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A VOICE FOR THE COMMERCE ANL 
MANUFACTURES OF INDIA. 


SECTION IV. 


THE PRESENT OF THE COMMERCE AND anufactonnyor INDIA 
parr [].—MANUFACTURES. . 


FTE calicoes and long cloths of Manchester and Paisley have now obtained 


as undisputed possession of the markets of the East, as the hardwares of Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Leeds ; and the abundance and cheapness of British mauufac- 
tures have diffused a taste for these articles among classes who formerly never 
had a wish beyond the necessaries of life, While the industry of Indian artizans 
was, in- former times, exclusively directed to fabricate only the coarsest articles 
for the poorer, and the most costly luxuries for the richer classes, the rapid increase 
of the consumption of a superior sort of fabric, (still much below the Cashmere 
shawls and brocades of the rich) unknown till within these twenty years in any” 
pact of Hindustan, marks the slow but gradual growth under British protection 
of an intermediate class in society, superior to the naked ryot, but inferior tc 
_ the pampered Zemindaz: while by one of those changes, which bespeak the 
sevolution of ages and measure the differeuce in the progress of different quarters 
of the globe, the cotton of India transported to the British shores, and manufac- 
tured by the refinements of European machinery, is sent back to the East, and by 
its greater cheepness, has opened to-a class, who never befqy ee could enjoy them, 
thé comforts of the original produce of Hindustan,”—Alison's History of Europe. 
Chapter XLVII. 

« All the old indigenous industries of these provinces are decaying, such as the 
muslins end other of the finest cottén fabrics, the coarser cotton cloths, the brass 
wares, the wicker-work, and others, There was one important industry well sus- 
tained, namely, the silk fabrics, but of late this alao has rapidly declined,”-—Bengal 
Ady. “ération Report for 1874-75. 
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T now come to consider the present of India’s manu 
factures. This is a part of the task which 
portance of the J most cheerfully undertake to fut. 
% hoy auly order to set an example of suppl 
that much-needed information wh 
ys prectdes, and paves the way to action. i 
ition of India, during the present period, is ane « 
ly increasing impoverishment. In this ecidition 
'r country, there is, I think, no public question of 
high importance and absorbing interest, which 
occupy the principal share of attention, and which 
seds a careful study and constant agitation, combined 
vith the display of a clever statesmanship, as the ques- 
tion of the revival of our trades and industries. These 
offer the best sources to which we can turn for replenish- 
ment, and for arrest of the further progress of pauper- 
ization. Just as the soil yields a more secure and 
plentiful subsistence than flocks and herds, does the pro- 
duce of manufacture represent the greater wealth, com- 
fort, and civilization of a nation than the produce of 
agriculture. Though of such superlative iuportance, 
it is strange to find there is no sign of the recognition of 
of that importance—no due appreciation-of the great value 
of manufactures in the domestic economy of a nation. 
Nowhere in the country does a word about them fall on 
. the ear, or a symptom meet the eye. Our school-boys 
have no scope in their education to make them entor- 
prising traders and manufacturers in after-life. Our in- 
teiligent young men meet to discuss and descant on all 
kinds of subjects, but they never choose to express their” 
thoughts on the development of the national resources, 
Far from being in favour of any project for the restora- 
tion of indigenous industry, our Banyans, or mercantile 
men, have become so demoralised’ as to regard with. 
fondness, and wish to see perpetuated, the system of 
business which has made them prosper. The native 
press, or the native platform, has never shown any zeal 
in the advocacy. of our commercial interests. The Native 
States are governed without any commercial policy--Not 
more is mankind blind to futurity, than we are te 
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usefulness of the arts and. sciences. In proof of the , 
utter indifference of our nation to the fate of our trades 
id industries, let me cite the instance, fresh in every" 
man’s mind, of the agitation of Manchester to get the 
Indian import duties on cotton goods repealed. When 
it was first raised, nobody could mistake the object 
of that agitation, or fail to regard it as less than 
a deep laid conspiracy to put down our manufactur- 
ing rivalry—raising thereby a question of far higher 
stakes to us than those involved in the deposal of the 
Gaekwar. “ Whoever is warned, is half-saved,” says the 
proverb. From the date the deputation of the English ; 
mill-owners first waited on the Secretary of State 
for India to the enactment of the Tariff Bill, full eighteen 
months’ warning was had ; and yet, during this long 
interval, no stir was made—-no step was taken to rouse 
the attention of the country—no meetings were held in 
the considerable towns to express the popular feeling—no 
opinion of the trading and manufacturing classes was 
invited—and_ no counter-move, characterised as much 
by intensity as unanimity, was set up to checkmate 
the foe. “fhe papers did not at all come to the rescue, 
The Patriot renfained as silent as ever from its want of 
sympathy with  the-cause.* To the political wiseacres, 
who profess to keep up a representative association, but_ 
between whose professions and performances there ~ 
always 2 wide distance which is known only to one coi 
versant with their ways and workings, it did not at at 
oceur to submit a remonstrance. The occasion for a 
strong and united protest on the part of the Native 
public was never so emergent, But, in very truth, not a 
word was uttered, not a line ‘was written in vindication 
of our rights. ‘The chance for arresting the decay of our 
trades was entirely thrown away, and the result of our 
supineness and apathy was the quiet cuactment of the’ 
new Tariff Bill, strangulating a valuable industry in its 
very nascence. India has net yet awakened to a proper 





The Patriot did not speak out in season, All its principal articles appeared 
“ter the Tariff Biil had been passed. Itisthe Amrita Bazar Patrika that 
esevery now and then, bat not with much painstaking, 
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commercial life. Its princes, statesmen, capitalists, 
and journalists, are, as yet, little aware that they have 
““searcely a nobler task before them than to exert for pro- 
curing to the millions of their countrymen better food 
better clothi i, better houses, better education, and a 
fairer share 6f the wealth which they so largely help 
to create. . 
‘There is the greater necessity for an enquiry, such as is 
The loss outweighs Proposed to be made here, because in ad- 
the gain, dition to the blindness of our nation, it 
labours under a most hurtful infatuation. 
Instead of deploring the loss of our manufactures ag a 
misfortune, it believes that we are better off -now than at 
any time before. The generalidea on the subject being 
80 very far from the truth, it is desirable that an 
accurate diagnosis should enable ms clearly to under- 
stand the matter, and arrive at just conclusions. The 
present of our manufactures embraces a wide and cheo- - 
quered field, and the more minutely we survey that field, 
the more reason shall we find to dissent from those who 
imagine that they live in better times, and Ander a better 
state of things. Doubtless, the present age has been 
fruitful of many new advantages. It has made our agri- 
‘culture receive valuable accessions from the cultivation 
of opium, coffee, and tea. The working of our coal- 
‘aes has made a new era in the history of Indian 
ning, The railroads and telegraphs are industries of 
type that was unknown to our predecessors. The valué 
of the art of printing cannot be measured by silver or 
gold—-the introduction of it alone is a compensating 
advantage for a thousand injuries. Nobody can ignore 
these advantages—the impetus they have given to native 
industry in a new direction, the large demand for labour 
‘they have created, and the resources for the livelihood of 
hundreds of thousands they have opened. Let us be 
duly grateful for the blessings received. But let us, at 
the same time, guard ourselves against being imposed~ 
upon by the glittering front they present. Once behin¢ 
the scenes, and all is known—the deep chasms of rw 
‘ying hid beneath a smooth surface of paint and var. is 
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The public is annually treated with an account of the 
material progress of India. But the systematic effort 
to carry out a policy solely for the wealth, power, and 
glory of England, and which has operated as an exhaustive 
incumbrance on the resources of India, furnishes the 
best contradiction to the truth of our matérial prosperity. 
The improvements, or the new arts and industries which 
have been introduced, are largely outweighed by the 
many serious damages sustained. It is a small congola- 
tion for our nation, to be a gainer by thousands, but a 
loser by millions. ‘To quote the Times :—-“it is a grave 
question whether in former times India has not been 
richer, its people better educated, its manufactures more 
flourishing than now ; and if there be buta misgiving on 
the point, it must materially diminish the complacency 
with which we contemplate our empire.” 2 
Passing on from the Past to the Present of India’s~ 
" manufactures, the tale told is quite 
glance at the js : . 
present of our different—the prospect surveyed is the 
Alanntaciures, very reverse. On all sides, is wide- 
spread and heart-rending ruin. One by one, the handi- 
works which once made Hindustan famous, have dwin- 
dled, decayed, and disappeared from ‘the land. Our 
mines are now entirely neglected. Our valuable iron- 
trade has ceased tocxist. Our sugar-trade has met with 
collapse. Our saltpctre-trade is in a state of stagnation. 
Our salt-tradeis struggling under high-handed suppression. 
The beautiful fabrics of our looms have been driven out 
of the markets ef the world. Nd more “the hot activity 
and flourishing industry,” spoken of by Bernier, any- 
where meet the eye. No more is Bengal “‘the great 
cotton country of India.” Instead of supplying, it és, 
now supplied with “a vast quantity of, cotton cloths, ot 
every sort, fine and coarsc, white and colored.” Instead 
of meeting with “every man, woman, and child in ¢ 
‘village engaged in making a piece of cloth,” such a 
Orme witnessed a hundred years ago, we find the weave 
class now to be the worst off and in the utmost destitu. 
tiot. The contrast between the past and the present o 
India’s manufactures can never be so well present” 
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as after the fashion of Hamlet, who asked his mother 
first to “look on this”—the picture of his natural father, 
and next “on that”—the picture of his step-father. 
Similarly let the’ reader first consider the following 
passage from De Foe, who, writing in 1708, gives a 
pleasing vista of the past :— ; 

“The general fancy of the people runs upon East India goods. It has crept 
into our houses, bedchambers, curtains, enshions, chairs ; and at last beds them- 
selvea- were nothing but calicoes or Indian stuffs ; and, in short, almost every 
thing relating to the dress of the women or the furnilure of our houses was 
supplied by the Indian trade, About half of the woollen manufacture was 
entirely lost, half of the people ruined, and all this by the intercourse of the 
East India trade.” 


Let’ him ncxt dwell on the picture of India’s altered 
condition in the present day. 

“Natives for the most part wear Manchester cotton fabrics, children play in 
the bazars with Mnglish and French toys, moonshees write on foreign paper, the 7 
sick drink foreign medicines, native ladios wear imitation pearls manufactured 
in Paris, the toper has his foreign manufactured glass, ont of which he drinks 
French or British brandy, the sportsman of position shoots with a rifle purchased 
in the Strand, and the English speaking native official has begun to adorn his 
undorstandings with stockings from Paisley or Leicester, and patent leather 
boots and shoes made by machinery in Birmingham.’* 


'- Never were heels over head so thoroughly placed— 
never was the reversal of position so complete. There 
is two-fold conquest—the conquest of our Raj, with 
he conquest over our very arts and enterprise. Few 
nd faint now are the signs of India's manufacturing 
ife. The Indian manufacturer is now another kind 
of being. His whole life has become changed. The 
great machinery of State has crushed and moulded him 
into a new creature, with a new dle before him. He is 
tow little better than an animated automaton moved by 
: will far above and beyond his comprehension. He has 
o choice of his own, but must work at the dictation of 
shers. Thus, from a manufactural point of view, th - 
idia we live in, is very different from the India of r 








* Extract from the Zndian Public Opinion by the Hindu Patriot of 17th 
1875, 
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centuries. Her conqueror has doomed her to be an 
agricultural country—and her.children, moving only ir 
the agricultural groove, have. been reduced now to an 
abject dependance on foreign industry for the supply 
of necessaries which Nature has placed at their very, 
doors. 3 
This sad humiliation has been brought about by causes 
which have never been the subject of a 
é .. patient and attentive investigation, 
ur stand-still ts 4 7 . > if 
one of the causes ot From an impartial consideration of the 
the decay. of our matter, it is found to be as much the 
: result of a contest between our fatal 
laissez-faire and the indomitable energy 
of the European race, as of our inferior intelligence, and 
of legislative interference. The progress of a nation in! 
arts and manufactures always depends upon its progress 
in science, in other words, upon the knowledge of the. 
‘secrets of nature and its application to purposes of 
human life. The unprecedented progress of science - 
in modern Europe, has turned the scale in favour of 
its nations, and reversed their position in relation to, 
the Asiatics. It wasa peculiarity of the ancients to’ 
subordinate the physical to the noral. But ‘with: ‘a 
new day-spring of knowledge, the world has adopted. 
a new principle, and entered upon a new career.’ 
The chief elements of our knowledge are material. 
The chicf work of life is material. We ourselves are’ 
material. So, very properly, has the material become- 
_the chief study of mankind. All nature is now scru- 
tinized by an ‘ever-increasing research. Day by day new 
explorations are made, and new regions engage our in- 
telligent ‘consideration. The most amazing discoveries 
are being poured forth from the whole universe—from 
the depths of earth and sea, from all matter surrounding 
us, and froin the innermost recesses of nature. Unques- 
tionably, this advanced development of the resources of 
the whole globe would be to the highest well-being 
of the human race, if there were, at the same time, a 
corresponding refinement of the ethical code with the - 
march of experimental science,—if the selfish calculations - 
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of individual nations were merged ina common recipro- 
cation to contribute to the common good of mankind,—if 
race- prejudice did not counteract the spread of bene- 
volent sentiments, —if the weakness of Asia or Africa did 
not tempt the strength and cupidity of Europe,—if 
“the .systematic plunder of civilization did not take the 
place of the sporadic robbery of barbarism.” In the 
great movement of the age—the extension of human 
dominion over matter, aud in the improvements which 
have changed the destinies of nations and the face of 
‘the world, India has not had the least share or partici- 
pation. She, who was the forerunner in the race, and the 
pioneer of civilization—the first to understand the rota-. ‘ 
tion of crops, to extract sweets and coloring matters 
from vegetables, to supersede the distaff and the spindle 
by the spinning-wheel, and, in short, to practise “the art 
of inventing arts” with the highest physical results,— 
‘she feels now no eagerness to become noqnainted 
with new races of plants and animals, with new mineral 
treasures, with new mechanical inventions, and with new 
sets of ideas, —-declining thercby to partake in the growing 
' intelligence of a progressive world. Instead of making 
am effort to keep face with the nations of Europe, sh 
.persists to remain a votary of antiquity and prescription. 
She would not exchange her dreamy speculations for .' 
matter-of-fact knowledge. She would not learn the use 
of the mariner’s compass, but hold fast to her primitive 
notions of seas of buttcr and treacle. She would not 
"vaccinate, notwithstanding inoculation brought pestilence 
fin its train. The age of handicraft is gone—that of 
machinery has suceceded. But India would still ply 
her charkd, and still print by the hand block. She would 
not allow the light of any new doctrines to break in upon 
her habitual current: of thoughts, but would still main- 
tain the opinion that capital is formed by the precious 
metals. Sho would stili continue to bury her 
gold and silver, or convert them into ornaments, rather 
than acknowledge the advantages of circulation and re« 
production. By relying in vain confidence on her own 
resources, and keeping off with an obstinate prejudice 
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cushions, and chairs,” but they have into our foody 

and habiliments, and are used in our very poojah, 
shrddhs. As yet, no Native has come forward to 4 
his voice against this general fancy of his country’ 
for Europe-made goods, denationalizing in its tendeni 
It deserves to be condemned in the severest terms. Oy 
women appear to be more sensible when they prefé. 
country-made cottons, silks, brocades, shawls, and jewel- 
lery, to any thing they have not been accustomed to use. 
Be it said to the credit’ also of the poorer classes that, if 
they are not positively regardful of their country’s interest, 
they are innocent from their habits and position in life, 
They are indeed “ village Hampdens,” and “ Cromwells” 
guiltless of any practices at variance with their traditions 
and with the orthodoxy of their tastes, The people most 
untrue to their nation—and who are the great abettors 
in the falling-off of their national manufactures,—are the . 
Princes, Zemindars, Baboos, and the men of our principal 
towns and cities, who hold it to be a mark of gentility to 
appear in a costume of European satin or velvet cut by a 
European tailor,—who flatter their vanity by driving in 
English-built carriages with English horses,—who take a 
pride in patronising European architects to build their 
houses or European shop-keepers to decorate their rooms,* 
~—who prefer lavendar to attar and rose-water,— who would 
rather buy dearer the same goods from the Bellatee 
Bungalow than cheaper frora Messrs, Bissonath Law & Co., 
—who set ahigher value upon, the same talent in a, 





ry 

* The Native entertainment at Belgachia given to His Royal Hichness the 
Prince of Wales, offered an occasion for the display of native decorative art 
which has been spoken-of in the following terms :— “The draping and ornament- 
ation of the Pavilion showed the natives of India to be masters of decorative art 
at whose fect the nations of the West may well sit and wonder and learn. The 
management of color by which grandeur was attained without a suggestion of 
is deserving of the very highest praise, and the result was quite beyond the 
power pen to do justice to."—The Englishman's” Saturday Evening Journal, 
January Ist, 1876, , 
And yet the Pavilion was but the handiwork of a pack of Caleutta Baboos,— 
Cockneys who have neither seen their own country nor been out of it, who 
know neither to eat and drink, nor to dress, nor to talk, nor even to make a * bow, 
who go to the length of importing Brammacenm tinsel for decorating their idols, 
~with snatches of assistance from an iavalid scholar ! A ’ 
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ll new institutions and projects, India has brough 
ferself a paralytic helplessness and a moral lethargy 
“ng up the faculties of her children,—a circumstance 
which the Europeans have taken the advantage to 
sert the ascendancy which is the reward of superior 
telligence. ‘To lack knowledge is to lack power. New 
deas are the same for the mind, as new biood is for the 
body. ‘They bring in fresh accessions of moral strength, 
renew the vitality and energy of thought, and- direct 
‘the mind to new plans and. resources. ut no fre h 
* horizon has opened on the mental vision of India. The 
Nineteenth Century has done nothing for her in the 
f practical line—every thing for others. It is in the failure 
of a primitive people in competition with an advanced 
people, that we must seek for one of those causes which 
have led to the decay of our manufactures. Not that we 
have degenerated in them—there yet survives much that 
* ealls forth admiration and leads to imitation —but that we 
have not made the same amount of progress with others, 
and bave been left behind. We remain in statw quo. 
The next cause is our own silliness. The Emperor 
Outen Napolean said, “ America is a fortunate 
abnorma 
taste for every thing country. She grows by the follies of 
forcign is ancther “ony European nations.” Similarly has 
England been a fortunate country. She 
has grown by the follies of the natives of India. By an 
impartial enquirer, desirous of treating the subject with 
unreservedness, it cannot fail to be admitted that it is 
we ourselves who are much to blame for the decline of our 
arts and industries—who have laid the axe at their root. 
With a too facile temper—making no calculation, exercis- 
ing no forethought, and displaying no patriotic self-denial, 
have we acquiesced in the introduction and taken to the 
consumption of foreign goods, by which the way has been. 
laid open to the inroads of, superior rivalry. Those 
goods are now largely traded in by the natives. They arg 
regularly ordered out by every mail. They form the stock. 
in thousands of native shops. They are exposed for sale 
at the obseurest hdts in the interior. Not only have they in 
their turn “crept into our houses, bed-chambers, curtains, 


vv 
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European than in a Native,—and who would rather 
: themselves to Europeans than sway over their own coun: 
men. It is more: toadyism and infatuity than a de 
for cheaphess and excellency, in which we should seek 
the true cause of this conduct. The idea of cheapr 
isa mistake, —just calculate, andthe mind will be - 
abused. No apology for their infidelity can be fo 
in the refinement of their taste, when its indulge 
costs the country the ruin of its best interests, 
is singular to find that taste spreading day by day, x 
withstanding the disastrous consequences that have 
sued. ‘The vaunted shrewdness of our people : 
become questionable; rather our doltishness ous 
to be proverbial. Tow the — short-sightedness 
our nation contrasts with the quick political sagacity 
the Americans, who offered a spirited resistance to 1 
import and use of duty-levied tea attempted to be forc 
upon them by the selfishness of the parent state. T 
whole colony resolved as one man not to consume t 
“article. The cargocs shipped were not allowed to 
landed. Those that were put into stores were not pe 
mitted to be exposed for sale. At Boston, they we: 
thrown over-board. Failing in coercion by law, th 
mother-country substituted coercion with arms. ,Bu: 
still the colonists remained unshaken in their resolution— 
and American commercial prosperity took root at the 
same time with American independence. The people of 
this country have shown no sagacity or concern of tte 
kind. Puzzled with sophisticated facts, they have 
been fatally deceived into the belicf of their nan 
benefitted by the imports of foreign merchandise, and 
_ the idea having circulated through the realm has leavé 
ened the national thought. No body has ever been at the 
paias to test the truth of the matter by a comparison of 
the annual gains with the annual losses, Foreignets, 
whose dupes we are, must be very much struck to find 
that instead of resistance we offer them welcome, 
supply them with the needed statistics, furnish ther 
“with the necessary patterns of things in use and demar 
amongst us, extend to them the support of our exp 
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ce. and resources, pay with pleasure for their imports, 
use them with comfort. The servility. and ‘depra- 

of our race have no paralell. But what the folly 
esterday has undone, may be replaced by the wisdom 
oday. Without using any physical force, without 
rring any disloyalty, and without praying for any 
alative succour, it lies quite in our power to regain 
lost position. Nought but our active sympathy 
helped the cause of Manchester. ‘The contrary 
that sympathy is sure to produce a contrary 

st. It would be no crime for us to take to the only 
most effectual weapon—moral hostility, left us in our 
-extremity. Lit us make use of this poteat weapon, 
sesolving to non-cousume the goods of England,—and 

. counter-vailing tendency of such a resolution wiil 

; to right ail matters that have gone wrong. The 
intry has never beea in such a humour to my know- 
\ge. Ja only one soudtary instance do I recollect- 
zing ever read, that “a Company of native merchants 
wwe been formed at Bangalore to import only cotton 
yoda manufactured in India, and who have agreed not 
deal in Manchester goods any more.”* But how far 
ais noble determination has been acted upon, it has not 
ince transpired. If all India were universally of this 
mind, the end of Manchester’s sway would iuevitably 
follow, the event being only a question of time. It is 
the height of absurdity to expect sympathy and encourag>- 
ment from an a'ien government, with an avowedly 
hostile policy. ‘The sta may rather turn away from its 
tourse than England from that policy. So let us bid. 
adieu tv all hope of help from Jupiter, and still despair 
not of success. Self-help is a tower of steeugth. Let 








* The Bangalore Herald, quoted by the Faglishman of Lith December 1874, 
fince writing the above, the following, communicated by & friend at Raj- 
kote, appeared in the Amita Bazar Patrika of January 6, 1876 -—"* We have 
taade a resolution ot to use foreign goods, and we try to increase meaus to 
replace English things as we do to create taste for native things. I have got & 
few handy machines made, oue of which is to twist ropes, another to draw iron 
‘res, a third to bore holes ju iron plates, a fourth to draw water from a well 
ith improved contrivances, & fifth to make what is called sheo of wheat. A 
Hieo-printing machine has been inveuted by Mr. Tarkhand, who is Vice-Prin- 
sal of the Rajkumar. College. We have got a balf cotton cloth made. here? 
ich will do very well for Alpaca.” 
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us always remember that the progressof India re 
‘with the people themselves, and that her material pr 
perity must spring more from their own energy, persevi 
ence and self-reliance. than from any modification of t 
existing laws. The right spirit in which we would d 
with the interests of the country is to identify th 
with the interests of the household. The hope by wh 
we should be borne up is, that if the evil bane has br 
of our own creation, the remedy too lies in our own har 
If, by the aid of the lights’ that we have held c 
Manchester has been enabled to make its way, let us 
the future resolve to keep it in the dark. ° If by « 
non-appreciation of the value of trades and indas!t 
they have gone to ruin, let us hence-forth be duly a] 
to their importance, and set to revive and remodel thi 
and start new ones. If by our own laxity and want 
cireumspection we have allowed foreigners to gain 
upper-hand over us, let us be sufliciently wary, and 
our eyes to the great annual loss suffered by our coun, 
and begin in earnest reducing our import trade to ‘1 
minimum. The rising generation it is said, find no suit 
able employment. Tet them turn their attention to th 
rich industrial fields, and they will reap the wealth- 
the cotton lords of England. Moral opposition is 1 
matched in its omnipotence and efficacy. It defies an 
_laws and restraints pressing down our industry.* 
' However-prejudicially the two preceding causes or any: 
others may have tended to operate, the 
The commercial harm done by them bears ro comparison. 
-policy of the Eng- ae . ne 
~ Tish Government is to the injury which has proceeded from. 
ethlpdiang| the England's policy of supersession, or, more: 


, Most powerful 


cause of all. properly, suppression of Indian industry. 


Often has that policy been alluded to ja! 
these pages, but the lime has now arrived for going into a 





* “Tf the natives of India,” says the Awrita Bazar Patriha, “have any 
honest war to carry on, it is the war against English manufacture, Tf we can cone. 
quer English manufacture, it is needless to say we gain a great deal. One 
great means of effecting this object is to do our best to protect native industries, 
Now we have a double battle to fight against Manchester and the adverge” 
‘aws passed by the Government of India. The odds are great. But patience and 
verseverance can overcome nrountains.” January 6th, 1876. 
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v details which may render patent the true character 
the wrong. It is one, which, to give the sum and’ 
batance of it, may be said to be founded on the old Rob. 
oy formula—that “those should take who have the 
wer, and those should keep who can”—it being no sin 
- the strong to dispossess, swindle and rob the weak, 
thing hourly and minutely taking place in all Nature. 
rily, it seems to look as if the English have, in under- 
‘ing the goverument of India, entered on a game, with 
le care but to win it—paying no heed to the responsibili-. . 
sattached to th ir situation, ignoring the duties the due 
filment of which can alone justify their presence, ex press- 
¢ no substantial sympathy with native rights and inter- 
3, enactiny laws tor the utmost benefit and advantage to 
mmselves, treating the governing race liberally with 
vileges, grants, and concessions, and carefully shutting 
4 the subject-race from all the practical walks of life—: 
re any material interests are concerned. If anything 
» ever contrived in a better spirit, it is either imperfectly 
axecuted, or turned intoan absolute dead letter. Com- . 
nercially, England governs India solely in her own per- 
nanent interests. Their mutual economic and financial 
~ lations are all to the advantage of the former. India 
s no independent commercial policy of her own. The 
{ndian Tariff is so framed as to cost nothing to English- 
men. The Indian trade is so carricd on as to put all the: 
money in the pockets of Hnglishmen. The Indian depen-. 
dency is so regarded as to be the Englishmen’s estate on 
which they are to prosper. India is *hetrs now—not 
ours, and has to be made the best of by them. ¥¢ 
is the dictate of this great national cupidity, that the 
genius of the conquered subjects of this realm. should 
_be diverted from all occupatious excepting that of growing, 
raw materials for the conquerors’ behoof. They should: 
have nothing to do with the foreign sea-borne trade,’ 
‘The object of British rule in India is both territory and. 
“commerce. The profits of the Indian trade are as high. 
as, if not higher than, the Indian revenue. To educate 
India in commerce, would be to part with those higl 
profits. That trade must always be in the hands of Eng 
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intain her shipping, train up her seamen, anc 
. empire of the seas. As regards manufactures 
ild be suppressed rather than fostered in Indi: 
antry being, among other considerations, usefu 
it affords a market for the products of Englist 
India’s progress in industry and the arts 
ingland’s retrogression, the diminution of he 
and the starvation of her labouring-classes. By 
Englarl is not an exporting, but an importing 
wy. She needs to be an exporting country for : 
ffagainst the vast imports she is necessitated to make 
tally. She cannot be so without manufacturers. 
se require a market. The rest of the world is too - 
3-awake to buy her salt, or shoes, or clothing. They 
st be forced then on the subject-population of India. 
Indian customs-duties interfere with the prospects of 
dish manufacturers, those duties must be repealed 
especial legislation, without minding the loss of 
enue entailed thereby, or the liability of the Indian 

:-payer to fresh impositions. If Iudia dares enter int; 
mpetition, her productive energies must %e repressed, 
ad, if extreme measures be necessary, the thing shoul¢ 
» made penal, notwithstanding the oppression involve 
othe proceeding, or the risk incurred by it to the stal 
ty of the Empire. No regard must ever be paid 

lia’s capabilities, her cheap raw material and labot 

‘superior delicacy of manipulation, her aptitude, a 
cantecedents. . Her commercial development is ine: 
ible with her political subszrviency. Let her be caj: 

‘h promises and professions of free-trade. In 
rnest, England is to act asa protectionest, and r 
inthe system of mon»polies which have mad: 
vat. Thus doomed, India has ceased to be ar 

turing and manufacture-exporting country, and 
to sad reflections upon the change of what we 
id- what we are—a chinge, certainly, not owing 
our backwardness’ and wilful blindness, as to the ette. 

“ngland’s traditional, steady, and uniform policy 1 

ds her colo~ “d_dependencies—towards Irelaj 


ee 
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cs : 
tbandoned in favour of all excepting this unl 
ry, and which has, in our instance, grown 
‘rowth, and strengthened with the strength . 
ule. It is a policy which is based purely upoi 
ancy, and not upon abstract principles of eq 
benevolence. 
Steady as now—from the mutability of poli 
Craving for In the pressure of hostile fiscal d 
Kian commodities ia —is the opposition of all Engli: 
the beginning. owners and manufacturers to the ae. 
ment of India’s industry, there is ample evidence in 
history to show that quite a different feeling existe 
. the beginning of British intercourse with India. The 
‘might be said with trath, were India’s interests iden 
_with those of England. Not the least objection was ta 
to the consumption of Indian goods—rather were. t: 
eagerly coveted by the nation. They were to%h 
necessity and a convenience. England was then @ p 
“trading country. She had made no progress in ma 
Sretures—had no raw material to work upon. Her 4 
seats of ind@stry could be counted upon the fingers. I 
labour was scaree and dear, and her skill immature. 
Yhis condition she very naturally felt the want for; 
“ir commodities. Our saltpetre was required forh 
ofence. Our indigo was necessary to make her indepé 
sut of the Dutch dyers. The Indian silk cost here” 
third of the price of Italian and French silks, Be 
dian calicoes were better suited to the wants. of. 
rple than other foreign fabrics. Our mustins, muli 
jaconets .were prepared by the ladies to “ Fre 
brics, French and Silesia lawns, and other fas 
es of Flanders and Germany.”* In 1621, “OE 
station of Indian cloth’s- into Great Britain: 
0 pieces, each of them costing on average s¢ 
gs on board in India.”"} ‘The taste for them gt 
ar day by day, and spread atsong a large and, 
was..g class, sv that by the end of the 17th cent’ 
. 7 eel 





* Macpherson's Hiatory of Roe 


“+ samé, This fact. ig algo cited by Mr. “ebay! 
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they had come almost into general fashion in 
the country. From this extensive British custom, 
Indian industry—particularly the cotton industry - 
“received a great impulse. Several millions of our 
seople found employment in the production of goods for 
the Company.* Our nation netted clear gains without 
having to pay anything back for interchange—there was 
aothing useful or tempting for. our people to buy then 
rom England. The influx to our coffers was without a 
jrawback. Indeed, the case then was quite the reverse 
of what it is now. ‘ 
So long England was helpless, without resources 
The first outory Of her own, in providing for the wants 
»gainst the con-— enumerated above, she regarded with 
imption of Indian favour the growth of the India trade, 
But no sooner the ill-effects of that trade 
egan to tell upon the nation, than a revulsion 
-f opinion took place, and a re-actionset in. England 
regan to feel, just as we are feeling now. She felt the 
slling-off of the home-trade, the impoverishment of the 
country, and her abject dependence upon foreign industry. 
The Continental.countries also got very much into the same 
“umour. These stood aghast at the absorption of all the 
old and silver which had streamed from Mexico and Peru 
wx a hundred years—a power for which India is still 
‘emarkable, and which her rulers are at their wits’ end 
0 get over by the endless devices of State Loans, of 
Jurrency Notes, of Savings Banks, and, at last, of 
Native Life Assurances. There is this great difference 
stween the feelings of Englishmen, and those of our 
antrymen—the one burns out in a steady flame, the | 
~smoulders in cold dormancy. No sooner the people 
“nd found the consequences of the India trade 
‘ons, than their commercial instincts were 
set with instant sagacity to act in self- 
+ no longer laboured under the want of 
ir countrymen had brought the know- 





‘mber of people employed in India, in the produc” 
: for the Company’s trade, were estimated at 
12) probably near twice as many.”—Macpherson's 
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“The next point for consideration has a significance of 
Whe first and earliest igh commercial importance. Itcameon - 
recognition of free. as the sequence—the natural effect and 
tence, princspter, outcome-——of developed maritime genius, 
—in fulness of time, and in the natural order of things. 
Enlarged experience in navigation, led to enlarged views ; 
and.the impulses and aspirations natural to freemen began 
to be felt. The maritime spirit was abroad, and exerted 
itself with unprecedented vigour. To find an outlet for 
roused but dammed up muritime activity and adventure, 
became the pressing necessity of a progressiveage. The 
India trade was the only chamnel in which they could 
find proper vent. But that trade was a monopoly in the 

hands of a limited number of men. How to get over 
. the exclusiveness which operated as a drag and drawback 
4 upon advance, and have the field thrown open to the - 
‘ legitimate and natural enterprise of all, was the question 
which seriously engaged the attention of the mercantile 
world. They took their stand upon the principles of 
free trade. Just as a breech-loader now is in the battle- 
field to a muzzle-loader, so was the new.opinion of ‘trade 
for all’ astounding in the commercial circles of that day. 
Hot, therefore, was-the warfare of arguments which raged 
between the monopolists and free-traders, distracting the 
attention of Parliament. It was protracted during two 
sessions, till, at last, in the year 1693, the Legislature © 
declared that all subjects of England had an equal right to 
trade to the Kast Indies. ‘‘This memorable vote,” says 
Macaulay, “settled the most important of those constitu- 
tional questions.which had been left unsettled by the Bill 
of Rights. It has ever since been held to be the-sound 
doctrine that no power but that of the whole legislatur~ 
van give to any person or to any society an exclusiy 
privilege of trading to any port of the world.”* But thar 
-which makes that vote particularly noteworthy, is its 
being an unequivocal recognition, for the first time, of 
the principles of free trade, the era of which may be 
said to date from this period. Though the soil was yet 





* Macaulay's History of Englind, a 
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“Unprepared, still the first seed, it may be considered, was: 
ow sown. To India, the decision of this great ‘constix: 
“tational point js significant for its being that which ° first 
; ushered into existence the class of the famous Jnterlopia,: 
favho, growing stronger and stronger in time, became: 
‘fiercer in their attack on each recurring occasion for the 
-'renewal of the East India Company’s charter, till, at last, 
‘they procured the abolition of the monopoly, and, by- 
asserting the paramountcy, not of the British sovereign’ 
only, but of the whole British nation—a feature which: 
makes British rule so materially different from the rule 
of the Mogul autocrat,—-brought on the cataclysm which 
has swept away all Indian commerce aud mantfactures. |, 
This was move No. 2, originated by the mercant?” 
section of the community. The next 


Contrary move- move on the field of agitation wad 
ment by the manu- . - SD 
facturers, made by the manufacturers. But of @ 


very opposite character was the outcry 
raised by the latter class, and the legislation in behalf of 
them stands quite in contrast with the legislation in 
favour of their predecessors, The merchants enlarged 
on the importance of the India trade, and clamour 
for a share in its gains. The manufacturing class 
dwelt on its evils, and clamoured for its prohibitioy, 
The one desired for freedom and expansion—the other 
for exclusiveness and protection. The merchants drainea 
the country of its wealth. ‘The manufacturers proposed 
to confine money at home. The former were the Whigs 
or Liberals in commerce, the latter were the ‘Tories 
or Conservatives. ‘The free-traders aimed at the pro- 
curement of raw materials from abroad. It was the 
“aim of the monopolists to work upon that raw-material 
improve the home-labour-market, and, by maki 
importing England also exporting, square the balan. . 
trade. Between these two most notable points in th 
‘commercial policy of England, India has been a suffere 
‘cut both ways, by a double edged tool, and it has burt’ 
like a candle in the two ends. In the times unde 
consideration, the quanttty of linen manufactured in th 
‘British dominions was so trifling as not to be equal’ { 
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native manufacturers in the art of finishing blgtk silks’ 
agreeably to English taste. Of the kind of arguments 
urged by the woollen manufacturers,-the following “is a 
sample well worth the particular notice of the apathetie 
people of this country for qualifying themselves in, the 


z 


art of agitation. 


“The manufacturers of Spitalfields, of Norwich, of Yorkshire, and of Wiltshire, 
considered the trade with the Eastern seas as rather injurious than beneficial to 
the kingdom. The importation of Indian spices, indegd, was admitted to be 
harmless, and the importation of Indian saltpetre to be necessary, But the 
importation of silksgand Bengals, as shawls were then called, was pronounced to 
be a curse to the country. The: effect of the growing taste of such finery was 
that our gold and silver went abroad, and that much excellent. English drapery 
lay in our own warehouses till it was devoured by the motha, Those, it was said, y 
were happy days for the inhabitants both of our pasture-lands and manufacturing 
towns, when every gown, every waistcoat, every bed was made of materials. which 
ovr flocks had furnished to our looms. Where were now the brave old hangiugs 
of arras which had adorned the walls of lordly mansions in the time of Elizabeth % 
And was. it not a shame to see a gentleman, whose ancestors had worn nothing 
but stuffa made by Nngiish workmen out of English fleeces, flaunting in a calico 
shirt and a pair of silk stockings from Moorshedabad? Clamoure.such as these 
had, a few years before, extorted from Parliament the Act which required that 
the dead should be wrapped in woollen ; and some sanguine clothiers hoped that 
the legislature would, by excluding all Indian textures from our ports, impow® 

* the same necessity on the living.” * 


The appeal, thus cleverly made, was quite in unison’ 
es : “with the spirit of the age when mono- 
: @ adoption of a 2 a 
defensive policy. polies were yet regarded with favor, 
and the major part of the nation with 
their conservative feelings could still be counted upon to 
sympathise with the movement., It told on the Legisla- _ 
ture, who found the country’s prosperity at stake. They 
began to look on the arts and industries as a valuable 
source of wealth to the kingdom, and determined to 
foster and encourage home-manufacture. In the year 
1700, Parliament passed an*Act, which, after pre- 
Iising that : ‘ “ 7 : 





* Macaulay's History of England, 
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“It is most evident, that the continuance of the trade to the East Indies in the: 


game manner and proportions as it hath been for two ycars last past, must in. 
evitably, be to the great detriment of this kingdom, by exhausting the treasure 
thereof, and melting the coin, aud taking away the labour of the people, where- 
by very many of the manufacturers of this nation are become excessively burden- 
some.and chargeable to their respective parishes, and others arc compelled to 
scek for cmployment in forcign parts,” ordained that “after the 29th of Septem- 
ber 1701,no wrought silks, bengals, nor stuffs mixed with silk and herba, of the 
manufacture of Persia, China, or East India, nor calicocsy painted, dyed, 
printed, or stained in those countrics, should be worn or useil in England, Wales 
or Berwick upon Tweed, except such as are made into apparel or furniture be- 
fore that day, All such goods, imported after that day, must be warchoused 
and exported.—In order to prevent clandestine importations, all such goods 


should be imported into London and no other port ; and they shall pay na duty - 


except the half subsidy*” 


To ensure obedience the wearer was made liable toa pen- 
alty of £5, and the seller to £20. This Actis particularly im- 
portant in the annals of British commercial legislation, as 
the one from which is to be traced the gradual growth and 
flourish of British textile industry. Under the disadvanta- 


- ges then experienced by her, England was fully justified in 


taking the defensive step. It is what any country, ani- 
mated by an instinct of self-preservation, would undertake 
to do—what the continental countries of Europe have 
done, what America has done, what J apan is doing, and 
what India is most anxious to do. But unhappily she is 
not allowed to take care of her own interests, No 
intelligent nation ever willingly submits to being annually 
despoiled of vast sums by the consumption of foreign 
goods, and chooses to remain dependent on foreign 
industry unless it is inevitable. Hopeless of coping with 
superior aptitude and chcaper labour, England very 


wisely resolved on- keeping out of the country the tex: ' 


tures of the Eastern looms. But mere prohibitive law was 


“ineffectual in destroying the trade which was so’ much 


dreaded. It called into existence smuggling, The tex- 
tures which it was thought desirable to keep out, still 
continued to come in by eluding the custom-house officers. 
This was another evil which had to be put down by fur- 





*Macphersou's History of Commerce. 
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ther acts and regulations. To prohibitions and penalties 
thére were next added heavy duty-burdens. The cotton 
goods were charged with a duty of 10 per cent,, and the 
_ silks with a duty of 20 per cent. The race-horse is not~ 
more handicapped than were the Indian goods, which 
lagged behind in competition from the costliness conse- 
quent on the severe impositions. Englishmen now sold 
cheaper what were produced by themselves, and had to 
. buy dearer what were produced by others—a fact which 
“goon determined the natural order of things. Hither lam- 
ing us in the pace by the weight of heavy gravitating 
. duties, or bringing us to a standstill by their utter aboli- 
tion, just as the one or the other of them was found to 
suit convenience, is an alternate system the resort to which 
has in all ages been the favorite method with Euglishmen 
to outstrip the Indians. No means have ever been left 
untried to gain over them the upper hand. The worst 
‘and most crushing have usually been employed even 
before any grave occasions the very thunder-bolt has Been 
. invariably hurled at our nation, to plunge it headlong 
into bottomless perdition— 


“There to dwell 
In ndamantine chains and penal fire 
Who durst defy the omnipotent to arms,” 


This duty-levying in England, at the same time that 
Englishmen in India were so sedulous in seeking for ex- 
emption from its payment, at first by importunities, 
bribes, and embassies, and then by open defiance, may 
be pointed’ out as-an instance of the extreme fondness 
with which those people are in the habit of regarding 
their own interests. 

The favourable issue in so important a matter was 
: oe rincipally due to the energy and deci- 
chamente aria Peanae of the British chhtevter . Those 

who had brought about this industrial 
revolution, were pioneer-workers in opening a rich mine 
to the enterprise of their nation. But, as yet, they were in 
a state of transition from dependence on foreign industry 
to self-reliance on their own resources. In their early” 
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days of impotence, the English manufacturers naturally 
rested themselves content with procuring only prohibitive . 
legislation, and acting simply on a defensive policy. Their 
exertions were then confined only to'such measures as were 
calculated to give them security from foreign interference 
and encouragement at home. But as strength was gradually 
acquired, they began to fecl ambitious of playing a higher 
part. , After protection, they panted for extension, for a 
larger sphere of action, for custom in foreign markets, _ 
for buying Indian merchandise with British merchandise. 
With aspirations such as these, a note was struck that soon 
became the key-note, which necessitated the adjustment of 
“her commercial relations in a manner that gave. a new life 
to England. No longer was she willing to confine her- 
self to kecping foreign importers at arm’s length and at 
bay. The measure now proposed aimed at an aggressive 
career. It is in this light that we must interpret John 
Bull's move No. 4th—a grand move for turning the tide, 
_and’invading forcign marts. The year of this memorable 
event is 1702, in which a tripartite indenture was entered 
into by Queen Anne, the Old Company, and the, New 
Company, binding “the United Company to her Majesty 
to have at least one-tenth of their exports, consisting of 
English produce or manufacture.” The experiment thus 
entercd upon for the cxicnsion of the sale and consump- 
tion of British goods in the East, by the process of put- 
ting pressure upon the Company, forms a weighty fact, of 
stwhich duc note has never been taken. It is the experiment 
of the first application of the thin end of the wedge, 
which has in time cut through and through “the pulpy 
mass of oriental life’? That which in the distance 
appears as.a faint speck, has in our day assumed appalling 
‘proportions., Hitherto India drew moncy from England. 
But let us take note with proper emphasis that from this 
ime forward England began to draw money from India— 
nd an ebb sct in verily resembling the ebb of nature in the 
Jangetic valley—the ono draining the water, when at the 
righest, with the speed of cight miles an hour, the other: 
lraining the country of its wealth with the speed acceler- 
ted each succeeding year by chances of further success... 
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Thus, one by one, was settled, in the most distinct 
eyes manner, a body of fundamental principles 
ritish common * : A 
jonse tore remark- for the guidance of the English nation. 
eee British jn its commercial career—principies 
aaa which have been most steadily adhered. 
to, and upon which its tradé has gone on since, and still 
goes on, with such practical results, as preclude all 
chance of their ever being allowed to undergo es 
tion. I would not bear so high a testimony to British 
png , a8 to British common-sense. This isa characteristic 
y which they appear to me to be peculiarly distinguished— 
for which I admire them above all other people, and which 
has, I think, more than any thing else, contributed to make 
‘them so pre-eminent in the scale of'nations. Nowise 
is their marvellous acuteness_ of common-sense so credi- 
tably and exemplarily evidenced, as by their origination’ 
at home, and adoption from abroad, of all improvements 
‘tending to moral, intellectual, and matcrialistie amelior- 
ation. ‘The commercial fore cast, which has given 
oceasion to speak of the English nation in terms of so 
His acommendation, may be rooted in selfishness, and 
isfigured by ungenerous principles. Byt it does not 
admit of question that without such a forecast England’s 
prosperity would have been deferred to this day, and her , 
importance in the world’s history would, perhaps, have . 
been as little ds that of her neighbour Iceland. The ori- : 
ginal scheme of indefinite aggrandisement has been main- | 
tained in tact through all vicissitudes. Modification of : 
some minor details may have become necessary, from time 
‘to time, for adaptation to growing wants and necessities. ; 
Pressure of foreign circumstances may have led to a few 
trifling concessions. But from the fundamental idea that 
the development of commerce is for the sole and exclusive: 
benefit of the mother-country, there has never, bee. 
the slightest departure under any circumstance. Neithe 
has it grown dim with age—nor has fulness sated th 
craving it has engendered. The attitude originall, 
assumed has been kept up in a most significant manner 
It should not be understood, however, that this scheme 
laid down by the hard calculations of a self-seeker, wa 
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planned with a particular reference to the political 
situation of India. When it was first contrived, India 
had not become a dependency. To set the matter in the 
fairest light, it was meant to apply as much to this _un- 
fortunate country, as to Ireland, America, the West. 
Indies, Africa and Australia. a 
The broad cardinal policy was laid down at an early 

' ; date. The step in the positive direction 
peer expansion of was taken. But the expansion of Bri- 
tish manufacture was necessarily slow 

from the nation being poor in ideas and resources. It re- 
mained almost in its embryotic: state for a considerable 
period. Substantial progress was not made till many years 
later, when concurrent circumstances brought it about in 
due course. The shipping did not increase till colonies had 
spread in different parts of the globe. In forty years from 
1710 to 1750, the number of ships employed by the Com- 
pany ranged only from 15 to 25,: During the next fifty 
years, it rose to not more than 53. The art of ship-building 
did not improve till science disclosed the powers of steam. 
In the beginning of the 18th century, the shipping of 
England amounted to 261, 222 tons. In the year 1760, 
it increased to 500,000 tons, By the end of the cen- 
tury, it had expanded to 1,466,632 tons.* Free-trade 
principles had indeed met with recognition, but it was 
extremely faint, and confined to a small minority. Lan- 
guidly and slowly did those principles make their way, 
and, for many years to come, there was only"a nominal 
. free-trade. The Company still retained its privileged 
charter. The nation still thought that the best way to 
trade with India was by a Joint-Stock Company. The 
agents of that Company made every endeavor to introdute 
British goods into our markets. But the people of India 
were prevented by their climate, as well as prohibited by 
their taste and religion, from being consumers of those 
goods to a large ‘extent. In fifty years from 1710 to 
1759, the valuc of the English imports to India did not’ 
amount to more than £9,248,296. The woollen manu- 





* The above figures are taken from Macpherson’s History af Commerce. 
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facture, esteemed the most: valuable branch ‘of English 
industry, mot with little or no encouragement in the 
‘torrid zohe. “By the year 1780, the value of its export 
did hot exceed £200,000. ‘Tin was found in many parts 
of India, and the Company had deésisted from exporting 
that article. Iron was shipped ina not greater quantity, 
than 250 tons by 1790, and irontuongery not beyond 16 
tons.* Machinery had not yet superseded and cheapened 
hand-labour. The first Cotton -Mill—a small one, 
and worked by horse power, was not built till 1771. 
In brief, the English had not yet attained ripe- 
_ness. Their creative ‘intellect was merely budding. 
‘Indian intelligence still liad»the better of European 
intelligence. The’ people of [Hindustan were ‘not, 
like the Carribecs or Africans, to be easily imposed 
upon by beads and trinkets They were a great race, 
whose acsthetic refinements were such as the produc- 
tions of Western workmahship failed to gratify. 

In this stage came an impetus from a quarter least 

the first eveat im. {0beS8een and expected. It was the res 
potus recived fom ‘stdt of-the fighting proclivities of the 
eae rane Company—their Plassey-aftair. The 
soldier preceded, and paved the way for 
the merchant.t The former established the domination, 
under the shadow of which the latter has traded and 
prospered. From the time that England first became 
conscious gf great national power, her national ambition 
and cupidity took fire. She looked upon herself as 
heiress to the vast resources of this country, and set to 
reap the splendid advantages. Her aims and objects 
‘were now reduced to a system—a science which it was ; 
résolyed should be upheld without weakness or wavering, 
and* regardless of wrong and injustice to an effete and 
impotent population. Events now marched rapidly in 





* The above figures are taken from Macpherson’s History of Commerce, 


+ To express iu high flown Oriental language :-—“ The Providence under whose 
mysterious dispensition the balance of @ Trading Company was turned into a 
auord, and the siword into a sceptre.” Address of the Maharajas aud Chiefs of 
Behar to His Royal ILighness the Prince of Wales at Bankipore, on 4th January 
1876. 7 
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succession to one another, and the occupation’ of enlarged 
territories led to-enlarged spheres of action. ;The exist: 
ing monopolies, such. as those. of saltpetre, salt, and 
opium, were all taken over in hand. ‘he richest fields 
of business were appropriated. The revenue, left after 
paying the services, was employed in the Company’s— 
investment. ‘Their servants all.turned traders, exporting 
and importing goods free of duty. . No more-was.it from 
compiilsion, but from self-interest and patriotism that 
the Company now ‘exerted, to extend the sale of their 
nation’s productions. England yery much thanked her 
stars that the Indian Empire had very opportunely revert- 
ed t» her to more than compensate the Joss of America.- 
The extensive and opulent regions of that empire, with 
its teeming population, threw open an inexhaustible field 
. for speculation. The eagerness to’ tase. possession of 
. that field became most active ; and the energy that was 
stimulated and the talents that were now called forth, 
rapidly led to the development of the English as the 
first commercial and manufacturing nation in the world. 
They passed: from. the stone ‘or Neolithic age to the 
bronze period. 
Next to the circumstance of a combination of warlike 
Promulgation of enterprise with commercial enterprise, 
free-trade doctrines succeeded an event which has made a 
by Adam Smith, most memorable epoch in the history of 
human affairs. It was now the time when a final ex- 
pression was given to a body of sentiment and thought 
which had long been accumulating and ripening in the 
minds of men in Europe. ‘Towards the end of the 18th 
century, and in the heart of a commercial city—Glasgow,* 
Dr. Adam Smith published his celebrated Inguiry into” 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, an extra> 
ordinary work, the teachings of which have more or less 
influenced the destinies of nations. ‘Bacon’s experimen- 
tal science, and Adam Smith’s science of political economy, 
‘have together co-operated to carry civilization rapidly 
‘forward, The publication of his optnions by the Scottish 
professor effected an uncommon revolution. It established. 
8 new faith, and gave anew bent to the human mind. It 
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directed the attention of mankind from moral progress to 
material progress. One by one, the errors “which had 
haunted the world through ages of darkness, fled before 
the light.” The ancient notion that commercial pursuits 
are plebeian. and degrading, was now exploded. Mono- 
polies received a hard knock on their heads. The idea 
that gold and silver alone constituted wealth, was aban- 
Moned for ever. The true principles of commerce were 
set forth. The true definition of capital was given. The 
free-trade doctrine, feebly enunciated before, now received 
the clearest and most lucid exposition. The value of 
manufactures was pointed out. ‘Lhe value of labour was 
thoroughly explained. Practical men welcomed the 
promulgation of the new doctrines as the precursor 
to the dawn of the millenium. Those doctrines made 
converts ‘in considerable numbers, and steadily gained 
ground. To anticipato events, their influence predo- 
minated in the civilized world, and in the councils of 
nations. Deeply impressed with the great truths, men 
of business applied themselves to the task of scttling 
the fore-cast of the commercial future—of placing the 
commercial system ona new foundation, by legislative 
action in favour of the home-manufacturers, by fiscal 
burdens damaging to the trade of India, and by 
an adjustment of the question of ways and means in 
accord with their new convictions. ‘The spirit of the 
times was re-acted upon by the improvements effected by 
experimental philosophy—by chemical discoveries, by 
botanical researches, by mechanical contrivances, and by . 
mathematical demonstrations. During no period Eng- ~ 
, dand made such an accelerated progress in adventure and 
industry, and her commerce, manufactures, and riches 
increased so fast, as in the fifty years from 1775 to 1825,— 
@ period into which was crowded a rapid succession of in- 
ventions and discoveries. Her navigation was extended 
.to all parts of the globe. Her colonies were planted in 
the most favourable regions. Her shipping received consi- 
derable enlargement. Ship-building was improved by her 
beyond all previous instance. Different methods were 
discovered “to render sea-water potable and sweet for 
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“mariners.”* New vegetables were acclimatifed. New: 
“ananures. were introduced. The safety-lamp of Davy. 
_removed all danger from working in mines. .Watta-dis- 
“covered and utilized the powetsof steam. Arkwright: 

invented the spinning-jenny. The substitution 

machinery for hand-labour revolutionised the producing-: 
powers of man. Cloths were made by power-loomé, 

New wants gave rise to new energy, and new branches: 

of industry. The various trades became full-fledged: 
‘under the extraordinary combination of circumstances, 

and manufactures acquired a high importance. and. @ 
general interest in economic administration. The latter 
reached such proportions as had never been realized before, 
anfl they became distinguished as much for quantity 
as for quality. Now was the time when the real con- 
test—the giant strugele between the East and the West 
began. Between India in statu quo, and England on 
tiptoe for forward movement, the issue of that struggle 
could not long remain doubtful. All previous rules and 
‘enactments had been virtually inoperative—the progress 
under them having been quite snail-paced, and recalling 
to mind the humble efforts of the squrre?, in the Ramay- 
ana, in bridging the gulf over to Ceylon. They had 
litherto effected no more than mere rents and fissures 
in the stronghold. But this was now stormed and taken’ 
by gigantic leaps and bounds, shaken to its very base, 
and laid in the dust ;—and terrible execution was done by” 
* the artillery of domineering ascendency, of superior intelli; 
gence, and of superior economy, the effects of which are. 
‘visible in the magnitude and extent of ruin and desolation. 
that spread all around. : : : 
Dr. Adam Smith was the first who deliberately 


‘The commence. inculeated that 


mt of the great ‘ ‘ i " 
a enigale eh aces “An augmentation of the India trade would increasé 
ee 


tnotopoly and free- national power, wealth, influence, and respectability, 
;,brade. Taxes would Le lessened, and the people would be gener. 
sally but guoderately and gradually enriched. At the same time that the 
faxes. would be lessened, the revenue and maritime force of the British empire 











* Smolilet’s History of England, 
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would be augnfnted by the increase of our trade with India, for if one million 
of annual exports and imports produce £200,000 of duties, ten millions must 
produce £2,000,000, and if the present trade employs 6,000 sea-men, the increase- 
ed trade would employ 60,000. This happy extension of the India trade would 
alleviate the national burthens, and our national wealth and naval greatness 
would rapidly arrive at an unexampled height of prosperity and grandeur,” 


This was a fiery text—a glowing picture held up to the 
view, which set the mercantile and manufacturing world 
of England “ to look upon the East in the Hight in which it 
had been represented by the writers of fable, and to regard 
an introduction to it asa passport to the possession of 
unmeasured wealth.” But it was no mere visionary re- 
presentation of a theorist. The understanding was no less 
appealed to than was the imagination, by hard facts 
and arguments denouncing all monopolies, and advocat- 
ing a free-trade policy, with an earnestness and vigour 
that at once settled the issue of the matter. In a free 
country, where the principles of liberty are best under- 
stood, and the voice of the public exercises the most 
potential sway, to be actuated with the.desire for enter. 
‘Ing into a particular channel of enterpise and gain, is to 
‘be resolved upon the removal of all barriers which keep 
one out from that channel. Both political economy 
and the science of natural law, furnished the arguments ~ 
with which the Company’s privileges were assailed. It 
was asserted that a free and full right to trade with all ' 
countries and peoples, was “the natural birthright and 
inheritance of the people of the British Empire, and of. 
every subject of it.” Englishmen, therefore, it was said, 
were wronged by being restrained from pouring them. 
selves into India. Such restraint was pronounced to be 
“humiliating to individuals, and degrading to the 
national character.” It was represented to be “a national 
grievance.” The tide of such opinions rolled on in a 
flood, disseminating their influence in all quarters. The: 
brought on the first trial of the strength of the free-trade 
advocates in the year 1793, when it was time, for the 
renewal of the bargain between the Crown and the 
Company. It is true that the latter once more gained 
the day,’ and came out victorious from the struggle, by 
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having both the government and the exclusive privileges 
of trade continued to them for a further term of twenty 
years. But their triumph was bought nét without many 
sacrifices and concessions, and the’giying of considerable , 
ground to their opponents. In this contention, no cir. 
cumstance is so worthy of particular notice, as the 
charge, which the cotton manufacturers of ‘Manchester 
and Glasgow brought against the East India Company, 
of “the injury inflicted on the home-trade by the impor- 
tation of piece goods from India,” and their solicitation 
to the Ministry ‘‘ to introduce a clause in the new Act 


* prohibiting the exportation of cotton machinery to India, 
or its employment within that country.”* Patriotism,” 
says Johnson, “is the last refuge of scoundrels.” The 
policy—to prevent the export to, and use in, India of 
machinery, is the last refuge of the British cotton 
spinners and weavers. : 
England, the native country of the steam-engine, the 
Napoleon's Conti- locomotive, the spinning jenny, and the 
neutal System, and cylinder printing-machine, had the start 
its developing ef GF all the European nations in the race 
for the improvement of ship-building, 
the prosecution of commerce, the development of manu- 
” factures, and the organization of a systematized financial 
policy. Next came the turn of Europe to take to similar 
pursuits. The event owes its origin to the genius of 
Napoleon, who planned the famous Continental System, 
which, taking its birth in ideas of present expedience, 
left durable prints of general public advantage for all 
time. Little sagacity was required to discover the secret 
springs of England’s prosperity and greatness. She was 
essentially a commercial state. The resources which 
enabled her to maintain a contest of unexampled magni- 
tude for twenty years, were drawn from the produce of 
her colonies and manufactories. By the Continental 
System, or an alliance of all Continental States for the 
exclusion of her flag and merchandize from their 
harbours, Napoleon hoped to cripple those resources, and 





* Auber’s Rise and Progress of British power in India, vol 2nd, p. 136, 
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‘ strike at the root of British power. The decree went 
forth, first from Berlin, and next from Milan, declaring 
the British Islandsin a state of blockade, prohibiting every 

-kind. of communication or commerce with them, and 
subjecting all goods of British’ produce ‘or manufacture . 
to confiscation within his own dominions and those of 
his allies. The following letter to Junot, the Governor 
of Paris, written ‘two days after the publication of the 
Berlin decree, affords a proof of the indomitable 
-resolution to give effect to his project, from which 
our feeble-minded and faint-hearted countrymen may. 

_well take a profitable lesson :—“‘I'ake especial care 
that the ladies of your establishment take Swiss tea; 
it is_as good as that of China. Coffee made from 
chicory ‘is noways inferior to that of Arabia. Let 
them make use of these substitutes in their drawing-.. 
rooms, instead of talking politics like Madame de 
Stael. Let them take care also:that no part of their 
dress is composed of English merchandize ; tell that to 
Madame Junot: if the wives of my chief officers do not 

_Set the example, whom can I expect to follow it. It 
is a contest of life or death between France and Eng- 
land ; I must look for the most cordial supporb in: all 
those by whom I am surrounded.”* There are two sides 
to the question raised by Napoleon’s scheme. The 
one relates to the immediate effects which affected 
England. The other relates to its ultimate effects on 
the . condition. of Europe. ‘The immediate conse- 
quence of the rigour with which the several decrees 
were put in force, was that serious injury was done to 
English industry, that English workshops lost their 
wonted activity, and that commercial distress spreading 
in the land threatened “to break up the unanimity 
which then prevailed among the English nation.” The 
ultimate or permanent consequence was that the price of 
British colonial and home goods having gone up enor- 
mously high, it. produced that necessity which is the 
mother of invention, and invention is one of the great 





* ‘Alison's History of Europe, 
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secrets of national prosperity. ‘Not only were hundreds 


of substitutes now invented for the immediate supply 
of wants, but a variety of manufactumes grew up on -the 
Continent, which became the gesms of very useful and 
extensive branches of industry for the future... It.is to 


this period that we have to look back for the origin.of 


the beet-root sugar. of which there are now hundreds of 
manufactories in France, Belgium, and Germany, to the 
detriment of the Indian sugar-trade. ‘The first efforts of 
the chemists who, at this time, were set by Napoleon to 
- manufacture artificial saltpetre from potash, in defiance of 
the embargo laid on that article by England, determined 


the fate of Indian saltpetve. Enrope now woke from its 


trance, shook off her commercial dependence, and saved 
hundreds of millions of pounds that were paid-almost 
as tribute to England. Well may the cosmopolitan 
rejoice at. this good turn in the tide of human affairs, 
But India has to mourn the collapse. of her trades frora 
want of markets and customers. : P 
On every occasion,gwhen the East Indian Company 
: had “sought a renewal of their charter, 
guia neorrs open.” their claims had become the subject of 
keen contention. One of such occasions, 
which came on in the. session of 1813, was looked 
to as the great and important ficld-day for the final settle- 
ment of the question between monopoly and free-trade. 
‘By the period at which we have arrived, the free-trade 
doctrines had made a considerable progress among the 
thinking portion of the Enylish nation. ‘hey had found an 
echo frum every party, including the ruling party. The 
public mind was well primed with them. The national 
faith was pinned on them. Simultaneously with them, 
bad the doctrine of “the greates} good for the greatest 
number”. been begun to be preached. Furthermore, 
“the fashion of carrying great questions by clamour, 
of overawing the legislature by agitation, of getting up 
meetings of interested or fanatical partizans, and calling 
their resolutions the expression of public opinions,” 
had commenced to prevail. The misery occasioned by 
the exclusion of the British manufacturers from fhe 
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Continent of Europe, gave a whét tothecry for new 
openings for commercial competition. No opening could 
be more desirable than the unbounded field which the 
trade to the Hast presented. The merchants, manufac- 
turers, miners, and the whole artizan class of Great ~ 
Britain, making a formidable array, and entrusting their. 
brief to no less a personage than George Canning, opened 
the campaignby astrong denunciation of the Company’s 
monopoly which hermetically sealed India against general 
commerce.* That monopoly, it was said had been originally 
granted them for the public benefit, and could not be ex- 
ected to endure for ever against the claims of numbers. 

tt was said “to cool the ardour of generous and liberal 
competition”— “to be a clog upon the commerce with 
India.” But those who forged every such weapon in the 
armoury of eloquence for use against monopoly, in truth 
contended after all for the extent,as to which monopoly 
should be carried. Virtually they fought for the trans 
ference of the monopoly from the hands of the Company 
into the hands of the nation. They wanted free-trade 
for themselves, but not for India, of for all. They did not 
mean to abrogate the laws passed in. the years 1700 and 
1702. They did not propose to allow the manufactures of 
India to be freely imported*into England. The thing 
they asked for was “that England was to force all her 
manufactures upon India, and not take a single manu- 
facture of India in return. They would allow cotton to 
be brought; but then, having found out that they - 
could weave, by means of machinery, cheaper than 
India, they wanted her to leave off weaving, and supply 
them with the raw material ; and they would weave for 
that country.” Thus their outcry involved in it the 
utmost confusion of the principles and the practices of free- 
trade. The principles of that trade can never, be fully 
carried out in any country in the present selfish mood of 
the world. Real free-trade implies the abolition of all 
tariffs and custom-houses. Where these are,: there 





* This was while Mr. Canning was Member for Liverpool, 
’ } Thorntorn's History of India, 
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is no. free-trade, properly speaking. England, with 
her largest customs-revenue, is undoubtedly the greatest 
of all monopolists. But “the ministers,” to quote Mr. 
Thornton, “ possessing neither the information necessary 

- to enable them to judge how far the claim was well 
founded, nor the courage to resist any claim supported 
by a sufficient array of noisy agitation, yielded to impor- 
tunate clamour that which it was quite certain no reason- 
ing, even though it amounted to demonstration, would 
have extorted from them, They had no love of change 
for its own sake. They were never suspected of poss- 
essing any déep acquaintance with political science, nor of 
any affection for what is understood by the phrase ‘liberal 
policy.’ They were disciples of expediency—-and they open- 
ed the trade with India, because the course was the least 
troublesome that presented itself, and appeared the mort 
safe, with reference to retention, by the ruling party, of 
power and place.” The throwing open the India-trade 
ended the long and fierce struggle between monopoly 
and free-trade. It finally decided the great question 
whether a limited body should have exclusive rights, or 
the nation, at large should be permitted to develope 
itself, and to become dominant. The question was 
rather one of time and circumstance, than of principle— ° 
and the time had now arrived for decision. Now had 
the germ, contained in the declaration of 1693, the most 
luxuriant growth. The. aggressive policy of 1702, - 
now had ample room for operative play. The famous 
Interlopia, who seemed, in the-beginning, to have been ~ 
almost still-born, and were of slow developmert, now 
received the accession of new blood which enabled them’ 
to shoot up with mushroom vitality. They came flock- 
ing to the new field, which recouped them a thousand- 
fold their loss of the markets of Europe and America, 
and amply remunerated thei for the distress of years by 
the permanent advantages of centuries. They became ~ 
proud of their new acquisition,—and determined to make - 
the best of it, to improve it, and to add to it. They 
grew quite wild about schemes of extension and expan- 
sion, and proceeded with continuing velocity without 
regard to any thing but their own advantage. 
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One more stride, and the last of importance falling 
She enjmlementaa Within the purpose of this article for 
agitationin 1833. ‘DOtice, was made in the year 1833. 
: Much indeed had been accomplished 
but still the work had been left but half done. The 
Company yet retained certain important privileges, 
which were anomalies inconsistent with the recognised’ 
principles of the age, and which were therefore still. 
open to dispute. With every progressive satisfactory 
result justifying the soundness of their views, came im- 
perative and quickly following calls for further conces- 
sions. The discussion was re-opened before its time, by 
a fresh repetition of the arguments. which had over and 
_-over done duty in the popular cause.. Familiar .as the 
reader has by this time become with the usual tactics and 
manouvrings of the .Adam-Smith-school of : traders, 
_ little more‘need be said here than that in. spite of thef 
adverse opinions. bandied, and the vigorous stand madey 
by the Company, their claims were cut down to so small: 
an amount, that, after existing through all the varied yi-j 
‘cissitudes of two centuries, they now ceased to be anyi 
longer a trading body—and were permitted to retain only" 
the salt‘and opium monopolies for governing . purposes. 
The triumph of the free-traders was now complete. 
The effects of unlimited participation in the trade of. 
Pree tndiactrade, India, demand an special. consideration. 
the great. tnrning”” Speaking comparatively, the commercial 
wegen ne policy of the Kast India Company may. 
leet be pronounced to, have been a generous 
one. It was prescribed, in nosmall degree, with a tender 
regard to the.concerns of those over whom they ruled, and 
had always given dn interpretation favourable and consi- 
derate to them. - But the changes, effected in 1813 and 
1833, constitute an important landmark jn the commer- 
cial history of our nation. They were avowedly adopted 
to affect. India and England in totally different-ways 
‘~those changes being as diametrically. opposed. to the 
general interests of-the one country, as they were con- 
ceived in a spirit to confer great benefits, not: from year 
“to year, but from century to century, on the | other. To 
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England, a few yeats proved the wisdom of throwing 
open the abundant markets of India to British compe- 
tition. The step has enabled her to become a great ex- 
porting country, from-an humble importing country. It 
has reversed the position of long dependent England by 
elevating her to a manufacturing power of the first rank, 
which now supplies, in her turn, hundreds of millions 
with the products of her industry, and sets at defiance 
every effort to injure her prosperity. Her seats of indus 
try have multiplied in countless numbers. Her springs 
and nines now send out salt, coal, iron, and tin in millions 
of tons, Mills and manufactories have sprung up all over 
the country, and become more profitable than gold 
mines. If the great Continental countries of Europe may 
be described as vast #tanding camps, Britain may be des- 
cribed as a big workshop, to which nations from all parts 
of the world send their goods to be manufactured and 
made up. Such is the immensity of the volume of her 
trade now, that, in Birmingham alone, a weeks work 
comprises. “the fabrication of 14,000,000 pens, 6,000 
bedsteads, 7,000 guns, 300,000,000 cut nails, 100,000,000 
buttons, 1,000 saddles, 5,000,090 copper or bronze coins, 
20,000 pairs of spectacles, six tons of papier-mache 
wares, over £30,000. worth of jewellery, 4000 miles of 
iron and steel wire, ten tons of pins, five tons of hair, 
pins and hooks and cyes, 130.000 gross of screws, 500- 
tons of nuts and screw bolts and spikes, fifty tons of 
‘vrought iron hinges, 350 miles length of wax for vestas, 
forty tons of refined metal, forty tons of German silver,,- 
1,000 dozens of fenders, 3,500 bellows, 800 tons of brass * 
and copper wares—these, with a. multitude of other: 
articles, being exported to almost all parts of the glope.”*- 
Manchester, that once was so insignificant as to have went: 
only ‘a single representative to the Parliament of Crom- 
well,”} has now made such rapid strides to prosperity and 
influence, as to overawe ‘Ministries, and rule the destinies" 
of nations. Inarecent Parliamentary return, it is stated 
that “there are now in the United Kingdom, engaged in 
the cotton manufacture, 2,655 factories, 37,515,772 spin-: 
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ning spindles, and 479,514 persons employed.” The 
spindle-power of Great Britain. is now one-fourth time 
greater than the united spindle-power of the civilized 
world.* Fifty years ago, the annual value of the English 
imports into India was no more than £6000,600. It now 
amounts to £32,000,000. The assessable income of the 
Wation has, in a quarter of century, more than doubled 
from £220,000,000 to 453,000,000.+ In general words, the 
@ffect of the commercial policy of the English Govern- 
vernment, has been that the nation has accumulated 
great wealth, that the revenue of the kingdom has vastly 
increased, that the state of the country is highly satisfac- 
tory, and that the future is bright with the most cheering 
promises. It is originally the custoy of India, to which 
is due and from which is deducible, in a great measure, all 
this marvel. 
Well may the British nation be exultant on the conse- 
Phe dissbincis quences of the repeal of the Company’s 
* effects of free trade monopoly. But a very difterent view is 
a7 $0 Tadia, taken of the matter by the people of 
India. That which has proved to be sound in principle 
“and good policy in the one instance, has turned out to 
be the very reverse of them in the other, England’s 
opportunity has been India’s calamity. The unenlight- 
ened mass may not be able to pass a. judgment. But 
‘the educated class has grown in intelligence to know 
- their common citizenship and rights with British-born 
' subjects. They can well-discriminate honesty of purpose ~ 
and an unmistakeable desire to. do them good, from 
enlightened selfishness. Agcording to them, the with- 
‘drawal of the Company’s privileges is not simply a serious 
political blunder, but something deeper and blacker 
which amounts to a fraud deliberately perpetrated on an 
humbled nation. The question was decided upon narrow 
~ party-principles, and not upon sound, broad, and generous 
views. The sentence that was to ‘stamp the color of the 
fature years of hundreds of millions. and spread over the 
face of ages to come either misery or happiness, was passed 





* The total of the spindle-power of Europe, America, and India, is, in round 
numbers, about 70,000,000, out of which that of England is 39,500,000. 
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without hearing the voice of those millions,* without 
paying due regard to their situation and compassionating 
their condition, and without every sacred consideration 
of the duties and responsibilities of a ruling power. It 
involved in it the most arbitrary disposal of the fate of a 
. nation upon record, and exceeded in despotism the acts’ 
of a Jengiz or Timur. No hesitation was felt by 
the British Ministry and Parliament in making the 
natives of this country the objects of a system of perni- 
cious speculation and experiment, in bartering awa: 
their happiness for the sake of insignificant local in-. 
terests, in demolishing all ramparts of protection that 
could never be re-constructed, and in consigning the 
Indian manufactures to destruction and oblivion. Far 
from being thankful for the cheapness and* abundance 
of goods, and appreciating the effects of free-trade, “ the 
evil passions, the thirst of gain and the antipathy of 
race to race and class to class, which have broken loose 
from the control of divine and moral laws,” are most 
bitterly deplored. In the name of right and philanthro- 
phy, doctrines the most hostile to all Indian arts and 
industries have had the utmost practical recognition. . 
The good that thirty ceuturies have done for our nation; 
has been undone in as many years. Let us view the 
prospect from an Indian stand point. The free-traders 
have siezed all the best indigo-fields and silk filatures 
in Bengal. The cofiee-plantatiohs in Southern India are 
all worked by them.. The newly-discovered gold-fields at 
Wynaad have been pre-occupied by them.f They have 
taken over the cocoanut-oil and coir-rope manufactories 
of Ceylon into their hands.{ The gunny making trade 
has been seriously encroached upon. Native iron mon- 
gery has been driven from our markets by Sheffield 








* Indeed, “ in the year 1632 there came to the English Government, from the 
natives of Bengal, a petition praying that the duties then levied on the intro= 
duction of their goods in Kngland might be abolished, in order that the Indian 
wight be placed on an cqual footing with the Noglish manufacturer,” Robert~ 
H. Elliot on “ Indian Manufucturcs and the Indian Tariff” But we suspect 
whether this petition was the effect of a spontaneous native movement, or thas; 
it had been gut up at the suggestion of the Government officials of the cay, + 


f “The Alpha Company have secretly, but conclusively, obtained large con- 
cessions from the Mysore Government.”—Zuglishman, 8th Febraary, 1876. 


} The cocoanut-oil manufactory of Messrs, Leachman, and the coir fibre 
manufacture and the coffee stores of others, 
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knives and razors, and Birmingham bolts, nails, and 
padlocks. The Moulunghis have lost their trade since the 
introduction of Cheshire salt. Yarns, “turned out by 
rollers substituted for the human forefinger and thumb, 
and produced as mueh, in a given time, as two hundred 
‘cottage spinners can produce in a day,” have broughtthe » 
manufacture of the local thread to a perfect standstill, and 
“the busy house-wife no more plies her evening care,” 
Machine-made cloths are now so liberally supplied, that 
the greater portion of our vast cotton industry has met with 
collapse. The Tukoor and Churka, used for thousands of 
years, have at last been shelved as old gear. Qur exports 
of manufactured goods to the Persian Gulf, the Coast of 
‘Malabar, Qeylon, the Straits of Malacca, the Indian 
Archipelago, and China, have under heavy duty-burdens, 
.80 much diminished, as to be now almost nominal. Our 
transactions in calicoes with Spain and Portugal have 
come to anutter end. It is not the only misfortune . 
of India to have become a non-manufacturing and non- 
exporting country. Her calamity has been aggravated: 
by the complete transposition of her relations—by her 
having been transformed from a money-drauwing country 
into a money-draun away from country. No more 
are her goods taken for cash, but in barter, and the 
‘Numerous foreign imports now annually cost her 32 
crores of rupees. he, withdrawal of her own capital 
vbas made her dependent on foreign capital. To 
‘the utter astonishment and dismay of our industrial 
class, they, for the first time in the history of their pro- 
foasions, have bad to feel and bow down ‘under the evils 
of competition, brought on by to them unknown and 
mysterious influences at work in a far distant part of the 
:globe. Routed from fields held for ages, their industries 
paralysed and occupations gone, our blacksmiths, salt- 
makers, spinsers, ayd weavers, on whom the calamity 
has fallen with the greatest. weight, are now scattered 
vagrants over the land in search of livelihood they no- 
where find. The once populous seats of industry are now 
all deserted. ‘There are not 500 families of weavers at 
Dacca now, where there were formerly 50,000. In 
hundreds of flourishing villages in the Western districts 
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of Bengal, only a few poor and wretched families are seen 
The decay of our old trading towns is visible along the. 
whole course of a traveller from Caleutta to Cashmere. 
Every where the native workshops are closed and silent 
—and in their places have risen booths and stalls for the 
sale of the thousand and one articles of European indus’ 
try. Throughout the realm, it was only at one place— 
Benares, that the Prince of Wales was shown a few 
specimens of bona-fide Indian manufacture. The fairest 
provinces thus have suffered a serious diminution of 
wealth. The rich have become poor, and the poor have 
beceme poorer. Diverted from all legitimate channels, 
native genius now rusticates only in the labour-market. 
The more the raling-race has advanced towards pre- 
eminence, the more has India been a sufferer. The 
discomfiture of the Company, has been the discomfiture 
of India. 
There is quite cnough to show, that it has been the 
the trek of a constant effort of the successive British 
unequal system of statesmen of the last two centuries, to 
duties, and its mor’ yaiso the material condition of Great 
India, Britain to the highest possible level at 
the expense of India. But let Mngland enjoy all her 
solid advantages. Let her home-industry be encouraged, 
Let her people be free to follow in any part of the world 
any calling that interest or fancy may dictate. Let her 
repeal all protective duties on articles of the most uni- 
versal uso—it being undeniable that the object of such 
repeal is the benefit of the consumer. India can well 
contend against scientific progress and skill, against vas§; 
producing-powers, against economization of time and 
abridgment of distance, against enlightened principles 
of political science and utilitarian doctrines. Little effort 
is necessary to overcome the disadvantages of the faults 
in the national character of her children—of their igno+ 
rance, indifference, weakness, and neglect or betrayal” 
of her interests. She can well stand the withdrawal of 
capital from the country. ‘Two years’ saving, or the cir- 
culation of 64 crores of rupees.—the capital of four Banks 
of England,—can again set a-going a respectable number 
~ ther looms and forges. The only thing she fails to cope 
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with, is the wholesale favor shown to one party, which 
does little credit to England’s spirit of fairness. It is the 
unlimited freedom for successful competition granted to her 


rivals, with a desire to create a monopoly in their favor, © 


while she is put under fetters to drag her slow length along, 
‘at which India feels most aggrieved. It is the system of 
unequal duties, devised for the purpose of restricting and 


repressing the enterprise and energy of her artizans, - 
under which she has succumbed. The trade to India - 


was thrown open in 1813, under convictions that free- 
trade was beneficial to mankind. But heavy’ Inland 
and Town dutics still hampered the progress of, and 
exercised a depressing influence upon, India industry— 
duties which Mill calls to be “relics of an uncivilized 
government,” but which were not abolished under en- 
lightened British rule, till a time within the memory of 
many thousands yet living. In justice, the two things— 
the liberation of the India trade, and the abolition 
of the Indian Town ‘duties, ought to have taken place 
together. Every thing has been done for the ex- 
tension of British manufactures. With the view of 
promoting a healthy competition, the burdens on 
home-industry were taken off by the English Government 
The duties upon the English exports were reduc 
ed. The Company was obliged to make a large reduc 
tion in India in favor of the English imports. Double 
duty, designed to afford an artificial and mischievous pro- 
tection to those imports, was levied on goods shipped in 
foreion bottoms. The Indian raw-material was either nomi- 
nally taxed, or made duty-free. “ ‘Thirty years ago, the 
duty on raw cotton imported into England was abolished 
out of consideration for the permanent prosperity of its 
manufactares.”* During forty years this relief from bur. 
dens has been going on, until the several English trades 
have fully expanded, and shipments have followed ship- 
“ments, and British articles have sold at our Presidencies 
almost as cheap as in England. Far otherwise is the treat- 
ment which India has received. In her case all that is cal- 
culated to operate with a levelling tendency, and emascnlate 





* Memorial of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce against the § duty op 
raw cotton, imposed in 1875, ~~ 
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her children, has been had recourse to. ‘Till the yea 
1833, the transit of our goods to the sea-board remainedr 
_ subject to heavy duties and vexatious interruptions from 
toll-chowkeys placed at intervals of 10 to 15 miles,* 
which bardendt industry, checked consumption, and 
limited the trades. Instead of a simultaneous reduction 
with the duties,on English exports, in accordance with a 
true free-trade policy, the burdens on thé exports of 
Indian manufactural productions’ were, on the contrary, 
made heavier in order to prevent them from going to 
England. According to Macpherson, the average of those 
duties, by the beginning of the present century, was so 
enormously high “as thirty per cent upon the sale amount.” 
While English cotton goods cleared the ports of London 
and Liverpool by paying the insignificant duty of too and 
a half per cent, Indian cotton goods found no admis- 
sion into those ports without paying the heavy duty 
of ten per cent. “When Cashmere shawls were first 
introduced into England seems uncertain,” writes the 
Englishman, “ but tradition says that they were at one 
time subject to a duty of 80 per cent.}” High duties 
were laid on our sugar and rum to favor similar products 
in the West Indies. Our raw cotton and indigo being 
articles of great importance to the British manufacturers, 
have on purpose always been lightly taxed. All that 
experience and foresight could suggest, was carefully 
wovided to make the race for competition free for one; 
ut trammelled for the other. In such a race, Indian 
*vufactures were sure to be outstripped. They first of 
Okeased to move out of the realm. Next they died 
\din the land making room for foreign products. The 
secret of the succcss of the British adventurers lies not 
so mueh in the overcoming power of higher skill and 
greater capital, as in the operation of a scale of unequal 
duties—a small duty for England and heavy duties for 
India—cleverly adjusted so as to elevate one party and 
depress the other. It is this fact at the core which 





* Baboo Kissen Mohun Mullick’s History of Commerce in Bengal, Part 3, 
t The Englishman of February 2, 1876. 
6 
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furnishes the key to the whole series of their exertions, 
and their triumphant progress since 1813. The trick, 
uniformly played from age to age, has had a fresh repeti- 
tion in our day in the agitation raised by Manchester—an 

(agitation making an important episode in the long conti- 
nued struggle between the manufacturing interests of 
Great Britain and India. The climax may be supposed to 
have been renched by that agitation, which is the only one 
matter remaining to be noticed in a review of the 
commercial dealings between those two countries, and 
which affords the most forcible illustration of the policy, 

. framed to centralize all profit in the hands of England— 
unfairly leaving India to contend against the greatest 
odds, and compelling her to be content only with exports 
of raw products. 


' From the date the India trade became free, Manchester : 
has made a steady progress in India. / 
The new, cotton Little trouble has it met with in com-: 


industry at Bombay, ° : : 
and Manchester's peting with our domestic weavers. The 


alarm. cheapness and substantial character of the 
piece goods at first turned out by its mills, soon secured 
a preference for them. In their infatuation, the people 
of this country permitted and favoured such an unlimited 
importation of those goods, that the hands which pre- 
viously made our cloths at once became idle. The products 
of the English looms came into our market, penetrating it 
as iron into clay. They worked out their way, spread. 
through an ever-increasing area, and took firm root in th 
land, associated with a great prestige. The having secu 
ed a market with 200,000,000 customers, was a prize 
such inestimable value, that it was resolved to be he 
with an unrelaxed grasp, and turned to the permanent 
advantage of the winners. Not more is India’s efficial- 
dom regarded to be the appanage of the Civil Service, 
than its market is looked upon to be the appanage of the 
English manufacturers. To Manchester, India is but 
“cottonopolis, and cottonopolis India.”* Thus, in the 





* One of Manchester’s expressions in the cotton discussion during the Americar 
Civil War. : 
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intoxication of success, and in a mood of complacency be- 
gotten of a sanguine temperament, have dreams about 
perpetual domincering and uninterrupted prosperity been 
indulged in, without a cloud ever coming across the mind. 
But it is man that proposes, and God who disposes. Just 
as there alternations of sleep and waking in the physical 
state, so there are in the moral state. The due period of 
lethargy having run out, India is now once more in her 
{waking moments, and astir. With increased knowledge 
and under improved circumstances, certain far-seeing men 
of our nation, taking their cue from the successful cotton 
men of England, projected the setting-up of a few ex- 
perimental spinning and weaving mills at Bombay. It 
was a great day for India, when, with the adoption of new 
ideas, and the introduction of skilled labour, she entered 
upon a new phase of commercial and manufactural life, 
amounting to a revolution as radical as in the case of 
England. The start in this proper direction of human 
labour was made first in 1858. But many difficulties 
beset such an enterprise in India. here is “the 
difference in climate, the high temperature, the dry 
atmésphere unfavourable to both spinning and Weaving, 
the greater cost of erecting and working mills in this 
eduntry, the dearer coal, ‘and the dearer eapital,”* 
with all which the Indian manufacturer has seriously 
to contend. Nevertheless, favourable results proved the 
orrectness of the calculations upon which the ventures , 
iad been originally started. They turned out to. be 
such as to make other mills spring up in a slow succes- : 
sion. The new industry steadily made progress, and 
wsumed proportions in the lapse of time, so as to . 
come into notice. But the degree of development 
which ‘it has acquired in twenty years, is after all so small ¢ 
as to be infinitesimal compared to the gigantic magnitude 
of England’s industry. By the latest figures, Bombay’s 
spindle-power is as 1,000,000 is to 39,500,000. The-~ 
ompetition of its mill-owners is also confined to the m: 
ufacture of the coarser kinds of goods. They hav” 





Bombay Chamber of Commerce's Memorial against the Tariff Bill of 2 
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yet acquired the skill and confidence to compete on equal 
terms. Their “prospect of an approach to perfection is 
notoriously so remote, and the enterprise so doubtful, that 
it is quite unnecessary to take it into present calculation.” * 
But even of this petty attempt Manchester is jealous. It 
would take note of its significance, and read it amiss. It 
would make of it a cause for serious alarm. The dwarf 
forebodes to grow into a formidable rival taking its place 
again in the markets of the world. Bombay has entered 
the arena of competition, with the unmistakable purpose 
of recovering India’s old position by the regeneration of 
her manufactures conducted on new-fashioned plans and 
Principles. The banks of the Hooghly exhibit signs of 
great spinning activity. Already the yarns produced there 
have pushed out the “low counts” from the market, and 
told on the English exports. There is no question of the 
new native industry being full of meriacé to the interests 
of Manchester. But in proportion as India’s ambition is 
ominous, her strength just now is not so inconyeniently 
great. The competition has not yet assumed undue de- 
velopment. The Indian mill-owner has not yet taken to 
the manufacture of the finer fabrics. The day is yet 
distant for him to compete side by side in all branches of 
;the trade. But if time goes on, his skill and capital will 
“increase, and they will “be employed in attempts to widen 
the field of his enterprise.” It is only through contemp- 
tuous slight and relaxed watchfulness that the evil already- 
existing has had opportunity slyly to have crept in. Tox 
long the precaution has been delayed, and further neglect 
-will aggravate the case, and embitter the consequences. 
Just now it is easy cnough to deal with the infant in its 
initiatory stage, or, in a few years, England might have to 
fight for the very existence of her manufacturing power. 
Strongly moved by this prescience of selfishness, the 
astute Lancashire people have precipitated themselve: 
‘nto action. They are never at a loss for pretexts. Find- 
ono vulnerable point for attack, the duty levied upor 
*oods has been made the ground for originating 





ibay Chamber of Commerce’s Memorial against the Tariff Bill of 1875, 
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grievance, and construeting upon it a plausible case. It 
is ever and anon with them to take their stand upon free- 
trade principles—their usual unassailable position, and 
use the old weapon which has always told with unerring 
certainty. In their opinion, small though it be, and 
however levied for financial reasons, still the duty under 
question is liable to objection on general principle. The 
impost ought to be looked upon as “a remnant of pro- 
tection,” which, operating in favor of the Bombay mill- 
owners, is not so much hostile to English manufacturers, 
as it is particularly prejudicial to the interests of the vast 
mass of the Indian consumers, by “impeding the impor- 
tation of an article of first necessity.” As such, it is 
perfectly irreconciliable with the accepted public maxims 
of England, and her declared policy. Both justice and 
- economy demand the abolition of a duty which places two 
rival parties under unequal conditions. Loud also is the 
complaint of Manchester by reason of the Indian manu- 
facturers being free from all restrictive legislation. ‘Their 
factories are worked any number of hours daily. No 
Sabbath interrupts them with suspension of business. 
The advantage in the unduly lengthy hours of Indian 
labour, needs to be counter balaived by the operation -of 
an Indian Factory Act. On behalf of the Indian lactory - 
hands and the wage-carning classes in general, the law, © 
should step in to impose an obligatory abstinence, where 
there is no ‘voluntary abstinence, by the extension of © 
Constantine’s edict to heathenish India.* . The desire of 
the Lancashire manufacturers to equi-balance the mutual 
advantages and disadvantages, and compete on equal 
erms, is but natural. They are not to be blamed for 
struggling to remove every obstacle to their trade, and_ 
push the interchange of their goods. But the fact, ought 
to be borne in mind that their traffic in this country is ab- 
~—"and in contradiction with the truths of political 
y. They are encamped in India, as the Turks are 
be “encamped in Europe.” The ascendency they 





asthe emperor Constantine the Great who, in 312 A.D,, first made 
rest-day by law. . 
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wish to maintain is simply an usurpation, which rests 
adipittedly upon force, and lacks the conditions of 
perpetuity. It may be doubted whether, with the 
exception of the slave-trade, any spectacle so scan- 
dalous as the’ maintenance of this tratlic by force has 
been given to the world by any civilized. nation. But 
supremacy founded upon uncertain allegiance, is seldom 
lasting. The endeavour to prolong its duration, often 
leads to the most pitiful subterfuges. There is an ingenuity. 
about the innocent-looking intentions professed by the 
Lancashire mill-owners, of which the flimsy veil scarcely . 
needs rending. The exaggeration of facts is readily 
intelligible.* The perfidy underlying is clearly seen 
through. Nothing, indecd, tells more against them, than 
the quiet remorseless way in which’ they have entered 
upon wantonly aggravating the evils already inflicted, and - 
heightening the difficulty of the Indians in their up-hill 
task of reparation. Nevertheless, the agitation has work- 


ed its way by the energy of men who constitute almost 


“a fifth power in the realm.” They have waited in a 
large and influential deputation upon the Scerctary of 
State for India, and appealed for a little consideration in 
their favor. ‘Is it too much to expect that their trad- 


‘ing relations should be unimpeded with their Eastern 


dependency.”+ During the last two centuries, so again and 
again have the British manufacturers been treated with 
indulgence, that compliance with their requests has be- 
come, as it were,'a thing of course—a precedent and 
rule. One more concession, and it is the last—so the 





* S§ Lancashire deputation waited upon the Sceretary of State for Indi: 
yeaterday to urge the entire abolition of the import duties on cotton and cotton 
goods brought into [ndia, The operation of these duties was ludicrously magni- 
fied by the spokesman of the party. One of them talked of a duty of 5 per cent 
as threatening an entire extinction of the cotton maunfactures of Kagland wh+? 
another declared that it would transfer her manufacturing interest to? 
import duty of 5 per cent can have, we believe, but little effect on tk 
ment of the cotton industry of Bombay, and it can have no appreciabl 
on our trade with other customers. In other markets the Lancashire a 
manufactures must compete side by side, and the utter extinction of - 
manofacturer of England with ali the world but India open before us, 
ful and excited dream,”—-imes, February, 1876. 


+ Speech in a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in X 
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Sceretary of State pledged himself to the Manchestcrians 
that the objectionable duty on their imports should have. 
the first claim to reduction, whenever reduction might be 
possible. : 
But the great question at issue, is one which deeply 
Change in the nae fects not only Manchester, but also: 
tional temper of In- India, and through her the continent of 
ain. Asia, and half the world. The two 
manufacturing communities attach the same importance” 
to its decision, and await it with equal anxiety. On the’ 
one side, the English manufacturer presses with increasing : 
earnestness for the abandonment of the duty to which he 
imputes the declining profits of his trade. On the other, 
fhe Indian manufacturer is eager to have the cotton-trade 
of his country transferred back into his hands. None of 
them can be favoured or disappointed at the expense of the 
other—the well-being of them both being essential to the ‘ 
general prosperity of the British Empire. The day is. 
past for exparte judgments, and one-sided policies, and’ 
high-handed suppression. All make-believes of the iden- 
tity of the interests of India with those of England, are now: 
matters of derisive repudiation. India is now in a very 
different humour from what it was in past generations. The 
once timid, unquestioning, and passively qbedient Natives,’ 
who tacitly concurred in all the opinions, and quietly. 
looked on the proceedings of the governing class without: 
dissent or demur, are now criticising, disapproving,and out-, 
spoken, in the opposite extreme. No trait in their cha-: 
racter is so marked now as their proneness to give an ex+ 
pression to their views, from their own stand-point, on all: 
policies and acts of the Government. ‘The least wrong or 
Injustice how disturbs their composure, and moves them: 
to call public meetings and address public memorials.: 
Airing grievances is now their common practice, and: 
their chronic opposition is in strong contrast with their® 
former silent endurance. Touching international matters, 
“heir views arc the counter-views of an opposite camp 
that of Manchester—of rivals on the same field of 
wise. Knowledge has roused their instincts, and 
‘ortion as they have been awakened to a sense of 
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the advantages they possess to carry on the cotton manu- 
facture at home, and it is felt to be of great moment to 
their fortunes and interests, is the present attempt of 
Manchester to tamper with them regarded with embittered 
feelings and animosity. ‘Too far has the adversary 
trenched upon their domain, and is it too much to ask for 
securing their interests, more precious even than political 
liberty, by such fences as might effectually prevent fur- 
ther encroachment ? [From the heart of her heart, does 
India now nurture the wish to keep as clear as possible 
of Manchester interference and control, to shake off her 
material bondage, to uproot all grievances and grudges of 
the past and prevent that no more seeds of future mis- 
chief be planted, to exclude foreign goods from her 
market and. restrict them to the narrowest limits with a 
view to their extinction, and to be left alone to her free- 
‘will and spontaneity in working out her social and com- 
mercial problems. In a word, her ambition is Self- 
Government. 
“* Between parties with such irreconciliable differences of 
opinion, the Indian Government is placed 
The IndianGovern- in a very delicate position. No leeee 
yaent in a fix. 3. 5 raat =) 
éan it openly express the sympathies of 
race as of yore, gnd sacrifice native interests without con- 


cern. The old line of policy of governing India solely in the’ 


interests of England, is now impossible. In the present 
state of British India, no statesman, with a knowledge of its 
wants, and a sense of responsibility, can deny or endea- 
vour to extenuate the necessity of reconsidering the 
popular maxims, modifying the old basis of trade, and 
enunciating new principles for its future guidance. India 


fs much requircs an independent Tariff of her own, as- 
q P ’ 


does England. It. is obviously the duty as well as the 


policy of the Government to foster and enconrage local. 


industry to the utmost, as a source of wealth to the State. 
Theoretically has the free-trade policy has been avowed 
and reavowed for-the last fifty years, but the enjoymer~ 
of a virtual monopoly of the Indian market by the F~ 
lish manufacturers is notorious. Like a remane! 

the development of her resources Las been put 
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session to:session, and left over till another assize. Very 
long have her people patiently borne the fetters put upon 
their trades. It is time now for the emancipation of 
Indian industry, Such a step has become a. thing of 
prime necessity to meet the requirements of progressive 
India. Fiscal as well as social reasons make it desireable 
to see her become a manufacturing country, such as she 
once was. Her growing population requires other re- 
sources for living than merely agriculture. With the 
daily increasing expenditure of her government, the 
nation should at the same time grow richer day by day. 
The multitude of her educated young men is in want of 
an opening for their livelihood. The mdustrial field is 
one of inexhaustible resources, where their talents can 
have the freest exercise and scope for play, and be turned 
to the best account. .Though in contravention of the 
express rules for suppression, yet right-minded Governors, 
in accordance with the views of enlightened States, have 
not been wanting to open professions, and set up institu- 
tions, giving a practical turn to the national mind, and 
stimulating productive industry. The Medical College 
is an instance in proof. The Civil Engineering College 
is another. ‘The several Industrial Schools, and Art 
Museums, and Art Exhibitions, are so many nurseries of 
Indian skill and ingenuity. The professed object with 
which Government is interested in the founding of Dr. 
Sircar’s Science Association, or the Albert Industrial 
Tnstitution, is to turn out well-educated and well-trained 
men for the introduction of new arts and manufactures. 
“ From time to time,” says Lord Northbrook, “ articles of 
importance to the development of the resources of India 
—~such as machinery and iron—have either been entirely 
relieved from duty, or the duty has been reduced to the 
lowest amount.”* “In reference to the remission of the 
duty on hides, Sir William Muir has remarked :—“ But 
raw hides having been exempted in 1860, the mainte- 
nance of the duty would evidently have been a burden on 
the export of tanned and prepared skins, and thus a 








* Speech on the Tariff Bill of 1875, 
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check upon a profitable’ industry. Indeed, one chief’ 
merit of the prescnt measures is that unfettered export 
will promote domestic manufacture not only in this ease, 
but in that of cotton goods, oils, and other commoditics 
(as has already been done with jute), and so enconrage 
the shipment of our staples in a more yuluable shape, 
and one that will ensure a higher return. Aud we may 
assuredly hope that India has now a new role before her 
by the growth of a flourishing export trade in her own 
manufactures.” AIL such circumstanees are unmistake- 
able admissions of the claim of the Natives to progress— 
though it be that in a piece-meal fashion has progress 
with them been in the habit of marching. 

The position of India being thus placed broadly and 

No logic in tho Plainly before the world, it is she, and 
arguments of Man- not her rival, tbat has a preferential 
ahester. claim for relict. Blessed as the TLanca- 
shire men are with mubounded freedom, resources, skill, 
and capital, and who are already in the enjoyment of a 
practical monopoly, to'indulge them with further conces-, 
sions would be, to quote a Hindoo proverb, “putting oil 
over an oiled head.” They have not made cut a-good 
case, but magnify the "operation of duties which 
have no appreciable influence. The notion that they. are 
threatened with an entire extinction of their trade by « 
its transfer to India, is an alarm which cannot be treated 
with respect. Notwithstanding the, springing up of the, 
several Bombay tills, the demand for linglish cotton 
manufactures, instead of abating, has steadily progressed, 
From £9,803,143 in 1858-59, the value of their exports has 
risen to £19,387,270 in 1874-75. It has been slurred over 
that the competition now felt to be so great a sore-point, has 
always existed from native hand-loom weavers, whose pro- 
ductions are still consumed to the extent of 40 per cent. 
Calculations have been made on both sides,showing that the 
durable goods of native manufacture are more to the benefit 
of the Indian consumer, than the over-sized, and mildewed, 
and fraudulent cottcn-cloths of Manchester. The duty 

é - * 
f Speech on the Tariff Bill of 1875. 
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objected to, is far from being intended as a protection. 
This levied for revenue purposes, and yields £800,000, 
“which being distributed over 240,000,000, of people, is 
certainly not felt by them to be oppressive.” The new 
Indian industry has not been “warmed into an artificial 
life by protective duties,” but “has flourished by its .own 
strength*’—by reason of the natural advantages possessed | 
by the Indian manufacturer in cheap labour, and in proxi- 
-mity to the source of supply of raw materials, as well as 
to the market for sale, all which largely operate in his 
favor. In the presence of such overwhelming influ- 
ences, the effect of the five per cent duty can, reat 
sonably considered, be as minute only as that of & 
billionth solution. ‘To declaim against it then as a fetter 
upon commeree, and “a tax upon the clothing of 
200,000,000 people for the benefit of 11,000 investors, and 
less than 10,000 work people,” is ludicrous exaggeration, 
and misdirection of the public mind. ‘The Enghsh manu- 
facturer is normally handicapped by the advantages poss- 
essed by his rival with which no other advantages can 
permanently compete. The cotton industry of India would 
continue to flourish and increase even if the duty were 
abolisied, ‘There is a turn in the wheel of fortune. It 
was before this the time for the diversion of trade from . 
its old into new channels. Now it is the time again for its 
reverting into its ancient channels. 

Recently, there was at the head of our Government a 
“Analysis of the “Statesman, who had entered upon his 
new ‘Tariff Bill of vice-regal career by a declaration to 
181Rs . act upon the. Queen’s Proclamation, 
and who, to all appearance,‘thought that his primary: 
duty in administering, his office was to consider the cir- 
cumstances of India, and try to better them. With 
indreasing expenditure but an inclastic revenue, he well 
knew that his most pressing function was to promote her 
economy. No doubt that on principle Lord Northbrook 
was opposed to a step which was bad for India from an eco- 
nomic stand-point. In His Lordship’s opinion, the remis- 





* Separate Revenue—No. 6 Despatch. India Office, Lith Jely, 1875. 
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sion of duty urged by the cotton manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire involved in it a loss of revenue, a liability to fresh 
taxation, the putting a veto upon and the postponement of 
the development of local industry to an indefinite period, 
and the leaving the millions committed to his charge 
entirely dependent upon agriculture in the face of perio- 
dic famines. But it is not easy for an Indian Governor 
scrupulously to act as guardian of his people’s , inter- 
ests. His power is not so great as is his responsibility. 
In all matters where Indian interests clash with Imperial 
. interests, too often is pressure brought to thwart him in 
acting from an Indian point of view, and giving effect to 
his principles and convictions. He rules ina land of anoma- 
lies, where no one yet has been able or permitted to hold 
even the balance of justice. Lord Northbrook was fully 
desirous of siding with India in the dispute, but he failed 
not to remember the opponents he had to deal with—oppo- 
nents who had never raised a clamour in vain, and who 
were in this particular instance headed by the Secretary of 
State for India. Feeling himself not daring enough to carry 
his authority to its utmost limits, he proposed a middle 
course — trimming between the two extremes. By diploma- 
tic carefulness he wanted to avoid committing himself to 
any definite course of action ; and the outcome of his half- 
hearted resolve is the famous half-way Tariff Bill of 18 75, 
which is “a strange mis-shapen thing,” 


“Which one knows not what to call, 
Its generation is so equivocal” : 


« 
—whether, like the Heteromita of Professor Huxley, “it 
‘is animal or vegetable’* This Bill is a medley of the 
most incoherent principles. By it Lord Northbrook does 
and undoes in the same breath. He concedes to both 
parties, and to none. He gives power with one hand, 
and takes it back with the other. He. stands by India, 
and breaks with India. He tries to please Manchester, 








*It resembles the programme of the new Republican French Ministry, which 
is said to be :—* Neither flesh nor bone : a great deal of vagueness with a great 
deal of inevitable weakness 3 a sort of whipped cream with seasoning to every 
one’s taste.” —Home News, March 17, 1876. : 
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put balks it in the end. Duties are remitted with a:view 
that India may have “a flourishing export-trade in her 
own manufactures,” but a new duty is imposed for ever 
disabling her from competing in a valuable branch of indus- 
try. The present cotton-duty is retained in the interest 
of the Indian mill-owners. But the substitution of a 
new duty on the import of foreign long stapled cotton is 
apparently designed to protect the English mill-owners in 
their monopoly of the finer fabrics. In his perplexity, 
he promises to both parties, but disappoints them alike 
in the result. ; 

This fast and loose method of treating so grave a 
matter, is unquestionably a great failure. It is more than 
that—a mischievous blunder. The question is decided 
neither way. The great conflict is not brought to a final 
issue. Nothing could be politically more unwise than to 
have left the subject to be contended over to the bitter end. 
Lord Northbrook ought to have pursued a straightforward 
course by plainly avowing his thorough adhesion to one 
cause or the other. Ifthe pressure of Manchester was too 
great for him to resist, he could have yielded to it with 
many previous instances in his favor, Not his infamy, but. 
his impotence and. the subservience of his position to the 
India Office would then have become patent to the world. 
His conduct in that case would have been in accordance 
with, and not a departure from, the rule laid down. -Tf, . 
on the other hand, he was really anxious to serve India 
to the best of his power, the definite and decisive line of 
action lay clear before him. Remembering that apon him 
rested the burden of representing its people, he ought to 
haye, braced himself up and stood forth before his 
countrymen “to speak and act for those who are unable 
to speak and act for themselves,” and abided by his reso-— 
lution with a stout heart and sustained energy. It being 
too well known that Indian interests weigh a feather in 
the scale against English interests, the Native public had 
anxiously looked forward to the part that Lord North- 
brook would take. in the matter. To all intents and 
purposes he was their immediate great protector, the 
natural patron of their local trades and industries, and the 
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defender of the administration of their country from all 
hostile outside: influences. As such, it was naturally 
expected that his legislation would be conscientious, and 
that his policy in the matter would be such as to settle 
the prospects of a great and growing industry, but still 
in its slow tentative era, for permanant good. It suffi- 
cieutly appears that he was disposed to make a stand, for 
the first, time in Anglo-Indian histury, on behalf of India. 
But he did not bring the question a step nearer to decision 
such as has fulfilled the confidence reposed in him, or enti- 
tled him to the gratitude of our nation, Rather the disap- 
pointinent is extreme, caused by a forecast which leaves 
the future of our cotton industry as much involved in em- 
barassment and uncertainty as ever. His Lordship did not 
take up the question on its broad principles, to lay down a 
broad and well-defined policy, holding up a hopeful assu- 
rahee, and inaugurating a new erator India; but, aarrow- 
ing it to one of revenue, he has disposed of it without a 
distinet finding’ either in the affirmative or negative. 
The inference is irresistible, that, if the state of Indian 
Finance. had permitted, Lord Northbrook would have 
parted with the £800,000 raised from the 5 per cent 
import duty on cotton goods. Thoroughly’ sifted, it is 
impossible for any one to deny that the Tariff ‘Bill .of 1875 
is of a piece with all previous legislation of the kind. ° On 
the face of it, it is promisingyenough, and is redolent of 
generous sympathies and good will’ But, in truth, it is a 
guilded pill in which is-embodied the latent principle, acted 
upon from age to age, which is kindred +o all its predeces- 
sors inaiming at the suppression of Indian industry. In 
minor points it seems to favor India. But in the main itis 
as inimical as ever to her interests. Ostensibly is the bur- 
den upon the export of her cotton manufactures removed 
for widening the market for their sale. But in reality the 

- promise held forth is reduced to a nullity by limiting the 
- growth‘and preventing the’ improvement of her cotton 
industry, The little advantage is purchased at the cost 
of permanent injury to the prospects of the native manu- 
facturer. The 5 per cent import duty upon” foreign raw 
cotton, which by far is the most important of all points 
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comprised in the Bill, evidently covers a design to. put an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of further progress. 
Practically, it places an embargo on the expansion of 
Indian cotton enterprise, and confines it to only one corner 
of the broad dominions it has for its fullest play. Un- 
called for by any urgent necessity, opposed to sound eco- 
nomy, and promising not the least financial benefit to 
the country, it is an imposition which can never have any 
extenuation, and an act of wrong-doing for which Tis 
Lordship’s admirers can never find an apology. The fact 
is staring us in the face that further improvement in our 
cotton industry is doomed.* ; 
Lord Northbrook’s Tariff Bill, justly styled ‘an elabo- 
The verdict of the T2te piece of evasion,” lias disappointed 
Secretary of state all parties. ‘The Lancashire people, at 
fur India, whose instance it has been revised, 
and forywhom the arrangement made is on the whole 
beneficial, is full of discontent at the retention of the 
duty which has given rise to the contention. They ¢an- 
not indeed bid Nature to reduce the capability of the 
Indian soil for producing cotton.. By no human means 
is it possible for them to have removed the vast coal-beds 
from which the motive power of production is drawn. 
The markets for sale lying close by the manufactories 
cannot be distanced by artificial devices. The.abundance 
and cheapness of Indian labour cannot be repressed other- 
wise than either by ‘the annihilation or deportation of 
the Indian population. These are advantages which 
may: defy them, to nullify, But it is quite in their 
power to, influence the Parliament or the Ministry, 
and'bring about the abolition of the duty which stimu- 





* 

* In the faréwell address, voted virtually by the British Indian Association, it 
isstated that Lord Northbrook “ anngunecd an culightened aud liberal commercial 
policy by a revision of the tariff duties, dictated by the highest consideration 
forthe best interests of India.”« But all India bas universally condemned this 
new impost. Not one voice hds been raised in its defence in England, The 
Secretary of State for India has.not sanctioned it. . It is against the- convictions 
of Lord’ Northbrook himself, the spirit of whose speech on the Bill indirectly 
condemns it, aud whose absolute silence on the subject js but a silent confession 
of its indefenpibility. Truly has it been remarked that he was “conscientous 
Without zeal,” and'that “in spite of the most- upright intentions, and a generally 
pradent policy, he committed more acrious:*blunders than’ any of his predeces- 
sors.” ees eer a 
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lated the growth of a rival industry, and secured to 
it success by excluding foreign competition. They can 
well bring their pressure to bear upon the Secretary of 
State for India, for the passing of an Indian, Fattory 
Act, or the. imppsition of an Indian Excise duty, for. 
safeguards of their interests, If revenue considerations 
stand in their way, they can compel the Indian Viceroy 
to levy either the Income Tax, or increase the Land Tax 
at their instance. It is but natural, in such plenitude of 
power, for the cotton lords of Lancashire to have become 
extremely disgusted at the Inkewarmness of Lord 
Northbrook. hey highly resent his artful dodge and 
evasion. Lesolved to be satisfied with nothing short of 
the entire repeal of the obnoxious duty, they have had 
recourse to the Marquis of Salisbury for a’ more satis- 
factory mediation. ‘It is not a little curious to mark the 
conflict between two parties with hostile interests leading 
to a conflict between the powers of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India. The latter question has 
grown out of the former, and: threatens to overshadow 
the original agitation for Free Trade or Protection. The 
real question at issue now is not so much what shall be 
the commercial and fiscal policy of India in the future, 
as what shall be the relations between the Government 
of India and the Home Government. The retention of 
import duties on manufactured cotton goods, and the im- 
position of a new duty on foreign raw material, are now 
matters of secondary importance compared to the dispute 
+ between the two governing heads of India. It is enough 
to.make a passing allusion to this matter, and proceed to 
deal ‘with that which is directly under consideration. 
Unlike Lord Northbrook, the Secretary of State does not 
hesitate to pass the Rubicon. He takes the bull by the 
horns, and decides peremptorily Alexander-like not by 
untying, but cutting the Gordian knot, _A thorough anti- 
protectionist—be he. really so in fact, or professes to be 
one for the moment—he cannot brook any thing which has 
the appearance of protection. However insignificant it is, 
there is no doubt of the Indian import cotton duty favour- 
ing the Indian cotton industry to some extent. The Eng- 
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lish manufacturer is therefore right in pointing out its pro- 
tective tendency as an exception to the generally accepted 
system of, free trade pursued by England, and reasonable in 
taking objection to its existence. On the other hand, India 
is wrong in believing that duty to be anelement esseritial 
to her prosperity. With so many natural advantages vast- 
ly preponderating in her favor, it is immaterial whether 
that duty be maintained, or abandoned. The right view 
to take of itis, that it “offers a false encouragement, 
which diverts the Indian manufacturer from the efforts by 
which his success can alone be permanently secured”*— 
and the real well-wisher of India would be he who should 
persuade her to believe that it is to her interest to abolish 
that duty at the earliest opportunity. Morcover, the 
question has a political, besides its commercial, aspect— 
the political being the more important of the two. 
There has been such a considerable increase in the 
number of petitions and representations addressed by the 

natives of India, on the, subject, that it may well be 
judged’ that the contention“is hot enough even now. It 
will be waged with greater vehemence as strength is 
acquired by them in the lapse of time. *“The pro- 
longed existence of the duty will only keep open a sore 
which is likely to spread over a wider surface, and may, 
if it be too far prolonged, become a scrious public 
danger.f” Influenced by these considerations, and moved 
by a tenderness becoming the trustee of the interests of 
India and the promoter of its industry, the Secretary of 
State has asked the Governor-General to reconsider his » 
legislation, and recommended the policy of an entire 
removal of the duty “as quickly as-is consistent with the 
conditions of the Indian revenue. It should not be 
adjourned for an indefinite period, but provision should be 
made for it within a fixed term of years.”{ 





* Separate Revenue, No. 6 Despatch, dated 15th July, 1875, 
¢ Seperate Revenue, No. 6 Despatch, dated 15th July, 1875. 
$ Despatch, Legislative No, 51, India Office, dated 11th Nov., 1875. 
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Here indeed is a most distinct finding, the aim of which 
India for Engiana, C#2DOt be missed or mistaken. Though 
and never for India, Lord Salisbury’s view of the case may 
: appear plausible enough, yet no practical 
man will be deceived by his enthusiastic vindication of 
the general principles. of free-trade, his tender regard 
for Indian interests, his keen fur-sightedness into distant 
political dangers, and his timely precautions against 
them. The hypocritical cant is transparent. The real 
motive at the bottom is easily detected,—it is to be 
served by serving. He has come to the aid of Man- 
chester, that Manchester might come to the aid of a 
Ministry not generally popular in this age. Taking 
for granted that his great object. was to tranquilise the 
mind of India by putting an end to a dubious conflict, the 
precaution taken by him is calculated rather to defeat, 
, than compass that object. Blinded by his partiality and. 
overweening confidence in his own judgment, he has 
overshot the mark. The political insight into Indian 
matters to which he lays claim, is of all things with 
which he can be least credited. He has no knowledge of 
the native mind and sentiment from actual experience, 
What can be more conspicuous than his utter failure in the 
right estimate of the contest in which he has so notoriously 
interfered, and turned its fortune into the wrong direction. 
The fight ought to have been properly understood in the 
light of a serious conflict for far higher stakes, than 
the simple retention or abolition of a petty impost. 
Tt ought to have been regarded as a commercial Cynos- 
cephalae, in which, like the phalanx and the legion 
‘of old, there had met 200,000,000 Indians with mighty . 
interests on the one side, and a powerful plutocracy on 
the other, to measure their strength against each other, 
and the welfare of a third of the human race depended 
on its result. Far from exaggerating, the Natives of 
India attach very little importance to the'duty which has 
originated the quarrel. They very well know that the 
abolition of that duty will “not énable Manchester to 
undersell the Indian mills. The effect of its operation is 
‘ scareely appreciable, and those mills would increase and 
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prosper were it removed. They would suffer by it no 
more than a slight reduction in profit, but there would 
still be left a margin of thirty per cent in their favor. 
The cotton trade of India is secured by so many solid ad- 
vantages and conveniencies, that it defies all policies 
and machinations, if the Indians be only true to them- 
selves. Fresh capital is being invested, and new and 
improved machinery imported, for profiting by that trade. 
In o single year—and that the year of ,doubtfulness 
—the addition to the manufacturing power of Bombay 
has been so great, as 50 percent. From a 1,000,000, 
the number of its spindles has become 1,500,000.* 
‘The example of Bombay, will be taken up by Cal- 
cutta and Madras. Indeed, ‘there has begun the 
march of a manufacturing revolution, which, having 
commenced with cotton, has already extended itself 
to jute, will soon spread to wool, silk, and paper, 
and which must eventually extend to other industries 
—a revolution greater than the world has ever seen, 
and which will not only affect the English nation, but 
all the white races who have any manufactures worth 
naming. The real point struggled for by our nation, 
was to know whether India was to be governed ia 
Indian interests or in the interests of England, whether 
the commercial relations between the two countries were, 
as heretofore, to be determined by the stronger of them, 
whether the days of unrighteousness and oppression 
had been succeeded by days of equity and charity, 
whether the governing body were to be content with 
having engrossed every position of high emolument 
in the country, or should monopolise also the depart- 
ments of commerce and manufactures, and leave only 
the field of agriculture to the governed for their livli- 
hood. In brief, it was an experiment to test whether 
India, like every other colony of England, would be 
treated as a self-governed country. Taught by bitter 
are how promise after promise held out to them 





* Abthis rate, it will take sixteen years to have between 6,000,000, and 


000,902, spindles, the number employed in Engiand in producing for the Indian , 


farkets. 
| t Indian Manufacturers and the Indian Tariff, by Mr. Robert H. Elliot, 
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has been broken, the people of this country desire for 
nothing so much as to be dealt with sincerely, and to 
have the truth avowed with a manly frankness and 
honesty. Failing to look at the . matter from this 
point of view, the’manner in which it has been dealt 
with and disposed of, is as much a scandal to the British 
nation, as it has caused the most bitter disappointment 
_to the Indians. Both Lord Northbrook’s cold half- 
hearted meagure, and the imperious over-ruling of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, have dissipated and given the most 
distinct, plain, and complete denial to the flattering hopes 
indulged in by our nation that better days had dawned for 
them. Instead of reform, and an improved regime, and a 
new role, there is the most positive retrogression. There 
is the same sympathy of race for race, the same persistent 
avowal of the coincidence of Indian with English interests, 
the same rapacious spirit for exaction,. and the same de- 
termination to hold India in pupilage in.-1876, as in 1776, 
No change with her growing intelligence and: enlighten- 
ment, no respect of native merit and aspiration, no subor- 
dination of politics to morals, no wish to repair the injuries 
of the past, and no sign of an honest movement. for im- 
proving the future. India for England is as much the 
order of the day, as it was ever. The thinking portion of 
the native community feel their understanding highly 
insulted by being asked to believe, that the maintenance of 
the duty on imported cotton manufactures is opposed to 
the best interests of their country. This is most bare- 
facedly inculeated in the face of the protective tariffs 
adopted by all the other colonies to shut out the manu- 
factures of the mother-country. If there is one point on 
which that community, in its present mood, is particularly 
sensitive, itis with regard to the encouragement of domes- 
tic, and not of foreign, industry. Now that a strong dis- 
position is shown by our people to develop local produc- 
tions of every kind, it was looked forward to with great 
hope, in the recent agitation, that a fiat would be issued 
responding to that disposition, and seconding their efforts 
_ by the offer of every facility for utilizing their resources 
and opportunities. “Well conscious of their fitness alike for 
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growing, manufacturing, and trading, their confinement 
‘exclusively to agricultural industry, is a grievance on the 
.. redress of which their heart is wholly set. The tension 
.of public interest, therefore, was raised to the highest 
pitch by the prospect of the settlement of a sore question 
—the emancipation, or the repression of Indian industry 
—brought forward by folks the most meddie-some in 
our affairs, and obstructive to our advancement. No 
other body annually puts India to so heavy a loss as 
Manchester, and the popular feeling against 1t is virulent 
in proportion. Believing in his sympathies and bland 
- assurances, the fight was at first left to be fought out by 
Lord Northbrook. But on his insincerity becoming 
patent, and on his beating a retreat, the rising manhood 
of the day every where came to the front, raised an up- 
roar, and combatted the policy of Manchester. The 
struggle resembled as one between Boreasand the Tro- 
pical Monsoon, for predominance in our latitudes. It is 
too early for the latter to prevail against the Nor-Westers 
in March. . Singlarly, it is yet premature for India to 
expect her interests to get the better of English 
interests, which are still in their march. Fighting in 
chains, and miscalculating their strength, the people 
of this country have been overhelmed with defeat. 
Tt is all over with their fondidea of supplying home- 
wants by home-manufactures. The matter is shelved 
and indefinitely postponed. Now that the most decisive 
lie has been given, and the worst suspicions have 
been confirmed, “how can we,” says the Englishman, 
“any longer credit England with that desireof which 
_ we hear so much, to see India become a great manufac- 
turing.country? It is with a keen sense of shame that 
we are impelled to confess that that desire has no exist- 
ence in fact, except so far as it is compatible with the in- 
_ terests of a selfish and powerful body of Englishmen, 
who value India only for the market she affords for their 
goods ; a body of Englishman whose avarice has already 
made their country 2 political nonentity in Europe, and 
is, we fear, destined to rob her of every noble attribute.*” 





* The Englishman of 7th August, 1875, 
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The severe strain put upon hypocrisy has made it im- 
possible any longer to conceal the truth. The gravity 
of the occasion has wrung out the fact, that the compe- 
tition of India with England in manufactures is an evil, 
and that therefore ‘it was the desire of the Government, 
with the concurrence of the Council, to do whatever 
seemed to be in accordance with sound policy, to prevent 
what little evil might be thought to exist from assuming, 
through their neglect, undue proportions. The only 
measure at prescnt required appeared to be the imposi- 
tion of a duty upon the imports of all raw cotton except- 
ing the produce of continental Asia or Ceylon, which 
had therefore been provided for in the Bill.” If in spite 
of such precautions, the Indian local manufactures should 
assume more important dimensions than at present, then 
there appeared no doubt that the proper course would be, 
not only a repeal of the import duty, with its concomi. 
tant resort to more objectionable taxation, but the impo- 
sition of an Kacise duty.”* 

The victory of Manchester has much to teach. It 

Manchester's para- Plainly tells, that all combined India is 
mouniey in India’s no match for the cotton spinners and 
consideration. . * 

weavers of that city. There is need 

to speculate upon the impression which this victory hag, 
made upon the Indian mind. Ever since the Matiny, in 
no matter have all Anglo- Indians become so unanimous and 
sedulous, as in preaching loyalty. But this triumph of 
Manchester is a proof of its intrinsic superiority, which has 
not the less amazed, than perplexed, the Natives in decid: 
ing whom to pay to their allegiance, and look uponas the 
most supreme power in the State. They have seen a power- 
ful Governor-General go to the wall, and a strong-minded 
Secretary of State put in a dilemma, out of which he 
has had to come with quasi-impeachment. They have 
seen a Prince of the Royal Family, aad the “King that 
shall be hereafter,” come and go away like figures in 
a dissolving-view, without any effect upon the Oriental 
mind by not moving, but holding heaven and earth at a 





* Mr, Hope’s Speech on the Tariff Bil. Mr, Hope leaves no hope, 
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stand-still, and leaving every stone unturned where it lay. 
They have weighed Her Majesty the Queen herself, and 
found her wanting in power to do the least good 
or evil. They have found the imperial Parliament to 
be little better than a place for scenes, in which Indian 
matters make its members either go to sleep, or quit 
the House,—in which “a broken head in Cold-Bath 
Fields excites greater interest than three pitched battles 
in India.”{ The only power which has on scores of occa- 
sions made itself truly felt, by turning flourishing towns 
into scenes of ruin, by consigning whole classes to po- 
verty, by pressing with a dead-weight upon native 
industry, with whom lies whether to repeal or levy a tax, 
whether to create famine or abundance in the land, is 
Manchester. Vain, therefore, is the visit of the heir- 
apparent for the exaction of hymage—vain the assumption 
by the Queen of the title of the Empress of India. It is 
not Ormuzd, but Alhriman, that is the real governing 
power. It is Manchester that is the real arbiter of the 
fate of India. || 
The Marquis of Salisbury, it is said, has been influenced 
Cawaseemidl in his decision by the political considera- 
a overriding the eae a er 
Queen's proclama- tion of _nipping animosity in the bud, and 
ee pelodieaship avoiding a future serious public danger. 
‘of a Lion'and Lamb © Rather the public discontent has been 
betweer England == heightened than allayed. His open 
espousal of the cause of her adversary 
has very much scandalized India. The overthrow suffered 
at the hands of her accredited protector has been a 
great blow to her pride. Her being left still to deal 
with an inveterate enemy, is extremely resented. No 
idea is nurtured with more fondness by the people 
of this country, than that Great Britain and India 
have, by virtue of the Queen’s Proclamation, become 





t Macaulay’s Speech in 1833. 

|| ‘But Manchester is not so rich as itis roputedto be. Itis not unfamiliar 

with the practise of pawning, and her mills and her machinery are pledged to 

an extent of which the public has no proper conception. A deomsday book, 

that would show us to what extent her property is mortgaged, for what amounts 

and to whom, would, indeed, be a most instructive document.”"—Zztract made 
in the Indian Statesman of 9th May, 1876, 
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united kingdoms. By that Proclamation, the ties 
between the two countries have been drawn closer, and 
they are now politically as one. Since then, thé 
principle of common citizenship is the only principle 
which should have .been recognised in the conduct of 
their national affairs, and constant efforts ought to have 
been made to render that union more and more a reality. 
But it needs only a glance at the Statute Book to see how 
far still we are from that complete hearty union, which 
should exist for mutual benefit between countries cireums- 
tanced as Great Britain and India are. Each year that 
volume is crowded with Acts totally and entirely at vari- 
ance with the idea, that India forms an integral portion of 
the British Empire, and is entitled to be governed 
in its own interests, and in accordance with the wishes of 
its own people. It is impossible for denial that a large 
number of laws and institutions are maintained, which re- 
pudiate the theory of union and common benefit, set at 
naught the assurances and promises of Her Majesty, and 
éncourage the antagonism which finds vent in the opinion 
that India is no more than a conquered country, fit only 
to be treated as an abject dependency, and good for 
nothing else on earth, unless it be a market for the 
products of English industry, and an inheritance to fatten 
upon for Englishmen. ; 
Such, then, is_a brief aceount of England's commercial 
policy towards India. It may be sum- 
marised as a policy wholly and purely of 
interest, and not of duty, At first prohibitive, next 
aggressive, then suppressive, it has at last become 
repressive—setting bounds to Native ambition for any 
thing approaching commercial rivalry, In name, it 
advocates free trade. In fact, it upholds a gigantic 
monopoly. The whole history of that poliey—of the 
gradual steps taken to elaborate its frame-work, and of the 
changes introduced from time to time to mature, harden, 
and set it in the mould in which it exists and works at the 
present day,— cannot but leave on the mind the impression 
“that selfishness, combined with insincerity, is the essen- 
tial of all commercial legislation by England with reference 


Sum and substance. 
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‘to India, and that the break-up and repression of 
Indian industry being the great object of that legislation, 
it has been the most efficient cause of the decay and ruin 
of Indian manufactures—which are now like a star whose — 
light survives, though space no longer contains its 
substance. . 

(To be continued.) 


THE GREAT WARS OF INDIA. 


XVIILL—THE WARS OF ALTAMASH. 


A. D. 1211 TO 1235. 


ALTAMASH wasa Turkish slave purchased by Kuttub- 

udeen Ibek for 50,000 pieces of silver, and after- - 
‘wards married to his daughter. He mounted the throne 

of Delhi by defeating and displacing Ar4m, his master’s 

son, He also defeated some of Kuttub’s generals, who 

opposed him at the head of a strong portion of the 

Turkish horse, which formed the flower of the royal 

army. 

‘Aer these successes Altémash directed his arms 
against Naésirudeen Kabacha, the governor of Scinde, 
who held the strong fort of Rantambhor, and was anxi- 
ous to become independent. The ability of Nasirudeen 
was however, not equal to his aspirations, and he was 
therefore easily subdued, the entire country governed by 
him submitting to the victor. Uch and Mooltan were also 
quickly reduced, and all the country of the Sewélik 
hills. 

In 1225, Altémash led his army towards Bengal and 
Behar, which were then held by Yeasaludeen Khiliji, 
who was called prince of Bengal. Altamash forced him 
. to submit to his authority, and, entrusting his son Nasir- 
udeen with the government of Bengal, left that of Behar 
to Yeasaludeen, both being made subordinate to the 
throne of Delhi. Soon after war broke out between 
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Nasirudeen and Yeasaludeen, and, the latter being de- 
feated, the government of both the provinces was assumed 
by Nasirudeen. 

Tn 1232, Altémash besieged the fort of Gwalior, 
which in the reign of Aram had fallen into the hands of 
*the Hindus, and was held by a chief, named Deobal. 
The place was reduced after a siege of one year, and his 
way to it being thus opencd, Altamash marched towards 
Malwa, where he look the fort of Bhilsa and the city of 
Oujein. In Oujein he destroyed the magnificent temple 
of Mahdcéla, one of the twelve great Lingas worshipped 
in India ; and the stone images both of Méhécdla and 
Vikramaditya were sent to Delhi, and broken and 
" placed at the threshold of the great mosque. 

The reign of Altémash was contemporaneous with the 
age of Chingez Khén and the Tartar conquests. India 
was the only country that escaped the rage of Chingez. 
She was in imminent danger of being invaded by him, 
’ when he ran in pursuit of Jell4ludeen, king of Khérism, 
who was hunted down to the banks of the Indus. But 
Chingez did not pass that river, while Jelléludeen swam 
across it and fled towards Delhi. 

The victories of Altémash brought all Hindustan, from 
the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, under 
the sovereign rule of Delhi, though the obedience of 
some portions of it was still merely nominal. They were 
appreciated even by the Kaliph of Bagdad, from whom 
Altémash received investiture in due form, which was 
the earliest recognition of the Indo-Mahomedan empire 
by the head of Islam. 


XVIIL—THE WARS OF ALLAUDEEN. 
A. D, 1295 To 1316. 


Tue reign of All4udeen was distinguished by many 
victories over the Hindus, and his name in history is re- 
cognised as that of the first Mahomedan subjugator of 
the Deccan. He arrogated to himself the title of Sekan- 
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der Sani, or Alexander II; and there is no doubt that 
his conquests were extensive and great, partaking how- 
ever mainly of the character of predatory incursions in 
which nothing but plunder was really secured. No less 
than four invasions of Southern India were made during 
his reign; but the Mahomedan rule was not permanently ‘ 
established there till much later times. 

The career of Alléudeen was commenced in 1292,’ 
when Jeldludeen Khiliji was yet on the throne. Alla, 
who was the emperor’s nephew, requested his permission 
to march against the Hindus of Bhils4, who infested his 
province, and, succeeding in the expedition, afforded 
much satisfaction to his sovereign on account of the rich 
spoils which he brought with him. Being henpecked at 
home Alldudeen naturally preferred a life of activity 
abroad, which carried him beyond the sphere of his wife's 
temper and influence. He therefore proposed again the 
reduction of Chinderi, from which great plunder was 
expected ; and, on that pretext, collected an army of eight 
thousand horse, with which he marched to the Deccan, tiie 
conquest of which had not yet been attempted. Ramdeo, 
rajah of Deogiri, was the first to oppose him, but was 
defeated with great loss after which his capital was 
invested, Great uneasiness was however felt by both 
parties ;—by Alla, from a knowledge of his _weak- 
ness in numbers, which induced him to give out that 
the forces under him only formed the vanguard 
of the imperial army, the whoie of which was advancing 
to support him ; and by Ramdeo, from the conviction of 
his utter unpreparedness, and a belief in the emperot’s 
proximity which boded nothing less than a general con- 
quest of the Deccan. This made the combatants equally 
solicitous to come to terms; and a hasty peace was 
patched up, and Allé bought off by the surrender of fifty 
maunds of gold, a large quantity of pearls and jewels, 
fifty elephants, and a thousand horse. Unfortunately the 
gon of Rdmdeo had intermediately succeeded in collect- 
ing a large army, and coming forward just when Alla 
was preparing to depart, he intercepted his retreat by an 
insolent letter in which he threatened him with imme- 
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diate chastisement. The battle wished for by the prince 
was given to him. It was commenced by the Hindus 
with such violence that Allé began to fear for the result, 
But, at this moment, the detachment left by him before 
Deogiri, abandoning the siege, galloped ‘to the field to 
assist him ; and, the dust raised by the horsemen con- 
cealing their number, the Hindus imagined that the 
bulk of the emperor’s army had at last arrived, and 
immediately took to their heels. The greatest cruelty 
was now perpetrated by the Mahomedans, the whole 
country being sacked by fire and sword. Peace was 
finally concluded on condition of the payment of 600 
maunds of gold, seven maunds of pearls, two maunds of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 1000 maunds 
of silver, 4000 pieces of silk, and other precious commo- 
dities. A bolder attack crowned with greater success is, 
not to be met with even in the annals of Indian warfare, 

His success raised the aspirations of Allé, and he 
returned to Delhi only to murder his sovereign and 
usurp the throne. He then made haste to get into his 
power the family of the murdered: king, who made a 
stand at Mooltan, where they were defeated, which led 
to most of the members being put to death and the 
rest placed in confinement. But, notwithstanding all 
these pressing engagements to attend to, Allé was yet 
able simultaneously to defeat a Mogul army of 100,000 
men in the neighbourhood of Lahore. 

The first great undertaking of Alldudeen’s reign was 
the conquest of Guzerat, in 1297, the rajah of that place 
having recovered his independence, on the withdrawal of 
the garrison left there by Mahomed Ghori, during the 
reign of his immediate successors. The present invasion 
‘of the province was undertaken by Ulugh Khan, the 
brother of Allé, and Nusrat Khan, his vizier, at the 
head of a large army, consisting of 14,000 cavalry and 
20,000 infantry ; and they soog succeeded in re-occupy- 
ing it, after which they laid it waste with fire and sword, 
and carried off from it a large booty in gold, diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds. The rajah, Rai Karan, 
escaped to Deogiri for protection with Ramdeo; but his 
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wives, children, and treasure fell into the hands of the 
Moslem, and the beauty of Cumla Devi, his favorite wife, 
made such impression on the heart of Allé that he mar- 
ried her. 

In 1298, the Moguls re-invaded India, and this for 
sometime continued to be the crying evil of Alla’s 
reign. The enemy on this occasion counted 200,000 
horse, and were led by Katlak Khoja, the son of Dawa, 
or Déood, king of Turkestén. Allé raised an army.of 
300,000 horse and 2,700 elephants to repel them, and 
Ferishta correctly remarks that from the time that the 
spears of Islam were first exalted in India, two such 
mighty armies had never joined in fight on its soil. The 
right wing of Alla’s army was commanded by Zafar, 
a hero of great repute, the left by Ulugh Khan, and the 
centre by the king himself. The bravery and impetu- 
ousity of Zafar gained the victory ; but he was not sup- 
ported by either Ulugh Khan or Alla, both of whom 
equally envied his fame, and the consequence was that 
he was cut to pieces after a wonderful display of valor. 
Alla is said to have expressed greater pleasure at his 
death than for the victory that was obtained. The inva- 
ders however were actively pursued, which sufficed to 
carry them out of the country for the time. 

In 1299, Allé sent Ulugh Khan and Nusrut Khan with 
a large army against the fort of Rantambhor, which was 
now held by Hamir Deo, a descendant of Prithu Rai of 
Delhi; by whom the assailants were repulsed and the 
vizier slain. This forced All& himself to the field. On 
the way qn attempt on his life was made by his nephew, 
Akat, which was unsuccessful, Alla surviving the wounds 
he received. His attention was also distracted by cons- 
piracies, and revolts in Delhi and other places, all of 
which were put down. The siege of Rantambhor was 
then assumed, and, after sitting a whole year before the 
plate, he only gained access to it by a device. He col- 
lected together a large multitude of coolies, and provided 
each with a bag which he had to fill up with earth ; and 
these bags, being piled on each other over a wide base, 
formed an ascent to the top of the walls, by which means 
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' the troops entered the fortress and occupied it. With his 
usual barbarity All4 put the prince, Hdmir Deo, and his 
family and the garrison to the sword. Even the rajah’s 
vizier, who had deserted over to him, was killed, Alla 
refusing to believe that a servant who had betrayed 
one master could be faithful to another. 

In 1302, Alla sent an army, by an unexplored route 
through Orissa, to reduce the fort of Warangal, the capi- 
tal of Telingané. The expedition, however, was not suc- 
cessful at the time, or, at all events, the siege was long 
protracted. Heat the sametime marched personally to 
Cheetore, the chief fortress of Mewar, which had never 
yet been reduced. The Hindu accounts attribute this 
invasion to the beauty of Pudmani, the wife of Bheemsi, 
the Lord-Protector of Mewar, which had smitten the 
very susceptible heart of the king. Cheetore was taken 
after a siege of six months ; and, Bheemsi being made a 
prisoner, Alla insisted on the surrender of his wife as 
the only price of his liberation. To this the adherants 
of Bheemsi affected to agree, and, proposing to send the 
lady and her retinue in covered litters, at once trans- 
ported into Delhi the flower of their warriors—a devoted 
band, that liberated Bheemsi and covered his retreat 
with their lives. Alla re-attacked Cheetore on a later 
day, and captured it ; but, as Pudmani destroyed her- 
self by Johur, he avenged his disappointment in not obtain- 
ing her by the massacre of 30,000 Hindus. He then 
made over the fort to one Maldeo, not considering it 
prudent to retain in Moslem hands the possession of a 
place which the Hindus were sure perpetually to contest 
for. ; 

The king’s attention was next diverted by a fresh 
attack on Delhi by the Moguls, under the lead of Ali Beg 
Gurgun, and Tartak or Targhi. They were opposed by 
Malik Kafur, Alla’s favorite general, at the head of 
80,000 men. The contest was stubborn on both sides 
for a time, till some unaccountable cause created a panic 
among the Moguls and they fled, which Allé attributed to 
the intervention of a saint on his behalf. They repeated 
their invasions several times afterwards, under different 
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leaders, named Kapak, Ikbél, and Mudasir ; but were 
always repulsed by Alla’s generals in the north, till the 
inhumanity of the king towards his prisoners impressed 

“them with a -salutary dread of ‘him, which led to all 
thoughts of invasion being abandoned. An attack of 
India by a body of 40,000 Tartars under Ali, one of the 
grandsons of Chingez Khan, was also defeated about 
this time ; after which the attention of Allé was again 
turned southward, and two expeditions sent out, one to 
Guzerét and the other to Malw4, both of which were 
equally successful. In Malwé the cities of Oujein, Mén- 
du, Daranégurri, and Chinderi were taken; and all 
revolt in Guzerat, having been put down, the detachment 
sent to it proceeded thence towards the Deccan, to which 
afresh expedition had been intermediately despatched 
under Kafur, on the pretext that Ramdeo had failed to 
remit the tribute due from him. It was the fortune of 

_ this party to capture Dewal Devi, the daughter of Cuml& 
Devi and Rai Karan, with whom it returned at once to 
Delhi; and as the girl was found to be exceedingly 
beautiful, she was married to Chizer, the eldest son of 
Alldudeen. 

In the meantime K4fur went on subduing the country 
of the Mahrattas, and then laid siege to Deogiri ; but, 
as Ramdeo submitted, he was received into favour, and 
peace concluded with him on payment of rich presents. 
The army of Kafur then passed on, in 1809, to Telingana, 
for the capture of the mud fort of Warangal which still 
held out. It was now regularly besieged and carried by 
assault, after which the garrison was inhumanly mur- 
dered, which compelled Rajah Laddar Deo to purchase 
peace by the surrender of 390 elephants, 7,000 horses, 
and money and jewels toa very large amount, and by 
agreeing to pay an annual tribute to the king. 

The most distant expedition of Alla’s reign was that 
undertaken by Kafur in 1310, when he marched against 
Bullal Deo, rajah of the Carnatic, and, after defeating 
him and taking him prisoner, ravaged the whole country 
down to Cape Comorin. Ka4fur found in the temples a 
sprodigious spoil in idols of gold adorned with precious 
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stones, and other rich effects consecrated to their worship. 
The plunder carried by him to Delhi is said to have 
amounted to 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96,000 
maunds of gold, and several chests of jewels and pearls. 
Of Alléudeen’s riches generally it is related that they 
surpassed the accumulations even of Méhmood of 
Ghazni. 

The last expedition of Kafur to the Deccan was 
undertaken in 1312, when the rajah of Deogiri was put 
to death and his country ravaged, while the tributes of 
Telingand and the Carnatic were raised. Hirpdl Deo, 
the son of Rémdeo, afterwards avenged his death by 
stirring up the whole of the Deccan to arms, and cap- 
tured a number of imperial garrisons ; and, All4 dying 
in the interim, the independence of the Deccan, which 
he had so exerted to stamp out, was regained. 


, 7 
XIX.—THE EXPEDITION TO CHINA ACROSS THE HIMALAYAS, 
A. D. 1837 To 1339, 


J ONAN, otherwise called Mahomed Toglek, was a merci- 
less tyrant, but a brave and active prince. In his reign 
insurrections were frequent, most of which were sup- 
pressed with great vigor, albeit they were also punished 
with heartless severity. The only military expedition 
of the emperor that need be noticed in these pages is 
his attempted invasion of China, a mad idea which met 
with the discomfiture it merited. 

The reputation of the great wealth of China first 
raised the wish of conquering that kingdom by marching 
to it across the Himdlayé mountains. To this end a 
preparatory expedition was undertaken in 1337, when 
an army of 100,000 men was sent under the command 
of Chusero, a nephew of Mahomed, to explore the entire 
country between India and China, and fix garrisons 
along the line, the emperor proposing to proceed after- 
wards in person, at the head of his whole army, to in- 
vade Peking. ‘The great officers of the state endeavoured 
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to dissuade him from a purpose so extravagant and 
strange ; but he insisted on carrying out his idea, and 
the departure of Chusero was expedited. The moun- 
tains were entered and crossed under great privations, 
and small forts were built on the route ordered to be 
kept open. Proceeding in this manner the boundaries of 
China were reached by an army greatly reduced in 
number and suffering the severest privations from 
scarcity and sickness ; while they were confronted by a 
numerous and fresh army assembled to receive them. 
The dismay of the assailants at this sight knew no 
bounds. Their country was at a great distance behind 
them ; the passes they had come by were almost imprac- 
ticable and could not easily be retraced, while such as 
were traceable were found to have been closed by the 
natives; and the rains were about to overtake them. 
In the fuce of these disadvantages they commenced their 
retreat ; but the savage inhabitants of the mountains, 
no longer fearing them, fell upon them and plundered 
them of their baggage and provisions. The rain falling 
in torrents added to their difficulties, as the path, never 
easily practicable, now became perfectly impassable, par- 
ticularly for horsemen who found themselves up to the 
middle in water. In this dilemma, without anything 
almost to subsist upon, they lost the road, and within a 
space of fifteen days the entire army fell a prey to famine 
and disease. The Chinese troops scarcely stooped to 
molest them; it was unnecessary to do so: they simply 
stood by and saw them expire. Few out of the 100,000 
mea who were sent, came back to tell the tale ; such as 
did come back were of those who: were left behind to 
garrison the forts that were erected. The emperor, 
instead of pitying their condition, ordered all these to be 
put to death, as if they were responsible for the failure 
of his project. Thus ended the only attempt ever made 
from India to conquer China. A friendly intercourse 
with that country was always kept up by land, both in 
the Hindu and Mahomedan periods ; and in the reign of 
Jonah himself a splendid embassy arrived from China, 
in return for which Ibn Batuta, the celebrated traveller 
from Tangiers, was deputed by him to Peking. 


10 
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XX.—THE INVASION OF TIMOUDR. 


A. D, 1397. 


Inp1a was invaded by Timourlung, the conqueror of 
Bajazet, in 1397, his sole objects being to slay infidels and 
amass a large booty to replenish the empty treasury 
of Persia. His grandson, Pir Mahomed, preceded him 
and laid siege to Mooltan, while he himself took direct 
route from K4bool to Dinkote on the Indus. All the 
country between Mooltén and Lahore was sacked by 
the invaders by fire and sword. On the banks of the 
Chendb the fortress of Tuldmbi was taken, and the 
town of the same name pillaged on the pretext of seeking 
for grain. The fortress of Bhatnir was reached next, 
after crossing the Beyah. It belonged to a Hindu prince, 
named Rai Dulchdnd, and was garrisoned by a party of 
Rajpoots who refused to submit. Dulchand however, 
being less resolute, surrendered himself; but, as his | 
brother and his son still held out, his own submission 
went for nothing, and, on the place being taken, all the 
inhabitants were put to the sword. On the banks of the 
Sutledge the armies of ‘Timour and Pir Mahomed were 
united,at a place called Keitél,preparatory to their advance 
on Delhi ; and at Paniput Timour ordered his soldiers 
to put on their fighting apparel. He crossed the Jumna 
shortly after, that he might be better supplied with 
forage ; and then attacked and took the fort of Lowni, 
the garrison of which was killed. 

The army having encamped opposite to Delhi, Timour 
crossed over to reconnoitre the citadel. The smallness 
of his retinue emboldened the king, Mahmood IT, to 
attack him; but the attack was repulsed, and Timour, 
returning to his camp, ordered the 100,000 prisoners he 
had captured since crossing the Indus to be put to death, 
which apprised India of the treatment she had to expect 
from him, and gained him the unenviable name of Hillak 
Khan, or the destroyer. The cause of this severity was 
the fear that the prisoners would naturally incline to the 
people of Delhi, and probably join them if they had an 
opportunity to do so. The order was carried out with 
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such alacrity by his followers that even one of the chief 
Moolléhs, who had never slaughtered a sheep in his life, 
put fifteen Hindus to the sword. 
The next move of Timour was to ford the river with his 
army, in which he was unopposed. He then encamped 
on the plains before that portion of the city which went by 
the name of the city of Feroze, entrenching his position. 
by a ditch, which was strengthened by being stocked with 
buffaloes fronting the enemy. Four days after he marched 
out of his lines and drew up his army in order of battle. 
Méhmood with the army of Delhi and 120 elephants in 
mail advanced to receivehim. The Indian army was 
inferior in numbers, but ably commanded by an intrepid 
vizier : the contest therefore was for a time desperately 
maintained. But the charge of Timour, at the head of a 
squadron, called “ the heroes of Chighatta,” having suc- 
ceeded in dismounting the clephant-drivers in his 
opponent’s service, soon turned in his favor the fortune 
of the day. The elephants, being no longer under con- 
trol, now ran backward in terror, breaking the ranks 
they were intended to support ; and the veteran troops 
of ‘Timour, taking advantage of the confusion, pressed 
forward with such vigour as forced their enemies to 
fly. The consternation of the fugitives was so great, that, ° 
not trusting to their walls, they fled all over the country 
in every direction, the king himself deserting the capi- 
tal and flying to Gugerat, an example which was eagerly 
followed by all the higher officers of the state. The city 
was necessarily compelled to submit ; and Timour promised 
protection to the inhabitants, provided a large ransom was 
paid. He at the sametime placed guards at the gates, 
aad appointed the scriveners of the city and the magis- 
- trates to regulate the contributions to be raised. At this 
: time some one gave out. that the omra‘s and other rich 
men were garrisoning their houses with their dependents 
to evade payment of their shares ; and, this coming to. 
the ears of [imour, he ordered a body of 15,000 
soldiers to march on the city to enforce the authority of 
the magistrates. This they did with a vengeance ; their 
entrance into the city was marked by plunder and out- 
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rage which their own officers could not restrain; the 
streets were rendered impassable by heaps of the dead. 
Some of the Delhians ‘endeavoured to defend themselves, 
but soon got worsted and in despair threw down their 
weapons. The Hindus died in their-usual fashion, by. 
setting fire to their own houses, after killing their wives 
and children; the rest of the inhabitants were all put to 
the sword. Some historians mention that the order 
for pillage and massacre was given by Timour himeelf, 
on its being reported to him that some of the citizens had 
resisted the collectors of the ransom on account of their 
violence. The character of Timour renders this highly 
probable ; it is very unlikely that he should not have 
known what was being done within the city for five whole 
days. He entered the city after the massacre was all 
but completed, and then repaired to the mosque of 
Feroze to give thanks to Heaven for. his victory! The 
architecture of the building particularly arrested his 
attention, upon which he ordered: all further destruction 
of the city to be stayed. He also ordered the capture of 
all stone cutters and masons, and their conveyance 
to Samarkand, to build for him a similar mosqtie in that 
place ; and, after a residence of fifteen days in the city, 
he left it a heap of ruins. : 
On his way back Timour took the fortress of Meerut 
by assault, ravaged all the country as far as Géngotri, 
where the Ganges issues from the mauntains, forced the 
rajah of Jummoo to become a Mussalman, and reduced 
Lahore—beheading the Gicker chief by whom it was 
held. He went back with his whole army, except a 
small detachment left at Delhi to secure it from further 
depredations ; but his name was long held in such terror 
that even after his death Chizer, his viceroy in Mooltan 
and Lahore, found it an easy task to govern all India . 
in succession to Mahmood, as the viceroy of Shah Rokh, 
the son of the destroyer. The actual amount of plunder 
carried off by Timour from India is not stated, except in 
general terms. The variety of it is said to have been 
‘‘ infinite,” and the value “great beyond imagination,” 
The most considerable articles were, as usual, gold and 
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silver in plates, and an immense quantity of pearls and 
precious stones. The number of captives carried off 
was also very great. 


/ 
XXI.—THE CONQUEST OF INDIA BY BABER, 


A. D. 1519 TO 1526. 


Tue tyranny of Ibrahim Lodi led to the conspiracy of 
his omrahs against him and the invitation of Baber, the 
king of Kabool, to the conquest of India. Baber was 
the sixth, or as some countit, the eigth, successor of 
Timourlung on the throne of Tartary, but was driven 
out of his heritage, the province of Verghand, by Shu- 
bidni, the king of the Uzbeks, upon which he took 
possession of Kabool, over which he reigned twenty-two 
years before his conquest of India. 

Previous to the intrigues of the Indian nobles, Baber 
invaded the Punjab in’ 1519, claiming it as a part of the 
possessifhs of Timour ; and, advancing as far as the 
Chen4b, conquered the whole country and placed a 
governor of his own over it, after which he proceeded to 
chastise the Gickers, and then went back to-K4bool. In 
the latter end of the same year he returned to India 
with the intention of taking Lahore, and built a fort 
at Peshawar; but he was again obliged to return to 
Ka4bool in consequence of an invasion of it by the king 
of Kashgar. In a third invasion of India, in 1520, he 
‘reached Sealkote, the inhabitants of which submitted to 
him and were taken in favor, while those of Seidpore, 
having raised the standard of defence, were put to the 
sword, and their wives and children carried into captivity. 
On this occasion also, further prosecution of his projects 
on India was prevented by a fresh attack on Kdbool, 
which was this time invaded by Shah Beg, the chief of 
Kandahar. 

The fourth invasion of Baber, in 1524, was that under- 
taken at the request of the disaffected noblemen of India, 
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who joined him. In this he conquered Lahore and other 
districts of the Punjab, and then appointing governors to 
them returned to Kabool on being deserted by some of - 
the chiefs who had sided with him. The staunchest 
adherant he left in India was Allaudeen, the brother of 
Ibrahim ; and he gave orders to all his officers to join his 
cause and march with him to Delhi, promising to come 
personally to his assistance as soon as the affairs of 
Kabool were settled. The army which Alla was enabled 
to muster amounted to 40,000 men ; but he was never- 
theless defeated by Ibrahim and obliged to find refuge 
in Kabool, nor did Baber come back to India till 1526. 
The army brought down by Baber in his fifth and 
last expedition, consisted of 10,000 horse. He advanced 
with it to Sedlkote, where he was joined by most of his 
Indian adherants. Aided by these he defeated Dowlut 
Lodi, one’ of.the omrahs who had first invited and then 
deserted him, and reduced the fort of Milwit where 
the traitor had taken shelter. The governor of Hissér, 
Firozé, was at the sametime defeated by his sen Huma- 
yun, while the vanguard of lbrahim’s army was repulsed 
by one of his generals named Timour. By %he time 
the two grand armies neared each other the entire 
force under Ibrahim consisted of 50,000 horse and 1,000 
elephants, while that under Baber amounted to 24,000 
horse. An advance party of 5,000 horse sent forward 
by the latter having been forced to retire, Ibréhim was 
emboldened to risk a general action, and marched for 
that purpose to Péniput, where Baber also proceeded to . 
encounter him. When the opposing forces came in 
sight of each other ‘Baber divided his troops into two 
lines and four grand divisions, with a body of reserve 
in the rear of each, and a few light herse to skirmish in 
front, Ibrahim, being less conversant with the art of war, 
was not able to systematize his arrangements with equal 
skill, and only drew up his forces in one general line of un- 
equal depth, with which hecharged the enemy. But the loose 
attack of the Patans made no impression on the compact 
lines of the Moguls, while the reserved force of the latter 
wheeling round surrounded the Patdns and speedily 
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cut them to pieces. Ibrahim moved forward to. remedy 
the mistake, and being followed by the flower of his 
arnly gave a violent shock to the Mogul lincs. But the. 
personal bravery of the Moguls was not inferior to their 
discipline, and they maintained their ground with the 
greatest obstinacy, till Ibrahim himself was slain, when 
the whole of the Patan army fell back and were pursued 
with great slaughter, dyeing the course of the Jumna with 
blood. The battle began in the morning and lasted till 
noon; and, according to the most moderate account, 
16,000 Pétans were killed. By this defeat the. throne of 
India was transferred from the house of Lodi to that of 
the Moguls. The cities of Agra and Delhi were simulta- 
neously taken. In other places some show of opposition 
was made, especially in Mewat, Dholepore, Ga dlior, 
Atané, Kalpee, and Biand, all of which however were suc- 
cessively reduced. The resistance thus encountered alarm- 
ed some of Baber’s own officers, who clamoured for his 
return to Kébool ; but he refused to comply with their de- 
mand, expressing his fixed determination to abide in India, 
while those who wanted to go back were sent away. | 
Thus was the Mogul dynasty founded in India, 


XXIL—BABER’S WARS WITH THE HINDUS. 
A. D. 1527 TO 1530. 


Arrer having triumphed over the Mahomedans in 
India, Baber found that he had to fight the Hindus before 
he could expect to reign in peace, and took up the task 
after a year’s possession of Delhi. Of the Hindu races 
the Rajpoots liad been the most prominent at the time 
when the Mahomedans first invaded India, and, on 
being forced to recede before them, they established 
themselves finally on the taile-land in the centre of Hin- 
dustan, and on the sandy tract extending thence to the 
Indus, where they long maintained their independence. 
The most important of the states thus féunded were 
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those of Mewdr, Marwér, Bikdneer, Jesulmere, Jeypore, 
and Herowti. Of these Mewd4r was the chief, and was 
held at this time by Rand Sanga, a chief of great name. 
~ Being naturally au enemy to the king of Delhi, Sanga had 
sided with Baber on his invading India to overthrow the 
house of Lodi; but on Baber succeeding to the throne 
of Delhi, Sanga veered round and became as inimical to 
him as he had ever been to his predecessor, and, allying 
himself with other Hindu princes and with the fallen 
house of Lodi and its adherants, raised up a not-unformi- 
.dable opposition. 

The first encounter between Baber and the Hindus 
took place’ at Kannd, at a short distance from Agra, 
where the advance guard of the Mogul army, being 
attacked by a party of Hindus, was, after a sharp con- 
flict, repulsed with great loss, which struck such terror 
among the Mahomedans that, in a council of war con- 
vened by Baber, a large number of the officers present 
seriously recommended the abandonment. of Agra and 
retreat to the Punjab. This, however, was resolutel 
- opposed by Baber, who, used to reverses, met the chee 
without dismay ; and, despising the predictiolis of an 
astrologer, who foretold further defeat to his army be- 
cause it had taken up a position opposite to the house of 
Mars, strongly appealed to the honor of the chiefs to 
stand fast and retrieve their disgrace. This exhortation was : 
successful, the whole assembly responding to his appeal 
with enthusiam, and swearing on the Korén to support 
him faithfully ; upon which Baber, determining to strike 
while the iron was hot, brought matters to an immediate 
crisis by drawing up his forces on the field of Sikri 
(Futtehpore Sikri), near the banks of the Peelakhal, or 
yellow river, where he offered battle to the enemy. The 
offer was promptly accepted by the Hindus, and great 
slaughter was caused by their furious onslanghts at 
the outset. But the artiliery of Baber was too strong 
to be resisted, and, after an obstinate struggle of several 
ours, the centre of Sanga’s army was much shaken, 
thé confusion being completed towards the evening, 
when nothing remained for the Rajpoots but to fly. 
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Sanga retreated towards the hills of Mewat, and soon 
after died, not without suspicion of being poisoned. Of: 
the other great chiefs under him many, including “Hasean 
Khan of Mewét, were slain. After this victory the 
fortress of Mewat was reduced, and the authority 
of Baber established all over Hindustan, except in 
Uude. ‘The fortress of Chinderi, on the bor- 
ders of Bundelkund and Malwa, was also taken, the 
garrison dying sword in hand and leaving an empty 
fort behind them. Baber succeeded further in re- 
ducing the whole of South Rehar, and in bringing the 
king of Bengal to terms of peace ; when he suddenly 
fell ill, which brought his long, chequered life to a close. 


/ / 
XXIII.—THE WARS OF HUMAYUN WITH SHERE SHAH, 
A. D, 15385 To 1542. 


Flumayuy, the son of Baber, succeeded to an uneasy 
throne. The rebellion of his brothers, Kamran and 
Hindal, was his first great misfortune, which gave occa- 
sion to many others by encouraging all the disaffected to 
rise up against him. Of these revolts the most unfor- 
tunate was that of Shere Shah, who had orginally been 
employed as Jageerddr of Sasseerém. From this position 
‘Shere had gradually risen to that of a provincial lieu- 
tenant, by making himself master of Behar and of the 
strong fortresses of Chunar and. Rhotaés; and, aiming 
at higher elevation, he had eventually invaded Bengal. 
Humayun saw through his designs, but was obliged to 
imporize for a time and accept the nominal submission 
of Shere, both on account of his own family quarrels and. 
the many insurrections which disturbed his reign. 
But the moment he found his hands. free he 
marched against Chunar personally, in 1538, and re- 
duced it after a siege of six, months; and he thence 
pursued Shere to Gour, the capital of Bengal. He 
was here overtaken by the rains, and the whole country 
being soon placed under water it became impossible to 
continue operations vigorously, This gave time to 
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Shere to open negociations, nat really with the purpose 
of concluding peace, but with the perfidious object of 
opening a free intercourse between the armies. The 
consequence was that when the rains were over, the 
followers of Huméyun began to desert him in numters, 
which enabled Shere to issue from his retreat. He 
promptly recovered possession of Behar and Benares, 
including the fortress of Chunar; and then, after laying 
siege to Juanpore, pushed up the Ganges as far as 
Kanouj. The position of Humdyun now became exceed- 
ingly difficult, and finding his communication with his 
capital interrupted, he determined to force his way to 
Agra, and set out on his retreat. But he was not al- 
lowed to extricate himself so easily, for Shere at once 
raised the siege of Juanpore to intercept him. The Mogul 
army was still about 40,000 strong, while that of Shere 
numbered 10,000 men only ; no direct attack on the for- 
mer was therefore attempted. Shere knew well how to 
profitby delay, and quietly entrenched himself at a place 
called Chowsa, in such a manner that he could neither 
be passed nor attacked with suecess. Huméyun was 
obliged to follow the example, and, entrenching himself, 
began to collect boats for forming a bridge to cross the 
the Ganges. But Shere, determined to foil him, aban- 
doned his own post, leaving his camp standing and 
occupied by a small force to conceal his movement; and, 
gaining the rear of Humayun’s position at night, 
suddenly attacked him. The emperor was completely 
taken by surprise. No gun was fired, nor any party — 
friend or foe—wounded. The Moguls simply fled for 
safety towards thé river, in which eight thousand of 
them were drowned, Humdyun himself being saved only 
by the exertions of a water-carrier, who ferried him over 
with the aid of his moosuk or skin-bladder. 

After this Huméyun was delayed at Agra on account 
of fresh disputes with his brother Hindal, which were 
no sooner arranged than he advanced, in 1540, again at 
the head of about 40,000 men, towards Kanouj, Shere 
Shah having taken up his position there at the head of 
15,600 men. Here the emperor was deserted by one 
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of his génerals, named Mahomed Mirz4, which induced 
him to move out of camp and bring the contest to an 
issue. He accordingly crossed the Ganges by a bridge 
of boats, when Shere coming up attacked him. The 
army of Humayun was a second time entirely defeated 
almost without fight, and driven, as before, into the 
Ganges, Humayun being once more extricated with 
great difficulty. He now attempted to fly, and pro- 
ceeded to Kamran at Lahore; but Kamran deserted 
him and retired to Kabool, leaving flumayun to shift 
for himself. he abandoned monarch then turned 
towards Scinde, and afterwards towards Jodpore, for 
shelter ; but few kept faith with him, none was 
willing to receive him. The province of Scinde was 
held by Hossein Arghun, whose family had been 
driven out of Kandahar by Baber ; and he rose up to 
avenge that outrage on Baber’s son. The chief of Jod- 
pore was Maldeo, the most potent Hindu prince of the 
day, who had no call to succour the emperor of 
Delhi in his distress. The tale of Humayun’s suf- 
erings would make a romance of kingly life of un- 
equalled interest. He was obliged to prosecute his 
flight through the sandy desert, till after unheard 
of sufferings he found refuge at Amerkote, the rajah 
of which, Rana Prasad, took compassion on his misfor- 
tunes, and received him with hospitality and respect. 
Eventually he retired to the court of Tamasp, the king 
of Persia, where he remained in peace throughout the 
reigns of Shere Shah and Selim. i 








| f 
XXIV.—SHERE'S WARS IN RAJPOOTANA, 
A. D. 1542 To 1545. 


Arter the flight of Humayun to Persia, Shere, assum- 
ing the imperial title, exerted himself greatly in reducing 
the distracted provinces of the empire, and fully suc- 
ceeded in doing so. All the enterprises undertaken by 
him will not require to be noticed. We shall only refer 
to those in Rajpootana as being of especial importance. 
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The first efforts of Shere were directed against’ Malwé, 
which was invaded and subdued in 1542. "In the follow. 
‘ing year the fort of Rasein was besieged, and the garrison 
of it deceitfully attacked after the terms of capitulation 
offered to them had been accepted. ‘The treachery was 
repaid by the Rajpoots with great valor. They sold their 
lives so dearly that they fell surrounded by twice the 
. number of their enemies, 

These preparatory engagements over, Shere marched 
into Mérwaér in 1544, so that Maldeo gained no advan- 
.tage with him for his inhospitality towards Huméyun. 
In fact, Shere felt the power of Méldco to be too great to 
be left untouched ; and he took with him an army of 
80,000 men to subdue him. Maldeo received him at the 
head of 50,000 men; and the judgment and caution he 
evinced in his movements were so great that Shere was 
obliged to fortify his camp at every step, and, instead 
of obtaining an easy conquest, as he had expected, began - 
to repent having entered the country from which he 
found it impossible to retreat. ‘There was no way left 
for him to turn back ; and so the opposing armies lay 
for thirty days in sight of and watching each other. 

_Shere did not venture to attack Maldeo, because the 
position occupied by the latter was deemed to be im. 
pregnable. To get out of his difficulty he again had 
recourse to treachery and deceit. He fabricated a letter 
purporting to be written to him by several of the rajahs 
fighting on the side of Méldeo, in which they were 
represented ag complaining of his tyranny and as offer- 
ing to desert over to Shere, if he would’ confirm them _ 
in their existing fights and privileges. This . lettér 
Shere superscribed in Persian expressing his. acceptance 
of the terms, and then threw it in the way of Maldeo, 
who being in dread of his chiefs fell into the snare. The 
perusal of the document made such an impression on 
him that he declined the battle he had before been 
anxious for; and his worst suspicions were . confirmed 
when he found the rajahs particularly eager for the 
‘fight, On the fourth day he ordered a retreat ; 

_ when the rajahs, having become acquainted with the 
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trick practised on him, -remonstrated with him and 
twitted him about it. Finding him still suspicious and 
doubtful they. separated from him, and to vindicate 
their own good name, gave battle to Shere by themselves, 
placing one of their own number—Kumbha or Kaénaya— 
at their bead. The Rajpoots were only ten or twelve 
thousand strong, Shere’s army being about eight times 
stronger; and yet this handful of warriors fought so: 
recklessly with their daggers and short swords that 
Shere was all but defeated, when he was re-inforced by a 
fresh detachment under Jelal Selw4ni, With this 
timely succour he was able to rally his men and sur- 
round the wearied R4jpoots, who were now assailed from 
all sides by showers of arrows. They fell where they 
fought, not even one man attempting to leave his post ;. 
and Shere, obtaining the victory, passed on them the 
well-merited compliment that “for a handful of barley 
(meaning their unproductive country) he had well , nigh 
given the empire of India to the wind,” 

‘After this bloody victory the fortress of Cheetore 
surrendered to Shere by capitulation. He then occu- 
pied the district of Rantambhor, which be gave in 
jaghwe to his son Adili, and next marched against 
Kalinjar, before which he was killed by the bursting 
of a shell at the siege. 


, 
XXV.—THE RECONQUEST OF INDIA BY HUMAYUN. 
A, D, 1553 TO 1554. 


f “ 

“Humayun, being assisted by Tamasp, was able to 
drive out his rebellious brothers from Kabool, Kanda- 
hay, and Badukshan, and reigned over those places till 
the death of Selim, the son of Shere Shah, in [ndia. 
On Selim’s death, the Pdtdns became involved ina 
civil war waged between the several aspirants to the 
throne, and Humayun determined to avail himself of 
the opportunity to recover his own. It was with great 
difficulty however, that he was able to collect_an army 
of 15,000 horse, with which he approached Peshawar,.. . 
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in 1553, being there joined by his general, Byrdm, 
with all the veterans of the Kabool army. On hearing 
of his approach Tétér, the Pétén governor of the 
Punjab, fled to Delhi, upon which Lahore, Sirhind, and 
Hissar were at once occupied. Sekunder, who finally 
succeeded Selim, now got together an army of sume 
thirty or forty thousand horse from Delhi, under the 
‘command of Tétér and Hybut, to oppose Huméyun ; 
but Byrém, crossing the Sutledge, gave these battle at 
Machiwira, and defeated them. Sekunder then ad- 
vanced personally to meet him at the head of 80,000 
horse, a great train of artillery, and a number of 
elephants ; and simultaneously Byrém was joined by 
Humayun. Both Humérun and his general preferred. 
however, to shut themselves up in Sirhind and await the 
result of a siege; but, when the Patén army drew up 
to offer battle, the impetuousity of Akbér, Huméyun’s 
son, then only thirteen vears old, could not be res- 
trained ; and he obtained from his father his consent to 
give battle to the enemy. Byram commanded the right 
wing of the army; Sekander Uzbeg the left; and 
Humayun himself the centre. The left wing having 
charged, Akbar, who had joined it, distinguished him. 
self greatly by acts of personal valor. His efforts were 
ably seconded both by his father and by Byrém; and 
Sekandar Shaa’s army was routed with great slaughter, 
while he hims If fled, first in the direction of the Sewalik 
mountains, and afterwards to Bengal. Thus was the 
throne of India regained by Humayun. 





{ 
XXVI—THE WARS OF AKBAR. 


A. D, 1556 TO 1604, e 


Tue reign of ie furnishes one of the most brilliant 
“and eventful chapters of Indian history ; but the task 
we have set to ourselves confines us entirely to the wars 
that were waged by him. In the very commencement 
of his reign he had to fight Hému, a valiant Hindu 
' warrior, who was prime minister to Mahomed Adili, 
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the Pdtan emperor of India. and who took Agra on 
behalf of his master at the head of 20,000 horse and 

~ 9,000 élephants, and then marching on to Delhi defeated 
Tirdi Beg whom Akbar had left there in command. By 
this time Hemu’s army had increased to 100,000 horse, 
besides elephants and infantry, and a great train of 
artillery, while that of Akbar scarcely exceeded 20,000 
horse. Nevertheless, neither Akbar nor his minister, 
Byram, would agree to retire before the enemy when 
it was proposed by some omrahs of the court that they 
should do so. The young king panted for battle, and 
his enthpsiasm being shared in by his army, the result 
was an engagement at Paniput, Hému began the action 
with his elephants, in the hope of being able to frighten 
the Mogul cavalry, in which however he was dis- 
appointed. The attack of the Moguls was resolute, and 
the elephants, being galled with lances, arrows, and 
javelins, became so outrageous as to cause the greatest 
confusion in the Patén ranks) Hému was pierced 
through the eye, bur still continued to fight with des 
perate bravery, till he was surrounded and made pri- 
soner. Byrém was desirous that Akbar should kill him 
with his own hands ; but the young emperor refused to 
strike a fallen enemy, upon which he was despatched by 
the minister himself. Fifteen hundred elephants and 
all the artillery of the enemy were captured, together 
with the vast private wealth of Hému ; and every oppo- 
sition being ended Akbar seized upon Delhi, and was o 
second time crowned emperor in that place. 

_.. The first war undertaken by Akbar on being firmly 
seated-on the throne was the conquest of the country of 
the Gickets, which lay on the banks of the Indus, from . 
the Sewélik hills to the borders of Cashmere. These 
mountaineers owned allegiance to Baber on his conquest 
of India, and after that time remained faithful to the 
dynasty, refusing to submit to Shere. Shere there- 
upon ordered the Gicker chief, Sarung Sultan, who had 
been captured, to be flayed alive, and shut up his son, 
Kamal, in the fort of Gwalior. On the restoration of 
Huméyun to the throne Kamal prayed to be restored 
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to his paternal inheritance, which at that. time was held 
by one Adam. Khén Gicker. The imperial, order di- 
re.ted the division of the territory into two eq _ parts 
between the two claimants; but; as Adam. i6ft di 
not agree to this arrangement, a royal army marched 
into: the country and conquered it, and made over the 
whole of it to Kamal. 

The next military event of importance was the con- 
quest of Gurrah Katanké, or Gurrah Mundala, which 
_, was ruled over by a Hindu princess, named Durgévati, 
* who opposed the imperial general, Asaph in person. 
Asaph’s army amounted to 50,000 horse and foot, while 
_ the ranee had only 20,000 horse and fout, besides a large 

number of elephants. The battle between them was 

fought before the fort of Chauragurh, and was obsti« 
nately contested on both sides. At last the ranee was | 
wounded by an arrow, and, fearing to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, she snatched a dagger from her elephant- 
driver and stabbed herself to death. This decided the 
contest. Some further resistance was offered by the 
ranee’s son ; but he was soon killed, upon which the 
fort was captured with all the treasure in it, and the 
whole country occupied. 

After-these events Akbar had to encounter the rebel- 
lions of the Uzbek Tartarsand others, which gave him 
a great deal of trouble. When these were quelled, he 
determined to proceed in person against the Rand of 
Chittore, who had taken advantage of the unsettled 
state of the country to declare his independence. 
Akbar appeared before Cheetore in 1568, upon which 
the Rana—Udaya Sing, son of Sanga—retreated from 

.. the place, leaving a garrison of eight thousand Rajpoots to 

‘defend it on his behalf, while he with his. family sought 
refuge in the more inaccessible retreats of Guzerat. The 
, absence of the chief was more than counterbalanced b 

* the valor of his deputy, named Jeimél, who defended 
‘thé:place with great coolness and vigor. Akbar invest- . 
ing.it, set five thousand pioneers to throw up trenches, and 
carried.on his approaches with much caution and regular- 
ity. When he had completed two batteries and carried: two 
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mines under different bastions he endeavoured to spring 
them at once; but, one of them going off before the 
‘other, it blew up one «f the bastions and made a prac- 
ticable breach. Two thousand men, who were ready to 
:&orm the place, now advanced under the belief that 
both the mines had been sprung ; and, the second mine 
blowing up at this juncture, five hundred of them were 
killed, which so dispirited the rest that they fell back 
from the breach. Another mine was, however, immedi- 
ately after carried on, and Jeimal being at the same time 
killed by a ball, said to-have been fired by Akbar him- 
self, the imperial army entered the place without opposi- 
tion, just after the garrison had devoted themselves to 
death and retired to the temples to offer their last reli- 
gious services. Akbar entered the place with three hundred 
elephants of war, which he immediately ordered to ad- 
vance and tread the garrison to death. This order was 
brutally carried out, three thousand men being slain. 
The rest, of the Rajpoots were taken prisoners : a few only 
escaped with their lives. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his capital, the Rand 
Udaya Sing still lived independent in his fastnesses ; but 
he was himself of a feeble character, and gave Akbar no 
further trouble. After his death the gauntlet was taken 
up by his son, Pratépa, a hero worthy to emulate the 
achievements of his grand-sire, Sanga. Without capital, 
without resources, with kindred and clans dispirited 
and impoverished, he maintained an unavailing 
struggle with the emperor of Delhi, suffering the 
-greatest privations, and, what was harder still to 
endure, the bad faith of his relatives and _ friends. 
Akbar, backed by all the Rajpoot princes who had inter- 
mediately joined him, took the field in person against 
Prat4pa, who had nothing to trust to but his native hills 
and the valor of 22,000 Rajpoots who yet adhered to 
him. The greatest of his battles was fought at Huldi- 
ghat, in 1576, when he was opposed‘by Prince Selim — 
under the direction of Rajah Man Sing. The most 
heroic valor could not withstand the numbers that 
swelled the imperial army, and the result of the engage- 
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ment Was that 14,000 Rajpoots were slain, while Pratépa 
" himself, wounded and dismounted, was obliged: to save 
himself by flight on foot. The defeat was followed by 
the capture of Komulmere, Dhurmeti, Gogoondé, and 
Oodeypore by the Moguls, while Pratapa was hunted 
from glen to glen, like the doe or tiger, and was saved only 
by the approach of the rains; But he still held out even to 
the last, and died amid the greatest privations, foreing a 
piste from his son, Umur, that his country would not 
e quietly yielded up to the Mogul. This pledge Umur 
fulfilled to the letter, defeating the imperial armies sig- 
nally at Demier and Ranpore. But it was. no longer 
possible to save Mewar from the clutch of the invaders, 
and when Selim (as Jehéngire) brought overwhelming 
armies against it to crush out its freedom for ever, Umur, 
defeated and heart-broken, abdicated that throne which 
he could no longer hold but as a dependant. 

To return to the reign of Akbar: The conquest of 
Cheetore was followed by the occupation of the : tortréss 
of Rantambhor, in 1569, on the plea that the whief, Rai 
Surjan, had given assistance to Udaya Sing during the 
siege of Cheetore. The place was regularly invested, 
and batteries raised to reduce it ; but Surjau agreeing to 

_accept terms, it was occupied without bloodshed after some 
‘ breaches had been made. Then followed the capture of 
Kalinjar, the fortress before which Shere had lost his 
life. The renown of the conquest of Cheetore and Ran- 
tambhor made the work so easy that the chief who held 
it; Rajah Ramchandra, prudently sent the keys of it to 
Akbar by his owa envoy, preferring to hold it under an 
imperial firman than maintain a useless and unprofitable 
contest, Akbar also invaded Marwar in 1571, and) to 
requite the repulse his parents had received from Jod- 
re, successively took the fortresses of Méldkote and 
dgpore after sanguinary conflicts, while a formal grant 

. of Jodpore was made to Rai Sing, a junior member of Mél- 
‘deo’s family, who was left to fight for its possession with. 
Maldeo himself. Rai Sing, however, never obtained posses- 
sion ; and, after Méldeo’s death, his son, submitting to the 
emperor, was treated with the greatest favor and distinction. 
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An affair of greater magnitude, in which Akbar was 
involved from 1572, was the campaign in Guzerdt, where 
the Hdbshis, or Abyssinians. defied the imperial power, 
particularly in Broach, Barodé, and Surat. The fortress 
of Surat, which was the home and strongheld of the 
Hdbshis, was invested by the emperor in person, and 
one. of the rebel chiefs, named Ibrahim Hossein, attempt- 
ing to escape, was attacked and defeated by him at Sarnal, 
at the head of barely a hundred men. The siege being 
continued Sur4t was also taken; and several attempts 
made by the Hdbshis to regain it only resulted in their 
final defeat and the complete conquest of Guzerat. 

. The next great enterprise of Akbar was the conquest 

of Bengal which was undertaken in 1575. This province, 
having revolted from Mahomed Adili, had become virtually 
independent, and was now ruled over by a prince named - 
Daood. Akbar attacked it at the head of five thousand 
horse and six hundred elephants, and, laying siege to Patna, 
reduced it after six months. He then left it to his lieuten- 
ants to pursue the conquest, while he himself returned to 
Agra, after having captured Allahabad on the way. The 
lieutenants of the emperor, however, did not find the re- 
duction of Bengal so easy as they had expected it. Daood 
twice encountered and defeated them. He was subse- 
quently defeated by Rajah Torur Mul, and, being pressed 
hard, had to seck safety in Orissa, but, on the death of 
Torur Mul, he appeared again to renew the war; and 
Bengal was not completely subdued till Déood was de- 
feated and slain. ‘The Afghan settlers in it revolted once 
more in 1579, and had to be again reduced, once by 
Azim Khén, and asecond time by Rajah Man Sing, who 
finally came to a settlement with them by which they 
were allowed to retain Orissdé in nominal dependency to 
the empire. : 

Akbar next made himself master of the kingdom of 
Cashmere. There was no pretext for the war undertaken 
against it; the hopes of the emperor were only excited 
by the distractions prevailing among the priuces who 
reigned over the country. The first detachment sent to 
occupy it, in 1586, wag commanded by a general named 
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Shéh Rokh.. Tt was followed by, another detachment 
sent under Rajah Bhugwandas. The great obstacles en- 
countered by both were the difficulties and dangers of the 
mountain-passes giving access to the country, which were 
not overcome till further reinforcements were sent up. 
Every opposition being eventually surmounted, the king 
of Cashmere submitted to the imperial power, and was 
enrolled among the nobles of Delhi. 

The next operations of Akbar were directed against 
the Afghans inhabiting the hill-countries in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Peshawar. These were very 
troublesome neighbours, not only to Peshawar, but to the 
imperial governor at Kébool, and displayed a fanatical 
spirit which Akbar was anxious to put down. ‘Two expe- 
ditions had previously been sent against them. The first 
of these consisted of two detachments which were res- 
pectively commanded by Zeaén Khan, the foster-brother of 
the emperor, and R4jah Birbal. But the chiefs did not 
pull well together, and, operating separately, were defeat- 
ed, Birbal being slain. Fresh expeditions were sent up 
under Rajéhs Torur Mul and Mén Sing, who, working. 
cordially, took up and fortified positions in different parts 
of the country, from which they were able to prevent 
the Afghans from cultivating their plains. This soon re- 
duced the mountaineers to terms; but, while one sect 
was subdued another still remained untractable. The 
last combined attack on them was undertaken in 1587, 
led from the direction of Kabool by Rajah Man Sing, 
and from the banks of the Indus by Akbar in person, 
upon which they were completely defeated, though even 
then no permanent results, guaranteeing their future good. 
behaviour, were obtained. 

The concluding part of Akbar’s reign was almost total- 
ly employed in the completion of his favorite project, 
the conquest of the Deccan. The main divisions of the 
Deccan at this period. were Beejépore, Golconda, Berar, 
Ahmednugger, and Ahmedabad, in all of which inde- 
pendent sovereignties had been established by different 
Mahomedan adventurers, from different dates. Akbar 
Was anxious to subjugate all these, and bring them under 
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imperial control ; and the death of Nizam Shah, the king 
of Ahmednugger, in 1592, gave him the wished for 
opportunity to interfere. A large army was sent to 
Ahmednugger, under Byram’s son, who was called the 
Khan-Khan4n, to operate in favor of a claimant to the 
throne, and against the rightful heir ; the latter being a mi- 
nor, whose cause was upheld by Chand Bibi, the daughter of 
the deceased, the favorite Mahomedan heroine of the 
Deccan. The kings of Beejapore and Golconda made 
common cause with and sent troops to support the second 
- party ; while the Mogul commander was reinforced by 
fresh forces under Mordd, one of thesons of Akbar. 
Ahmednugger was now regularly besieged; but the 
mines laid by the assailants were rendered useless by 
the countermines of the besieged, and, when a breach in 
one place was effected, the assault of the Moguls was 
defeated by the determined resistance of the garrison, 
with the heroic Chand Bibi fighting in full uniform at 
their head. This led to an agreement of peace ; but, as 
violent internal dissensions broke out in Ahmednugger 
immediately after, the Moguls were emboldened 
to risk a general engagement, which was fought for two 
days on the banks of the Godavery. The vietury was 
claimed by the Moguls, but it did not secure the conquest 
of the country ; and army after army continued to be 
sent into the field from both sides, which were alter- 
nately triumphant and unsuccessful. At last Akbar 
went to the place in person, in 1598, and Chand Bibi 
being at the same time killed by the faction opposed to 
her in Ahmednugger, Bahadur Khan, the minor king, 
was induced to surrender the fortress to the emperor, 
while others, say that it was’ carried-by assault, after 
which the minor was sent a prisoner to Gwalior. Even the 
fall of the capital, however, did not produce the submis- 
sion of the whole country. It was succeeded by the 
capture of Aseerghur, after which Akbar returned to Agra, 
leaving the completion of the enterprise in the hands 
of Abul Fazi. The whole of the Deccan was never 
reduced in Akbar’s time ; but an extensive portion of it 
was added to the empire, and a vast amount of tribute 
swelled up the rent-roll. 
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XXVII-THE REBELLION OF sulin senay, 
A. D. 1615 To 1628. 


Tus reign of Jehanghire was undisturbed by any 
foreign wars of importance, but was much distracted by the 
rebellion of his sons, and mainly by that of Shéh Jehan. 
The first to break out was Chusero, the eldest, who un- 
furlei the standard of opposition within six months after 
his father’s accession to the throne, and was supported 
in his misbehaviour by his maternal uncle, Rajah Man 
Sing, and his father-in-law, Azim Kban, in conjunction 
with whom he was able to raise an army of 10,000 horse 
in the Punjab. But this did not render him strong 
enough to withstand the imperial army. The city of Lahore 
was betrayed to him, and he was making an ineffectnal 
attempt to reduce the citadel, when he was overtaken by 
Jehangire and totally defeated; and being captured 
was placed in confinement and partially blinded. Purvez, 
the emperor’s second son, now became his favorite, and 
continued to hold that position till Jehangire’s marriage 
with Noor Jehan, after which all his family affections 
Were merged in his ardent passion for that lady, which 
naturally made both Purvez and Shah Jehan excessively 
indignant. Unfortunately, however, the brothers were 
at the same time objects of the greatest jealousy to each 
other, and this feeling was converted into hatred when 
Shéh Jehan, from his superior abilities, was selected for 
the command of the Deccan, and invested with viceregal 
powers. : 

At the very moment that Shah Jehan was thus elevated 
he determined to clear his way of all obstacles to the 
throne ; and, as Chuseré still lived, he was first destined 
to destruction. His murder was accomplished with the 
aid of hired assassins, Shah Jehan going off at the time 
ou a hunting expedition to divert suspicion, He was 
nevertheless openly accused of the crime by Jehangire, 
whose expressions of resentment compelled him to throw 
off the mask and seek safety in overt rebellion. He accord- 
ingly collected a large army, which his position as com- 
mander-in-chief in the Deccan enabled him easily to accom- 
plish ; and he marched with it towards Agra with the 
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intention of capturing the treasures of the empire then 
under transportation to Lahore. Jehangire was no 
sooner apprised of this than he called together all the 
forces immediately available to him, amounting to 40,000 
horse, with which he hastened to meet the rebel-prince. 
The two armies confronted each other for some days at 
Belochpore, forty miles to the south of Delhi, in hourly 
expectation of battle. This gave Shah Jehan an oppor- 
tunity to represent his grievances to his father, his cam- 
plaint being of the intrigues of his step-muther, Noor 
Jehan, to his prejudice, which necessitated him, he said, 
to demand securities for his protection. These repre- 
sentations exasperated Jehangire stiil more against hin ; 
but Shah Jehan gained the object he had in view 
in advancing them, as they strengthened the attachment. 
of his followers by vindicating his conduct and lessening 
his crime in their eyes. In tne meantime the emperor 
was joined by Mohabet Khan from K4ébool, and Khan - 
Jehan from Mooltan, and was thus enabled to offer battle 
on equal terms. The army of Shah Jehén was mar- 
shalied by Rajah Bikramjeet (Vikramadityay who com- 
manded the centre, while Rajah Bheem commanded on 
the right, and Daréb Khan on the left. The impe- 
rialists were commander-in-chief by Asiph Khan, who 
occupied the centre, while Mohabet had charge of the 
tight wing, and Nawazez Khan of the left. The action 
was begun by the advanced guards on both sides, 
and when those of Shah Jehan were defeated, Asiph 
Khan pressed forward to attack the position of 
Bikramjeet. Both Brkramjeet and Asiph Khan 
fought with great heroism, till the former fell pierced 
through the head by an arrow, upon which the centre 
of the rebel army was broken and fled, while Mohabet 
at the same time drove off its left wing from the field, 
The ground was still maintained on Shah Jehin’s side 
By Rajah Bheem, who succeeded in driving Nawazez 
han before him ; and this led both parties to claim 
the victory. But the consequences of the engagemeat 
were most adverse to Shah Jeh4n, and all his attempts to 
renew the fight were defeated by the opposition of his 
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own men, who, seized by panic, refused to listen to his ex- 
hortations. ‘This compelled him to fly towards Mewat, 
whither he was followed by his implacable brother, 
Purvez, at the head of alarge army. A second engage- 
ment was fought at Méndu, in which Shah Jehan 
sustained a second defeat, after which he precipitately 
entered the Deccan, a great portion of his forces 
deserting him on the way. 

But Shah Jehan was only defeated, not subdued. 
Crossing through the dreary borders of Golconda he 
forced a passage through Orissa to Bengal, where he 
successively touk possession of Burdwan, Rajmahal, and , ; 
the fortress of Telliaghurri, the last of which was de- 
fended by European gunners and engineers. He then 
entered Patna, where he found a large amount of 
treasure, and, after leaving his family at Rhotds, di- 
verged in the direction of Dacca, where still greater 
heaps of gold and silver were secured. All Bengal now 
received lim as its sovereign; but his ambition refused 
to rest contented with an empire so small. THe put bim- 
self again in motion in the direction of Benares and 
Allahabad, to the relief of which latter place Purvez 
and Mohabet Khan advanced rapidly at the head of 
50,000 horse. Shah Jehan crossed the Ganges to meet 
them. though his army was less strong, counting no. more 
than 40,000 horse. He hada further disadvantage in 
the people of the country refusing to furnish him with 
supplies ; but he hoped to make everything right by a 
great victory. His expectations, however, were disap- 
pointed. The engagement took place on the banks ‘of 
a little brook called Tonish. The advanced guard of 
Sbéh Jehan was again the first to yield, and Rajéh 
Bheem, who commanded it, after having fought with 
great bravery, was slain. Mohabet then attacked the 
centre of the rebel army with ‘great fury, and the 
shock was so violent that Shah Jehan was driven from 
his guns. Fora moment Suchait Khan was able to 
belp kim to rally his broken squadrons, but they were 
both defeated again and driven back in great confusion. 
Shéh Jehan then formed the desperate resolution of 
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plunging in the thickest of the fight with only five 
hundred men at his back, and gave even Moh4bet a 
check which forced him to retire. But the prince was 
not supported by his followers. His officers considering 
the battle to be lost, absolutely refused to advance ; and 
he was eventually forced away from the field by his 
own men who carried him to Rhotas, the rich. plunder 
of his camp putting a stop to immediate pursuit. 

Parvez and Mohabet then hunted Shah Jehdn from 
place to place, and Bengal, Behar, and Orissa fell as 
easily into their hands as they had fallen before into 

‘those of Shah Jehan. The latter now attempted to 
form an alliance with the Portuguese, the most powerful 
European nation in India at this time ; but they refused 
to assist him, and even went so far as to reproach him 
for demanding their aid against his own parent and 
sovereign. Shih Jehén was sensible of the reproof, 
and therefore never forgave it : at a later date he hunted 
them out of every settlement they occupied ia India. 
Reduced to great extremities Shah Jehan was at last 
able to form an alliance with the Rajah of Ambere, and 
took shelter in the mountains of Bélaghét. His follow- 

_ ers now fell off in considerable numbers, and his own 
spirit was broken and subdued. He hastened therefore 
to make peace with his father, who accepted his sub- 
mission on the forts still held on his behalf, among 
which were Rhotas in Behar and Aseerghur in the 
Deccan, being surrendered. Sh&h Jehdn never came 
back to court in person, though he sent his children, 
Dara and Soojah, as pledges of his fidelity. He was 
either ashamed to come in the presence of a father whom 
he had so ill-used, or afraid to venture within the pale of 
Noor Jehan’s influence ; and he roved about as a knight- 
errant, with five hundred men at his back, from the 
Indus to the Deccan. 

At a subsequent period Shah Jeh4n was once more.in 
arms in the Deccan ; but, not being supported by the 
adherants he had expected, he yielded almost immediately 
after without the interposition of force. The emperor 
died a short time after, and Purvez having intermediately 
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been carried of by an apoplexy, Dawir Buksh, the son of 
Chusero, was raised to the throne. But Shah Jehan, 
being joined by Asiph Khan and Mohébet, was now 
fully able to assert his rights, and, coming up from the 
Deccan, deposed and murdered the young prince, and 
-ascended the throne. 


/ / 
XXVILL—THE REBELLION OF KHAN JEHAN LODI. 
A. D, 1632. 


One of the most remarkable episodes of the reign of 
Shéh Jehan was the rebellion of Khan Jehdn Lodi, a 
nobleman descended from the imperial family of Lodi, 
which had occupied the throne of India previous to the 
time of Baber. This chief at the death of Jehangire com- 
manded the emperor’s armies in the Deccan, and, having 
been gained over by Noor Jchan to support the cause of 
her son, Shehriar, refused Shah Jehan a passage through 
his government towards Agra. Shah Jehan was thereby 
compelled to take a circuitous route, and on ascending , 
the throne determined to reduce Jodi to obedience. As 
the latter, however, was still at the head of a large army, 
he was permitted to come to terms, and, on resigning the 
imperial division of the Deccan, was appointed to the 
government of Mdlw& But the emperor was not sin- 
cere in his professions of reconciliation and forgiveness ; 
and Lodi soon received orders to repair to court, and, on 
appearing there, was treated with studied disrespect. One 
of his sons resented an affront given to him; a sudden 
murmur spread through the court, and many placed their 
hands on their swords ; and Lodi and his sons drew out 
their weapons to defend themselves. The tumult in- 
creased ; the emperor leapt from his throne and fled into 
the harem ; while Lodi and his sons left the palace in dis- 
gust. The residence of Lodi was now attacked, but was 
obstinately defended by his dependants. His greatest 
difficulty there were the women he had to protect, and 
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these, finding that he was mainly afflicted on their 
account, repaired to their own apartments and killed them- 
selves. This made Lodi desperate. He ordered his 
drums to be beaten and his trumpets to be sounded ; and 
his people gathering around him, he threw open the gate 
and openly issued out of Agra. He rushed through 
the city like a whirlwind ; and no attempt was made by 
any one to intercept him. 

The emperor afterwards ordered a pursuit, and Lodi 
was. overtaken by a strong body of imperial troops on 
the banks of the Chumbul, which he could not cross as 
it was swollen by the rains. He therefore took up his post 
in a pass between two hills which opened into a narrow 
plain. The imperialists trusting to their numbers charged 
on him, but were so warmly received that they drew back 
in fear. Shame forced them to renew the charge. The 
shock was violent; the slaughter very heavy on both 
sides : but the opposition nevertheless was desperatel 
maintained, Kh4n Jehan himself being engaged in hand- 
to-hand fight with a stubborn Hindu warrior, named 
Rajah Prithi Sing Réhtore. It was at last determined 
to attempt the river, and Lodi and his son Hossein 
plunged into it, while another son, Azmut, held back the 
imperialists. The latter and his party were cut to pieces ; 
but Lodi succeeded in reaching Malwa notwithstanding a 
vigorous pursuit, and passed on thence to the Nizdm at 
Dowlutabad, an old ally who received him with open 
arms. 

_ The emperor knew the man he had to deal with, 
and personally undertook an expedition into the Deccan 
to capture him. The army collected for the purpose in- 
cluded 100,000 horse ; while the infantry, artillery, and 
military attendants swelled up the total. number to 
300,000 men, This was further augmented as the army 
advanced towards the theatre of operations, the governors 
of the provinces passed through joining it with the forces 
under their respective commands. All the princes of the 
Deccan were now threatened with utter destruction if 
they refused to make their submission ; and their distrust 
of each other,indecision, and fear rendered the cause of Lodi 
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exceedingly precarious. He was able, however, to unite the 
forces of Golconda and Beejapore, and with these op- 
posed the imperial general, Eradut, who made vain efforts 
to penetrate into Golcond’. The emperor afterwards 
sent the vizier, Asiph Jah, against him ; and the name 
and renown of that officer led to many desertions from 
Lodi’s ranks which thinned them considerably. But Lodi 
still refused to yield, and eluded the Mogul detachments 
by moving from place to place, till he was overtaken by 
Azim Khan, and was defeated and forced to fly, after 
having defended himself a whole night against the entire 
force of his opponent. 

Lodi escaped in the dark and wandered over Golconda, 
while the Nizam, compelled to make peace, was obliged 
to agree to deliver himup. ‘his made Lodi change his 
course towards Oujein, and thence to Kalinjar, in the 
vain hope of being able to revive the spirit of insurrec- 
tion in Bundelkund. All his sons were slain in his de- 
fence, and he had only thirty men with him when he was 
again overtaken by a Mogul detachment led by: Mozuffer 
Khin. He told his followers to save themselves by flight, 
but they burst into tears and would not desett him. 
Thirty men then rushed upon a strong and well-armed 
military force, and were cut down to a man, but not till they 
had made dreadful havoc among their enemies. One 
account says that Lodi was pierced by a ball and fell 
dead at the feet of his horse ; another, that he was struck 
through with a pike. 

After the death of Lodi the war against the princes of 
the Deccan was continued, Shah Jehan being particularly 
anxious to reduce them. But seeing the enemy so per- 
sistent, they. quietly retired from the field into their 
strongholds, which converted the war into a succession of 
sieges, which were eventually terminated by the occupa- 
tion of a few forts by the Moguls, while the princes 
generally, though much distressed, remained virtually 
unconquered. 
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/ / 
XXIX.—THE CIVIL WARS WAGED BY THE SONS OF SHAH JEHAN. 
A.D. 1657 TO 1661. 


Tue sanguinary conflict carried on by the sons of Shah’ 
Jehan, during his lifetime, for the prospective succession 
to the throne, forms a singular chapter of history, 
which is not the less instructive for its uniqueness. ‘he 
first half of the reign of Shah Jehan was fully occupied 
by several important enterprises, among which were the 
war with the Uzbek Tartars in Kabool, that with the 
Persians for the possession of Kaéndéhar, and the conti- 
nued and obstinate prosecution of operations for the sub- 
jugation of the independant Mahomedan sovereignties 
inthe Deccan, The first was patched up by a great 
victory obtained over the Uzbeks by Prince Aurung- 
zebe, in 1647, which, though not decisive in its result, 
suecceded in putting a stop to further attacks by them 
for the time. The second terminated with the loss of 
Kandahar, which was annexed for good to the Persian 
dominions. The third, in which all the hopes and wishes 
of the emperor were centred, was an affair of much 
greater moment than the rest, and taxed all the ener- 
gies of Mohabet, to whom the operations were first 
entrusted, without satisfying the emperor with the suc- 
cesses he was able to attain. 

The sons of the emperor received thcir training in 
these wars, and were thus rendered qualified for that 
contest which they subsequently carried on with so much 
hatred and jealousy. Dara Shcko, the first, was his 
father’s favorite, on whom Shah Jehan, when he became 
indolent and addicted to pleasures, devolved many of 
his imperial duties which he was not able personally to 
perform. Sooja was his viceroy in Bengal, and Morad 
in Guzerat ; while Aurungzebe held the same position in 
the Deccan, more by his own choice than by his father’s 
selection, because it placed him in command of the best 
trained of the emperor’s armies. At first Sooja was 
selected to assist Mohabet in the Deccan, and to learn 
the art of war under him ; and it was this preference 
shown to one son that displeased the rest, and gave rise 
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to the animosity and jealousy which afterwards broke 
out among them. But Soojé soon became too arrogant for 
Mohabet to control him, upon which he was recalled ; 
and when, on the death of Mohabet, Shah Jehén him. 
self repaired to the Deccan to superintend operations, 
he took Aurungzebe with him, and left him under the 
tuition of Khan Zemén, the son of Mohabet. During 
this absence of Aurungzebe, Dara and Soojé were raised 
to high ranks of nobility by the emperor, which made 
Aurungnebe particularly jealous, and snegested those 
projects of ambition which he began to concert means 
with Meer Jumla to carry out. Dard was alive to the 
danger he suspected, and frequently represented to his 
father that it was hazardous to leave the management of 
the Deccan in the hands of Aurungzebe ; and, in com- 
pliance with these constant whisperings, Aurungzebe 
was several times removed from his post, but always 
managed to revert to it, He won great honor by he 
victory over the Uzbeks to which reference has been 
made, and the opportunity was taken to appoint him to 
the government of Mooltan ; but, having failed in the 
operations against Kandahar, he preferred to come back, 
and was re-posted to the Deccan. 

Tt was in this state of affairs that Shah Jehén fell sick 
from intemperance in the seraglio, and was rendered 
unfit for business; and this at once kindled the flames 
of civil war. Déra, with the right of primogeniture on 
his side, and already vested with a great share of im- 
perial authority, regarded the ambition of his brothers 
with distrust, and hastened to take measures to prevent 
any arrogation of authority on their part. Soojaé, in 
secure possession of Bengal, thought that he had only 
to stretch out his hand to snatch the imperial crown. 
Aurungzebe best knew his own strength, and covered his 
designs under the convenient cloak of religion. Moréd, 
the most vehement of the brothers, thought himself to 
be the most deserving of the throne, and became an easy 
tool in the hands of Aurungzebe. 

The first to appear on the field was Sooja, who ex- 
cused his precipitancy by the violence of Dard. He had 
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already been threatened with imprisonment or death, and 
necessity, he contended, fully justified his rebellion. 
Immediately after him Mordd also declared himself, 
being proclaimed emperor at Guzerat by the army he 
commanded ; upon which Soojé hastened his movements 
and pressed forward towards Benares. But Soliman, 
the son of Dard, being sent by his father against the 
latter, soon surprised and. completely defeated him, and 
forced him to take refuge in Monghyr, which he 
besieged. 

Tn the meantime Moréd opened communications with 
Aurungzebe, and proposed a joint action against Vara, 
which was promptly and affectionately agreed to. “Dard,” 
wrote back Aurungzebe in reply, “is from his natural 
“weakness unfit to rule ; Sooja is a heretic, and therefore 
“unworthy of the crown ; as for me, | have long since 
“dedicated myself to the service of God, and only ask 
* for safety and tranquillity. But I shail, with my poor 
“abilities, assist you to take possession of the throne, 
“which you alone fully deserve to occupy, and for which 
“the ‘wishes of the people have already selected you.” 
The bait took, for Moréd, blinded by ambition, sus- 
pected no artifice. His army joined that of Aurungzebe, 
‘and both together gave battle to Rajah Jeswant Sing, 
who had been sent by Dara to operate against them. 
The action took place on the banks of the Nermudda, 
near Oujein, and was begun by the Mogul cavalry of 
Déré’s army, who were soon worsted by the veteran 
warriors under Aurungzebe. Jeswant Sing, at the head 
of 30,000 Rajpoots, endeavoured to repair the defeat, 
and, falling furiously on Aurungzebe, obliged him to 
draw back ; but the troops of Morad, attacking the 
flank of the Rajpoots, gave occasion to a mixed and un- 
distinguishing struggle, and eventually forced the Raj- 
poots from the field. ‘Ten thousand Rajpoots were slain, 
and Soliman, the son of Dara, was obliged to raise the 
siege of Monghyr, and patch up a peace with Sooja and . 
hasten to the assistance of his father at Agra. But 
Dard refused to await his arrival. Placing himself at 
the head of 100,000 horse with 1,000 pieces of cannon, 
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he hastened to oppose Aurungzebe and Mordd, who had 
only 40,000 horse under them. ‘The two parties . ap- 
peared before each other on the banks of the Chumbul, 
and fora momept Aurungzebe was disconcerted: But 
the treachery of Shdisté Khan, one of the generals of 
Dara, reassured him, and he was helped to a by-road by 
which to march towards Agra, the cam p of theconfederated 
brothers on the Chambul being lett unbroken to prevent 
the suspicions of Dard being awakened. At last Dard 
discovered that his brothers had gone off, and, imme- 
diately pressing after them, overtook them at a distance 
of sixteen mites from Agra, where the two armies drew 
up face to face for battle. The army of Dara was mar- 

- shalled by Roostum; but Dara having heedlessly given 
him offence, he went and placed himself in front of the 
left wing, the right being commanded by Shdista Khan, 
and the centre by Daré himself. Of Aurungzebe’s 
army the centre was entrusted to Moréd, the left to 
Mahomed, the son of Aurungzebe, while the right was 
commanded by Aurungzebe himself, who, without arro- 
gating the post of honor, occupied that of danger, being 
opposed to Roostum, the greatest of the generals on the 
opposite side. 

The engagement was begun by an attack of cavalry 
headed by Roostum, who charged with great ability and 
spirit, but was unable to penetrate a masked battery in. 
front of Aurungzebe’s line, the guns of which were 
chained together. Being at the same time singled out 
by the order of Aurungzebe, he received a cannon-ball 
on his breast as he was cheering his men to the charge, 
which at once checked the fury of his followers, But 
Chutter Sal, a Rajpoot chief, still offered a determined 
resistance at the head of five thousand Rajpoots ; and it was 
not till he fell’ that the whole wing was put to flight. In 
the meantime, Dara, with the centre of his army, fell upon 
Morad with great vigor, and though he was repulsed re- 

- peatedly by vollies of artillery, rallied again and again, till 

the whole of Mordd’s centre was broken and he himself 

covered with wounds. At this critical juncture Morad ° 

was supported by some fresh troops under M ahomed, the 
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son of Aurungzebe, who was especially sent to extricate | 
him. This checked the triumph of Dara, while it revivetl 
the troops of Mordd, and the battle was renewed on both 
sides with redoubled fury. Many thousands of men were 
slain, and many thousands also fled from the field; but, 
still the contest went on, till not more than one thousand 
men remained on the side of Dara, and scarcely one 
hundred with Aurungzebe and Mordd. The hopes of 
the latter now began to fail, when Dard’s foster-brother, 
who sat with him on the same elephant, having been 
struck dead by a cannon-ball, the elephant-driver made 
the animal recede a few paces, either from personal fear 
or to secure the safety of his master, upon which all the 
men on Daré’s side, anticipating his retreat, took to their 
heels, and when Déra, descending from his elephant, 
mounted a horse, he found the field deserted by his 
followers. 

This defeat dashed the hopes of Dara forever, and gave 
the crown of India to Aurungzebe. Dara was anxious to 
repair to Agra to defend it ; but it was correctly pointed 
out to him by Shéh Jehan that walls were no defence for 
those who had failed in open fight. Aurungzebe in the 
meantime affected an anxious wish to throw himself at the 
feet of his father, and, under this semblance, Mahomed, - 
his son, was able to enter the citadel, overpower the 
imperial guards, and man the walls and ramparts 
with his own men, whereby Shah Jehan was made a 
prisoner. Simultaneously, Aurungzebe was also play- 
ing at cross purposes with Mordad, each brother suspect- 
ing the other’s intentions and endeavouring to make him 
a prisoner. The scheme of Aurungzebe was at last suc- - 
cessful. He entrapped Moréad by inviting him to a com- 
pany of young ladies by whom he was intoxicated, after 
which he was seized and bound, and sent a prisoner first 
. to Delhi, and subsequently to Gwalior. Aurungzebe 
then mounted the throne, assuming the name of Al- 
lumgire. : 

Dara was now at Lahore, expecting to be joined by 
_ his son Soliman. The latter had still a large though 
disorganised army under him ; but, not being in a posi- 


4 
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tion to give Aurungzebe battle, he movet. along the 
impervious, country on the north, where the Ganges 
issues from the mountains, endeavouring only to make 
good his retreat. In this way he entered Cashmere, 
upon which Aurungzebe closed all the passes of the moun- 
tains and held him a prisoner there, till the rajah of Cash- 
mere was, on a later day, prevailed upon to surrender 
him. The forces under Daré were yet numerous ; but his 
heart failed him when Aurgungzebe arrived on the Sut- 
ledge to give him battle, and he fled towards Mooltan 
followed by Mahomed. 

Aurungzebe now turned his arms towards Soojé, who 

had intermediately been collecting an army, and was on his 
‘way to Agra to release Shah Jehan from confinement. 
Mahomed was at the same time recalled from Mooltén, and 
Meer Jumla from the Deccan ; and the three armies joined 
on the banks of the Jumna, near Allahabad, at a short 
distance from which Sooj4 was encamped. The attack 
on Soojé was commenced by Jumlé, who had observed 
the negligent disposition of his forces and opened his 
batteries upon them. He was supported by Aurungzebe, 
who ordered his elephants to advance and tread down 
the entrenchments raised by Soojé ; andthe elephant- 
‘charge was loyally. supported by a strong body of ca- 
valry, everything being carried down before them. At 
this moment Jeswant Sing, still smarting under his defeat 
near Oujein, having since joined the side of Aurungzebe, 
now deserted him, and fell on his rear, where he did much 
havoc, raising the cry of Aurungzebe’s defeat. But 
Aurungzebe fouglit on unshaken ; and, when his ele- 
phant was wounded, he ordered it to be chained to its 
place, himself remaining immovable in the midst of 
the battle, lest one step backward should turn the tide 
against him. The nobles who rushed to his rescue bore 
down all‘opposition before them ; the advantage gained. 
by Sooja was lost; and when he descended from his 
elephant on its being hurt, his army, seeing an empty 
castle, thought him to be slain, and fled. 

Aurungzebe was in no condition to pursue the enemy ; 
but he was now at liberty to fall upon the Rajpoots, who 
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had been pfindering his rear. A bloody battle was fought 
with them, and they were compelled to fly; but they 
succeeded in carrying off all the booty they had taken. 
In the meantime Soojé fled, deserted by his army and 
deserting them. He first sought refuge at Patna, and 
then at Monghyr, after which he was hunted from 
place to place by Meer Jumlé, whom Aurungzebe des- 
patched to Bengal to subjugate it ; and Sooja was obliged 
to fly to Arracan through the forests and mountains of 
Tipperah, and was there murdered by the Mugh Rajah, 
together with his family. 

Dard, after Sooja’s defeat on the banks of the Jumna, 
showed a bold front by collecting his forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ajmere, where he entrenched himeelf 
strongly. His position was so strong that Aurungzebe 
hesitated to attack him; but the difficulty was got 
over by the discovery of a narrow and steep path 
which gave access.to a mountain on the right of Dara’s 
lines, and the summit of which was attained. Simul- 
taneously, a deceptive movement made-by two of Aurung- 
zebe’s generals—Delere Khaénand Jai Sing—who affected 
to desert Aurungzebe to march over to Dard, opened the 
camp of the latter in the front to receive’them. This 
enabled Aurungzebe to advance upon it with his whole 
‘force ; while the party which had gained the summit of 
the mountain showed themselves above the camp, the’ 
hills re-echoing with their shouts and, with the deafening 
sound of the stones and loosened rocks they threw down. 
Dé4ra’s army was afeared ; swords on one side;and rock 
_ on another spread a general panic; and, while:some 
fought, many fled. Dara in confusion-,retrgated with his 
women from the field, and ‘was soon plundered of every- 
thing he had by his own Mahratta followers. The 
miseries he endured in his flight were akin to those ex- 
perienced by Humayun in his retreat before Shere. 
Humayun escaped after his misfortunes in the desert ; Dard 
-was betrayed into the hands of Aurungzebe by a chief, 
named Jibon Khan, and carried with ignominy through 
Delhi, confined, and put to death. Morad and Soliman 
Sheko were also sécretly murdered ; and even his own son 
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Mahomed, whose daririg disposition rendered him an object 
of envy to a suspicious father, was kept a close prisoner 
in Gwalior, before Aurungzebe felt. himself perfectly safe 
on the throne he had secured. Shéh Jehan died in 1666, 
and removed the last thorn from his side. 


/ 
XXX.—AURUNGZEBE'S WARS WITH THE RAJPOOTS, 


A. D. 1677 TO 1681. 


Tue bigotry of Aurungzebe created many difficulties 
with his Hindu subjects. He revived the jecia, or poll- 
tax, on the Hindus, and resisted their supplications against 
it by force. This lost him the attachment of his own 
Hindu subjects, and gave offence to his Rajpoot feuda- 
tories, who, though not directly subordinate to him, had 
always served him with great fidelity. The disaffection 
of the Rajpoots culminated on the oppressions exercised 
by the emperor on the widow and children of Jeswant 
Sing coming to be generally known. Aurungzebe had 
always distrusted Jeswant Sing, and, as he could not 
keep him near his native dominions, had availed him- 
self of a rebellion among the Afghans to send him and 
his Rajpoots to Kébool. From that place Jeswant Sing 
never returned ; and when, after his death, his widow 
and two infants were coming back to Jodpore, Aurung- 
zebe endeavoured to intercept and capture them. Not- 
withstanding all his efforts to prevent it, they succeeded ; 
in forcing a passage through Attock, but only to be 
shortly after surrounded ia the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
Here the leader of the rénce’s escort, Doorga ‘Das, 
adroitly obtained leave to send back a part of his forces, 
together with their women and children, to Jodpore ; 
and he managed to send with them the widow ranee and 
her children in disguise, they being represented in the 
camp by a female-servant and two other children. As 
the privacy of the Rajpoot female apartments had to be 
respected this deceit was not long discovered, and when 
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Aurungzebe, for the sake of better security, ordered the 
removal of his captives to the citadel, a protracted de- 
fence of them was maintained by the Rajpoots to disarm 
suspicion. The trick was, however, eventually detected ; 
but, seeing that the mishap could not be mended, 
Aurungzebe affected not to believe that any had occurred, 
and pertinaciously upheld the pretensions of his actual 
captives against the rightful heirs. 

The Rajpoots disgusted with this policy determined to 
make a joint effort against the emperor, Rajah Ram 
Sing, of Jeypore, only remaining’ faithful to him. The 
rest placing Raj Sing, Rand of Oodeypore, at their head, 
collected together to oppose him; to break which con- 
federacy Aurungzebe assembled a large army, and 
marched against Ajmere. This demonstration had at 
first the effect that was intended; the R4n4 was com- 
pelled to make overtures of peace. But the terms offered 
by him were no sooner agreed to than he broke faith, 
upon which Aurungzebe determined to put forth all his 
strength and, once for all, destroy the combination 
against him, The armics of Bengal and the Deccan 
were ordered to join him, and the army of Guzerat was 
directed to co-operate with him from that direction. The 
successes of the Moguls in the open country were signal ; 
Cheetore, Mundulgurh, Mundisor, Jeerun,; and other 
strongholds were all quickly captured ; but the Rajpoots 
mustered in strength on the crest of the Aravulli moun- 
tains, and Aurungzebe, approaching the pass of Dobérri, 
was unable to enter the valley it led to. ‘To effect a 
diversion, Akbar, his youngest son, was despatched from 
Dobarri, to Oodeypore, at the head -of 50,000 men; but 
he was unable to proceed beyond a few paces, being 
surrounded and rendered helpless among the intricacies 
.of the mountains. His position now became exceedingly 
critical ; death menaced his forces in every form, and 
famine stared before him ; and there was no opening at 
all for retreat. ‘The commiseration of Jai Sing, the 
eldest son of the Rana, at last induced him to offer 
peace to the Mogul prince on promise being given that 
the war would be closed ; and guides were then given to 
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him to lead out his forces in the direction of Cheetore. 
Orme says, that it was Aurungzebe himself who was 
thus enclosed, and then allowed to depart ; also, that his 
favorite Circassian wife was similarly surrounded and 
then liberated. Be that as it may, the promise given to 
the Rajpoots was not kept, for the war was continued.” 

In the intricate gorges of the mountains, the Rajpoots 
were everywhere victorious. Besides the success at 
Dobarri, a detachment under Delere Khan was entirely 
destroyed after having entered the Daisoori Pass. At 
Poorh Mandel, a Rajpoot chief, named Sawal Das, also 
gave a detachment under Khan Rohilla a signal defeat ; 
while Prince Bheem made a powerful diversion by the 
invasion of Guzerdt, where several towns, were taken. 
For all these defeats the Moguls took ample vengeance 
on the plains, burning and destroying the whole country, 
and even carrying off women a children. 

The outrages perpetrated by the Moguls completely 
alienated the Rajpoots from their faithfulness ; and they 
began to retaliate even in the open country as well as 
they could with a force of 25,000 men, which was espe- 
cially employed for the purpose. This work was en- 
trusted to Dydl Shéh, the civil minister of Oodeypore, 
who ravaged Malwa and made it a desert, and, joining 

. Jai Sing, gave battle, to Prince Azim at Cheetore, and 
totally defeated him. Akbar was similarly defeated by 
Bheem. Nor did the Rajpoots depend on force only. 
Doorga Das met artifice by artifice, and not only under- 
mined the fidelity of the Mogul troops, but succeeded in 
securing the co-operation of Prince Akbar himself by 
proclaiming him Emperor of India. The army under 
Akbar amounted at this time to 70,000 men, and the 
position of Aurungzebe by his defection necessarily 
became unpleasant and perilous. But where others. 
mined, he undermined, and he soon succeeded in re- 
claiming the troops to their allegiance by practising on 
their fears, upon which Akbar, left alone with the R4j- 
poots, was obliged to seek an asylum with the Mahrattds, 
™m the Concan, whence he was subsequently conveyed in 
an English. ship to Persia: so much did he apprehend. 
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the vengeance of his father. In the meantime the war 
in Rajasthan was continued, and, though the Moguls 
were generally successful, the Rajpoots remained ob- 
durate and unsubdued. Nowhere were the Moguls ever 
so checkmated as in Rajasthan ; nowhere did they 
receive stronger return-blows from their enemies. They 
continued their ravages with fiendish cruelty ; but these 
were generally requitted by the Rajpoots in the same 
style : and for every Hindu temple that was desecrated 
they plundered a mosque, burning the Koran and des- 
poiling the Mooldhs in return for the excesses practised 
by the Moguls on their priests. At last, both Aurung- 
zebe and the Rana of Oodeypore became equally anxi- 
ous to terminate the struggle, and a peace was concluded, 
by which the jezia was abandoned, for the cession of a 
small territory as penalty for the assistance the Rajpoots 
had rendered to Akbar in his revolt. The terms included, 
on the other hand, the surrender to the Rajpoots, of the 
districts taken during the war in Jodpore and Cheetore : 
and thus a seeming but no real peace was secured. The 
Western Rajpoots still continued in arms ; and all Réj- 
pootand maintained more or less a hostile and defiant 
attitude up to the end of Aurungzebe’s reign. 


~NPANDAVAS IN THE HIMALAYA, 
AN EPISODE OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 


By “GAEKWAREE.” 





ARGUMENT. 


TuE five Pandavas, celebrated in Hindu Mythology, with their wife Draupadi, 
being overwhelmed with sorrow at the destruction of their kindred in the “ Great 
War,” the death of Krishna and the destruction of Dwarka, proceeded to the 
Himalaya to die. They were never heard of again, but Hindu tradition says 
that when Yudhistir, the eldest, was about to give up the ghost, Yam (the 
Hindu Pluto arrived in a magnificent chariot to carry his soul to Heaven, 
Yudhistir asked if his brothers, &e., had preceded him, “No,” said, Yam “they 
were erring mortals, but you are an Incarnation of Justice.” Then,” said 
Yudhistir, “it would be derogatory to an Incarnation of Justice to accept a 
heaven for himself when his fellow-workers are excluded from it, So I shall take 
my chance with them.” It is also said that Yam, under the form of a dog, accom- 
panied the Pdindavas about everywhere in hopes to catch Yudhistir tripping, but 
failed ignominionsly. 

*,* The prismatic effects of sunlight in the Himilaya and their interpreta- 
tion by Yudhistir may be thonght exaggerated and unnatural. All I can say is 
that all the appearances described by me are neither inventions nor even observa- 
tions of my own. My authority for them is a Journal of Travel in the Himalya, 
published some ycars ago in the “ Leisure Hour,” though I have now forgotten 
the exact volume or numbers which contain it. For Yudhistir, it may be con- 
ceived as not unlikely that one born and bred and living all his life in the plains 
of India at that period may have been sufficiently ignorant of the theory of light 
and sufficiently prone to believe in su peruatural influence to regard, as dercribed 

, in the text, appearances so unfamiliar and brilliant as due to other than natural 
causes, 


n SS a 


HE fire flashed redly in the sombre night, 
And through the blackness of the whirling mists 
At times it lightened on the rocks around, 
Changing their icy pinnacles to stars 
‘Which instant shone and vanished. And the wind— 
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The bleak, sweeping, and heavy-rashing wind— 
Blew the thick snow-flakes o’er the wanderers 

As it tore through the valley. There they sat— 
Cold, and emaciated, and faint with toil— 

Body and soul alike oppressed and blackened — 10 
Blackened with the deep blackness of despair. 
The rounded cheeks of Draupadi had sunk, 
And from her eyes the love-light vanished all 
Which once had gladdened palaces and camps, 
And for which swords were drawn and many fell. pb 
But now her skin was leathern with hardships 

And wrinkled with. affliction, And the orbs, 

Late beaming with affection, now from out 

The deeply caverned hollows glittered forth 

A wild, cadaverous, and wolfish stare. 20 
Her shrunk form cowered within its robe of bark,* 

And pressed together for a little warmth 

Its thin knob-headed limbs and clammy fingers— 

Like to a skeleton within a coffin, 

Or the out-tired affections of the good, 25 
Who long have found them useless in this world, 

And now fold up within a hardened heart 

The love, the tenderness which thrilled it once— 

Sad spectre of exhausted loveliness! 

So crouched the Pandavas’ wife beside the fire. 

And from her hair—the long disshevelled hair— 30 
The hair which during thirteen years of exile 

Had hung down her shoulders—never bound, 

In memory of vengeance still unsated, 

Its snake locks thirsting for the Kauray’s blood 

Which Bheem had promised them and gave at lastt— 85 * 
Now all again disordered, but not now 
Out of design but cruel, sad neglect — 





* Tt is said that the Pandavas in their wanderings in the wilds, wore robes 
made of bark, perhaps like the Tapa of Polynesia. However, as “bark” and 
“skin” are not very dissimilar idéas, it may have been the latter, though modern 
Hindus may not like to acknowledge it, 

+ Draupadi, having been insulted by one. of the . Kauravas, vowed never to. 
bind up her hair again till it had been dipped in his blood, a vow which 
Bheem enabled her to accomplish by cutting off the offender's héad in the battle 
of Kurukshetra, . 


Bs 
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Uncombed, untended, matted thick with sleet 
And the thin snow-mud of the mountain earth— 
(On which she late had laid her weary head) 40 
Still as she lent over the blazing logs, 
The melted mass coursed down in liquid streams— 
Now on her cracked, blistered, and bleeding feet— 
Now, hissing, on the embers of the fire. 45 
And there in front, nestled against each other, 
* And sundered from her by the blaze which lit 
With an unnatural hectic their large eyes 
That glittered tiger-like, and faded beauty— 
Watching her with a look in which affection 50 
Was mastered by a horrid vacaney, 
The product of exhaustion, hopelessness, 
And agonizing gtief—as ’twere a dream, 
A dim imagination of past pleasures, 
Clouded by present woe—the sons of Médree,* 55 
Nakul and Sahadev sat, 
There behind, 
Haif-coiled around Draupadi as she crouched— 
Yet giving and yet taking warmth from her, 
As he had always been her foremost champion, 
Lay huddled up the giant form of Bheom 60 
Pillowed upon his mace, and slumbering 
On-his cold, stony bed—alike unmoved 
In the deep horror of the present hour, 
As of yore mid the rush and roar of battle, 
Or in the throng of Hari’s dancing girls.f 65 
The only human sound heard in the nizht, 
Varying the shrieking of the scouring blasts, 
And the sharp snapping of the shivered pines 





~ - 

“ Nakul and Sahadev, the youngest of the celebrated Five, were sons of Pandy 
by Madree, whereas Yudhistir, Bheem, and Arjoon were the offspring of Kuntee. 
Like Castor and Pollux, they were remarkable for inseparability and similarity of 
appearance. 

+ Krishna, in order to test the stolidity ‘and chastity of Bheem (which 
latter by the way, was not very notable except when called in question) sur- 
rounded him ona journey from Dwarké to Hastindpur by a crowd of frail 
enchantresses who practised on him every allurement. Bheem, however “smelt a 
rat” and foiled the slippery Yaduy by sheer immobility, 
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Torn by the rush of plunging rocks and snow-falls, 

And the low thunder of the distant cataract, 70 
Was the deep breathing of the sleeping hero. 

And on the right with arms around his knees, 

Down upon which his shrouded face was bowed— 

Drawn something backward from the cheering blaze, 

As if his soaring soul despised its comfort, 

And, true to gen’rous instincts, yielded it : _ 
To those—the weaker ones—whom yet its warmth 

Might strengthen and sustain—proud Arjoon rested, 

And veiled his sorrow e’en from those around him. 

Say! was he thinking of that day of yore 

When he won Draupadi from all the Rajas ?* 80 
Or of the hour when on his ivory car, 

While Kurukshetra rang with charging thousands, 

He at advantage slew the Day-God’s offspring ?¢ 

Or of his friend—the never-failing Yaduv ?} 

Or, how he followed for a year the horse ?{j 85 
Of Parameeta or Subhadr4’s charms ? § 

Of his dead son—the hero Abhimanya ?{ 

Or him who yet survived and ruled afar 

In Manipur—his only conqueror 2** 

Did he bewail and mourn the vanished glories 90 








* Although Draupadi was the wife of the five brothers, it was Arjoon who 
actually won her at her “ Swyambara.” 

Karna, the son of Surya, the Hector of the Mahabharat as Arjoon is its 
Achilles, was like his Western analogue, slain by the latter under circumstances 
which amounted to an unchivalrous advantage taken of a momentary weakness. 

Krishna, chief of the Yaduvs ; Lord of the 1600 Gopis ; destroyer of the Black 
Snake and of Raja Kansa ; king of Muttra (Mathura) and of Dwarkdin Kattyawar 
when expelled from the first by J: arasindhu ; Rajpoot king and Avatar of Vishnoo, 
Indian Eros, Apollo, and Hermes rolled into one, acted as Mentor to the Pandavas 
jn the “ Great War.” He was especially friendly with Arjoon, by whose side he 
rode in battle. t ® 

|| When the Pandavas celebrated Aswamedh (or horse-sacrifice. 
§ These were Arjoon’s “ particular” wives, Of course he had only a fifth share. 
in Draupadi. : . 

‘Bhe name of this young warrior (the Patroclus of the Mahabhdrat) who was 
slain in endeavouring to pierce the centre of the Kaurava phalanx, has passed 
into the common generic name for “heroism” in most Indian languages. 

*** Arjoon was only once conquered by the Raja of Manipur, afterwards dis- 
covered to be his own son. on 
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Of that vain bow now lying useless by him 7* 

Or, was his soul engaged in higher flights 

Longing to meet the heroes whom he slew 

In that Great War which still amazes earth ?¢ 

And opposite was Yudhistir the just, 95 

Upright and calm, though on his upturned face 

The icy rain fell ceaseless without pity, 

And trickling from the long and clotted hair 

Thrown backward from his brow, streamed o’er his form— 

Upright and calm, though as each gust swept by 100 

The frail form shivered, though the spirit quailed not — 

Upright and calm, though in the haggard eye 

Which still looked upwards, and the visage dank 

Trenched with deep furrows, and the stern mouth set 

With teeth that chattered os it mumbled prayers, 105 

Reigned utter misery and desolation. 

And still his half-numbed fingers twirled a string 

Of Rudra beads, and by his side there coiled 

The single creature which yet served the Pandavas, 

Faithful unto the last—a huge gaunt dog. 110 
Then Draupadi, 

Essayed to weep, but as a tear gushed ont, 

The snow-wind rushed and froze it on her cheek. 


* * * * * 
Upon the lonely bivouac rose at last 
The paly light of morning. From the hills - 15 


Which fronted to the East, reflected shone, 

From snow-clad peaks and icy crags, the glare 

Of the bright sun which yet could not be seen, 

Hid from the valley by the Western mounts ; 

And in its purer, brighter, grander radiance, 120 
The red glow of the Pandavas’ fire died out 

Until it showed but asa murky wreath 

From the damp sticks upon the melted snow. 





* He used to perform extraordinary feats with this magic bow, which, how- 
ever, lost its power in the decline of the Pandava fortunes. 


$¢ The number of men engaged, and the length of time taken in fighting 


(18 days) the battle of Kurukshetra, (whether credible or not) far aurpass any 
other contest of ancient or modern times, 
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And the light served to rouse the wanderers, 

Alike from their despondency and rest, 125 
If rest it was which was their lot that night. 

They stretched their limbs and chafed their chilly hands, 
And warmed them o’er the fire, till Bheem at last 

Rolled up and rubbed his eyes with his huge hands, 

And shivering yawned. Then Yudhistir arose 130, 
And, joining both his palms together, made 

Obeisance to the rising Eastern light; 

Then pointing with his finger overhead 

To where the sunbeams, shooting through the mists, 

Now rolling upward from the valley, making 135 
A bright prismatic rose-glow as they past, : 

Fell on the face of the opposing hills 

Turning them all into a blaze of gold, 

He unto his companions said—* see, see ! 

The Golden Palace of the Mountain-Gods! - 140 
The rosy air of Kailés in the sky! 

Rige, let us onward, onward! In the Earth— 

The dull dark earth which we have left behind— 

Ts nought but sin and sorrow—even we 

Who loved, and fought, and ruled, and feasted, as 145 
None but ourselves have done or ever shall, 

Must leave it hopeless, But where we are going, 

The glorious mansions of th’ Eternal fathers, 

The darkness of despair may never come. 

‘Tis fated we must die, Then let us die 150 
A little nearer to the Heaven above us.” 

And as he spoke he started for the North, 

And Arjoon rose and followed him; And Bheem 
Stamped with his towering height in Arjoon’s track ; 
And Sahadev steyped on the giant’s foot-prints ; 155 
And Nakul followed close upon his brother ; 

The last was Draupadi—no, not the last, 

For the dog trotted on the path she left. 

And onward still Yudhistir led the band, 

Ever ascending to the heights which towered 160 
Yet in mid air above their fated heads—* 
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The goal towards which they struggled. . Along ledges 
Which circled narrow round the mountain side 
With yawning precipices far below, 
And then again through fearfal tugged gaps 165 
Thick filled with snow and shutting out the light, 
Or o’er bare ridges where the new-risen sun 
Shot his oblique effulgence but to dazzle, 
Not warm the wand’rers.* With snow-blistered feet 
And crackling skin, and eyes which seemed to barn, 170 
And limbs that scarce obeyed the power of will : 
So stiff and weary were they and so numbed, f 
The seven still struggled onward till the sun 
Stood in mid-heaven. ‘Then as they crossed a flat 
Between two summits, where the new-fallen snow 175 
Lay thick and soft, not yet glazed o’er with ice, 
And floundered knee-deep through it, Draupadi 
Felt she could drag no longer. But no cry 
Burst from her bosom. Where she stood she sank— 
Down on that soft cold spot which was her grave. 180 
But Nakul missed her footsteps from behind him 

’ Crackling the crisp snow-soil, and turned and looked, 
And cried to Yudhistir— ‘Oh brother ! atop! 
Draupadi can no longer journey forward.” 
And they all stopped and turned, and Bheem spoke thus 185 
“T will go back and raise her!” and Arjoon 
Said—«“ We will wait till she can move again.” 
But Yudhistir replied —“ Brethren, you rave ! 
There is no. wood here to make up a fire 
And we shall never see a fire again ; 190 
For far below are the pine-forests left 
And never plant grew on the mountain tops. 
And if we stay with Draupadi, we all, 
Without a fire should stiffen here and die, 
Doing e’en her no good, while we ourselves . 195 





* At great elevations the sun is said to dazzle and scorch even more than in 
lower regions. It does not, however, appear to give so much warmth, owing to 
the rarification of the atmosphere. 

t All these are symptoms described by Alpine climbers, aéronauts, and travel- 
Jers in the Arctic regions. 
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Should break our vow ’gainst turning back, and lose 
Our chance of reaching yonder Mountain-Heaven. 
Let her alone! It is but natural. 

She was the weakest and must perish first ! 
Haply ere nightfall we may follow her !” 

And Draupadi spoke thus—‘“ My husbands! I 
Have ever looked upon my life as nought 

But a gift whereby I might do your pleasure. 

I know my time is come. I could not journey 
Forward again were you to wait for hours. 

I would not keep you from the Mountain-Heaven 
Nor let you break your vow for nought. But ere 
You journey forward in your fated path 

1 would you all forgave me any word 

Or deed by which not wilfully, I know, 

But unintentionally perhaps, I may 

Have you offended. Give me your forgiveness. 
This is the last sole boon I crave.” Then each 
In turn of age from Yudhistir to Nakul 
Said—.‘‘ We forgive thee. Never wife on earth 
‘Was like to thee, Oh Draupadi, for truth, 

And faithfulness, and love, and patient service !"* 
O’er the blue shrunken face of Draupadi, 

While the death-film was filling fast her orbs, 

A gleam of radiant joy played like the lightning 
Across a summer cloud, il!umining 

Each feature now triumphant o’er despair. 

And on they tramped. The faithful dog himself 
Whined but a moment by the woman’s side, 

And licked her cold bands, and then plunged away 
To follow Naku]. But the woman lone 

Still fixed her eyes on the receding band 

‘With the long agonizing farewell gaze 

Until they vanished from her swimming eyes, 
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* Despite her five-fold conjugal duties, Draupadi is always described in the 
Mahabhaiat aa the perfection of a wife, nor from what we see of her conduct, 
as detailed in it, does the praise seem undeserved, Her principal characteristics 
are fidelity and submissiveness, and most men will agree that these are the 
principal “ points” of a good wife, 
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When o’er her stole the tranquil frozen sleep 
From which she ne’er should waken.* 


; But the six 
Still mournfully pressed on. "Twas bitter work 
To force the sinking form against the blast 230 


Which now howled out again. The momentary 

Gleam of encouragement ‘that morn—thrice blessed 

After the horrid night—had given them, 

Had long departed ; and all hopelessly 

And cheerlessly, but still unyieldingly— 235 
Rather like some cunning machines of steel 

Than beings of blood and bone—they clambered on, 
Urged onward by a mighty force within 

Which was nor courage nor despair but something 
Seeming both which said—“ Ye are a fated race, 240 
As well die moving on as still at rest.” 

The raw wind cut them to the very bone ; 

The thin air hardly filled their yearning lungst 

Making breath painful. Still they held their course, 
Northward and upward, towards the highest peaks, 245 
But as they crossed a glacier’s slippery face, 

The wearied foot of Nakul missed its hold 

And he sank reeling on the glassy plain. 

He strove to rise, but his enfeebled bones, 

Brittle with cold, their wonted function failed. * 250 
A broken thigh had sealed his speedy doom 

Although the numbing air forbade now pain. 

Faintly he said — My brothers! Leave me too, 

Check not your progress to the Mountain Heaven!” 

And Yudhistir looked back, and on his brow 255 
The shade of horror darkened, but he cried, 





* Perhaps some of my readers are not aware that people frozen to death are 
believed to firat sink intoa kind of sleep or stupefaction, which of course is 
never shaken off, except by the use of warmth and stimulants. 

t Tdo not know whether I have been very successful in portraying the frame 
of mind which prompted the Pandavas to take the extraordinary step of “losing 
themselves’ in the Himalayas. The words in the text, however, appear to ex- 
press the umpression left on the mind by their whole conduct, 

$ This is also an effect of high-mountain-ascents. 
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As if the sight but roused his will to frenzy,— 

© Onward! Still onward! To the Mountain Heaven !” 

But Sahadev said—I part not from Nakul, — 

We are the children of one mother. I 260 
Do not turn back, but where one son of Médree 

Lays his bones there too must the other rest. 

We were not joined through life to part in death. ” 
Yudhistir answered—“ Be it as you will, 

But we must onward on our destined path.” 265 
“Tis right for you” —said Sahadev —“ But for me 

My place is here wita Nakul. On, and fear not 1? 

So Sahadev sat him down beside his brother, 

And on the others marched, now only three! 

And the dog circled once around the brothers, 270 
And whined and licked their hands, and then ran on, 

And up —still upwards —the survivors went, 

High rising up amid the vault of heaven, 

As they would reach the sun. And far beneath 

The lesser rangés lay for countless miles, 275° 
Peak beyond peak emerging from the clouds, 

Spread barrier-like between them and the earth. 

The last few stunted shrubs had long been passed, 

And nought there was around but ice and snow and stone. 
And over head two giant summits rose, 280 
The last and greatest. Still they climbed aloft, 

Clinging to crags and leaping over fissures, 

Though the wind nearly blew thém from, the heights 

As it came whirling on with unchecked power, 

The sun was sinking from the western heavens 285 
And still they knew no pause. Till, with a rush 

A snow-wreath, loosened from the mountain side 

Came roaring downwards. All unmoved they stalked — 
What was an avalanche to such as they — 

Men come to seek their doom? And it passed on 290 
With a most awful hubbub of all sounds, 

From charging cavalry to thunder-claps, 

Filling the icy air and dazzling their eyes 

With the light flakes it sent as harbingers. 


16 
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And when it had departed—they were two! 295 

Arjoon had vanished! “ Onward”—cried Yudhistir— 

“Onward! my brother, to the Mountain Heaven !” 

And Yudhistir, and Bheem, and that caunt dog, 

The last survivors of the Panday band, 

Still trudged their weary way. They staggered now, 300 

And e’en the giant Bheem reeled to and fro, 

But Yudhistir still madly shouted out 

“On! ever onward to the Mountain Heaven !? 

And so they reached the summit next to ther, 

And stood and looked around. Before them lay 305 

Another snow-flat through which sprouted rocks, 

And then another peak rose from its bounds 

To an appalling height—the last and greatest — 

No other sammit rivalling it as far 

As eye could reach, 310 
* And on it from the west 

The setting sun shot clear its silvering beams, 

Making it sparkle like a diamond, 

And the quick glitter fell upon the eye 

Of Yudhistir, who raised his hand and shrieked— 315 

“Oh brother! Onward! See you not the glory 

That shines upon us from the Mountain Heaven ? 

Beyond yon summit we shall surely find it!” 

And now they went across. the snowy flat 

Floundering ana stumbling ’mong the ice and snow 320 

Till Bheem found out he suddenly was stopped 

As if immovable.* Another effort, 

And then he reeled and fell. And looking well, 

He saw that from his leg a foot had snapped 





* The whole of this seems, to a certain extent, an exaggeration at first sight. 
From however the accounts of travellers, aéronaata, &e., it does not appear im- 


propetie that a party of men, tecklessly pushing forward towards the summit of the 

‘imAlayas, might expericnce the various mishaps described in the text, unless the 
stupor and exhaustion due to the cold and the rarification of the atmosphere, abso- 
lutely incapacitated them from Proceeding before the condition of the body des- 
cribed was attained. In historical times, however, no one hag been known rash 


spoueh to try the experiment, and if 80, none at least have returned to tell the 
Tesuit, 
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Clean at the ankle. And the other’s toes 825 
Had also broken off, but when he knew not, 
Since the intense cold stopped all sense of pain. 
He tried to rise, but could not. There he lay 
Painless, but maimed and helpless, on the snow. 
Then he raved loudly, tossed himself about 330 

In vain but frantic struggles to go forward, 

And thus he spoke with fury—* What is this ? 

Am I—is Bheem—to die like a dog here ? 

T have still strength to reach the Mountain Top 

And see the Heaven Yudhistir promises. « 335 

I yet am fitter for the march than he. 

But for the snapping of a curséd foot, 

That seems turned into glass, I must forego 

The journey, though not whelmed as Arjoon was, 

Or worn like Draupadi and Madree’s sons. 340 
And has my giant strength come to this ? 

Oh! oh!”—and then, with a wild howl, he dashed 

His mace so hard on a rock lying near 

That mace and rock alike were smashed to atoms. 

And Yudhistir looked back and sternly muttered— 345 

© This comes of wedding with barbarian wives! 

This comes of pampering # shaneless belly ! 

T fear me he will die more like an Asur 

Than one of Aryan blood.* Let him. I go 

‘Alone to seek and find the Mountain Heaven !” 350 
Thus the last Pandav, followed by the dog, 

Moved onward on his course towards the peak. 

He gained it, As the sun dipped in the west, 

There stood Yudhistir on the highest peak 2 

Of the most lofty of the loftiest range 355 * 
Of mountains on the earth. Though he had left 





* Bheem, the Ajax of the “Great War,” is throughout its whole history 
(although not without some good qnalities) made out to be the fiercest, most 
barbarous, most sensual, gluttonons, and at the same time, obstinate, obtuse, and 
imperturbable of the Pandavas. He is, as Yudhistir says in the text, the most 
* yn-Aryan” of the lot. Jlis strength is that of the clown, his mind that of the 
usual character ascribed to giants. In short, he has more affinity to the Rakshas, 
whose daughters he marries, than to his own people, : 
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His toes and fingers on the ice below, 

And though the blood was cozing from his mouth, 

And from his ears and nostrils; though his breath 

Came faint and labouring through his ice locked jaws ; 
Though his dim eyes swam as he looked around, 

And saw on either hand, like plains spread out, 

A never varying sea of mountain tops— 

He gained the summit—sank upon the rocks— 

And cried in all his bitterness of heart— 365 
“Where, Source of all things, is the Mountain Heaven i 
And then.a mist grew round him, and he saw 

The gaunt dog changing to a monstrous form, + 

All rich and gay with colors and with gems. 

And the form said to him—“ Oh Yudhistir! 370 
I come to take theé to the highest Heaven 

Which thou so well hast earned by perseverance, 

And justice, and devotion, Iam Yam! 

Fear me not, I am kind unto the Just, 

I followed thee from Bharatkhand to see 375 
What thou wouldst do, and aid at this thy end, 

And as adogI served thee.” Yudhistir 

Asked but one question, and ’twas this—* Are those 

My brothers four, is Draupadi awaiting 

Me in the Heaven thou namest ?”* Then said Yam, 380 
“No! They have all been subject unto naturé 

And to its frailties. And for thee, thou art 

As thyself knowest—a Godhead’s incarnation, 

Dharma in person.” Auswered he, “T left 

“My wife and brothers on the path behind 385 





* A similar incident is recorded of one of the Northern Barbarians when (in 
the decline of the Roman Empire) whole tribes embraced Christianity en masse. 


“ Bishop,” said he, “before I am sprinkled I want to ask a question.” “Ask 1” 
“Tell me, Bishop, whether in the Christians’ Heaven which you promise I shall 
mect the souls of all the good warriors of my tribe dead before me?” « Oh, no !"" 
said the Bishop, “they were heathens and are in hell.” “Then,” growled the 
old warrior, drawing back, “I would rather be in ‘hell with my fathers than in 
Heaven with Christian strangers, and I shall do nothing that may place a bays 
rier between us.’ This story is evidently the Western analogue of that of 
Yudhistir, and is one of those many but strange coincidences of Eastern and 
European Folklore often met with, 
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To find a heaven for all and not for one. 

Hence! I will none of you. Where they are gone, 
There I too will depart, to meet their souls 

And those of Kunti, and my father, and 

The goodly heroes that once grouped themselves 390 
Within the palace of Hastinapur! 

Hence! Is Vyds not here, to drive him off!” 

Then darkness fell upon him. In an hour 

Unmarked by mortal eye, on that lone summit 

Lay stretched a stiffened corpse upon the snow, 395 
Over which a gaunt dog, faithful to the last, 

Howled in his agony. 


THE DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES BILL. 





HONEST criticism of public measures is one of the - 

inalienable rights of the subjects of a constitutional 
Government. Of all public measures those which relate 
to the framing of laws are undoubtedly of the greatest 
importance. The Legislature is the ultimate receptacle 
of sovereign authority. It commands and the execu- 
tive obeys. hose therefore who aim to secure to the 
people of this country a larger share of control over the 
management of public affairs—an aspiration perfectly 
loyal and legitimate—should steadily keep in view the ~ 
object of making the different Legislative assemblies 
more amenable to public opinion in their deliberations 
and more representative in their constitution. It is con- 
ceded in theory as an abstract principle that the wishes of 
the people should be consulted in the matter of lezislative 
innovations and the direction has been conveyed by 


_ the Imperial Parliament on more occasions than one. 


Indeed without the co-operation of the people, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to work ‘many laws. It is 
also sitnilarly conceded that the people should be repre- | 
sented in the legislatures, and accordingly a small number 
of gentlemen with varying degrees of qualifications are 
called by the favor of the powers that be to assist in 
the legal travail. There is therefore no lack of a basis 
for operations. The broad question of an agitation for 
representative legislatures should.never be lost sight of, 
but at the same time the people should make the most 
of the existing machincry. They should diligently 
avail themselves of the channels that already exist— 
though they be not the most-convenient—to represent the 
objections which they have-to any particular measure. 
You cannot be heard unless you speak out. Divina- 
tion is a lost art with the present race of the Wise Men 
of the East. It would not do to resign ourselves to the 
inevitable, The inevitable like the impossible should 
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be erased from the Dictionary. The popular notion on 
_ the subject of any representation to the levislature is 

‘that such labor is lost beyond. all hope. Not only is 
it thought positively futile as sure to be coutemptuonsly 
passed over, but possibly dangerous as calculated to draw 
down the ire of local magnates. It is tho duty of every 
patriot, black or white, to try his best to overcome this 
amertia and to induce tie poole to take an active and in- 
telligeuc part in the progress of legislation in this country. 
Our rulers it must be said are to some exiont desirous 
to ascertain the wishes of the people on their admi- 
nistration, and are but too read y —fatal fallacy—to infer 
consent from silence. No civilized Government can long 
afford to despise public ovinion and yest on brute force 
alone. In a country so situated as India, it would be 
absolutely impossible. The Proclamation of 1858, 
which poured healing balm on the festering sores of the 
Sepoy Mutiny—which the people of this country have 
buried in oblivion but which a certain class of Anglo- 
Indians can not or will not forget—was an explicit aban- 
donment of despotism pure and simple, and the constitu- 
tion and procedure of the Indian Councils reveal the in-. 
tention of Parliament to establish in India a Govern- 
ment of opinicn and not force—a preference for moral 
over physical agents. . 

On all thése grounds we need not hesitate to attract 

the attention of our countrymen to the Dramatic Per- 
formances Bill which is now under the consideration of . « 
the Legislative Council of India. There is no gainsaying 
the importance of the subject. The great Schiegel 
thus delivers himself on the poiut :— ° 






The theatre, where many arts are combined to produce a magical effect ; where 
the most lofty and profound poetry has for its interpreter the most finished ac- 
tion, which is at once eloquence and an animated picture ; while architecture 
contributes her splendid decorations, and painting her perspective illusions, and 
the aid of music is called in to attune the mind, orto heighten by its strains 
the emotions which already agitate it ; the theatre, in short, where the whole of 
the social and artistic enlightenment, which a nation possesses, the fruit of many 
centuries of continucd exertion, are brought into play within the representation 
of a few short hours, has an extraordinary charm-for every age, sex, and rank, 
and has ever been the favourite amusement of every cultivated people. Here, 
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princes, statesmen, -and generals, behold the great events of past times, similar 
to those in which they themselves are called upon to act, laid open in their in- 
most springs and motives ; here, too, the philosopher finds subject for profoundest - 
reflection on the nature and constitution of man; with curious eye the artist 
follows the groups which pass rapidly before him, and from them impresses on 
his fancy the germ of many a future picture ; the susceptible youth opens his 
heart to every elevating feeling; age becomes youug again in recollection ; 
even childhood sits with anxious expectation before the gaudy curtain, which is 
soon to be drawn up with its rustling sound, and to display to it so many un- 
known wonders: all alike are diverted, all exhilarated, and all feel themselves 
for a time raised above the daily cares, the troubles, and the sorrows of life.*" 


Tf the Indian stage still loiters far below this high 
‘ideal, the reason is plain. ‘The revival of dramatic 
amusements in the superior form has taken place before 
our eves. It has yet to grow into one of the established 
institutions of the land. “The usual opprobrium of inno- 
vation still attaches to it. There are prejudices, well and 
ill-founded, against many of the details of theatrical re- 
presentations. We have as yet only a single generation 
of dramatic writers and there are no actors of old stand- 
ing and experience amongst us. Hereditary transmis- 
sion is of course out of the question. Such actors as 
we possess have not the benefit of direct instructions 
from the authors whose conceptions they embody. No 
dramatist of reputation like Aristophanes} has trod the 
stage with painted face, and: no Sophocles} amongst us 
would dare even with blinded eyes to play on the.cithara, 
or still worse, to disport himself in the garb of a maiden. 
- We possess some actors who pretend to write, but'no 
writer of name. would care to adopt the stage as a 
aaa Our Sheridans and Kembles have yet to be 
‘born. The Indfhn stage suffers also by compari- 
son with the English which has a history of several cen- 
turies and the necessary result is much slavish imitation. 
While there is on the one hand a demand for perfection 
and nicety unattainable in a first essay, there is felt on 
the other hand the want of that tasteful independent 





* Dramatic Art and Literature, pp. 41-42. 
+ Darley’s Grecian Drama, p. 81. 
{ Dramatic Art and Literature, pp. 98, 143. 
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criticism which to so great an extent modifies the stage in 
European countries. We have been diligent enough’ in 
copying some harmless characteristics from foreign 
audiences. We may pause before we ape their vices. 
To imitate European virtues would to the average young 
man be a task as difficult as unpleasant. It cannot be 
expected that while we are listless spectators of the 
world’s great stage, unwilling and incapable to form our 
own opinions on the thrilling dramas enacted thereon— 
far less of participating therein—we will have the patient - 
industry to plod through the history of the Dramatic Art, 
apcient and modern, to quality ourselves to be compe- 
tent judges of the stage. The germs however are there, 
and may one day grow into a large tree overshadowing 
the land. The experiment which is being carried out 
beneath our eyes is fraught. with the most momentous 
consequences to the future of the country, and we owe it 
to posterity to leave no stone unturned to contribute 
towards the formation of a truly national stage. 


It is in this spirit that we desire to approach the sub- 
ject. The interests of the profession itself, though a 
matter of nd small importance, pale into obscurity by 
the side of this burning question. We have not ap- 
proached the subject without previous preparation and 
study. In fact, we may claim to have gone through our 
noviciate with some credit. We will not at the same time 
hesitate to discuss some of the supplemental issues which 
arise on the record, such as, the justifiableness of the 
reasons alleged for this special law, and that cant of sec 
tarian zeal which would make short work of ail popular 
amusements except those which are somehow or other 
connected with the verdant green and leafy boughs. 


The first public document which we have to consider 
is the Ordinance of the 29th February 1876':— 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
NOTIFICATION. 
Fort William, the 29th February, 1876. 


No. 8. 
AN ORDINANCE 


Zo emponer the Government of Bengal to prohibit certain Dramatic 
Performances. 
WHEREAS it is expedient to empower thc Licutenant-Governor of Bengal 
to prohibit dramatic performances which are scaudalons, defamatory, seditious 
obscene, or otherwise prejudicial to the public interest ; 
Preamble. and whereas, pending the consideration and enactment 
by the Governor-General in Council of a law conferring 
such power, it is expedient to confer the same by an Ordinance under section 
twenty-three of the Indian Councils Act : 


In exercise of the power vested in him by the said section, His Excellency 
the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following Ordi- 
nance :— 

1. Whenever the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is of opinion that any play, 

Power to prohibit certain Pantomime, or other drama performed, or about to be 
dramatic performances. performed, is— 
(a) of a scandalous or defamatory nature, or 
(b) likely to excite feclings of disaffection to the Government established 
by law in British India, or . 
(c) likely to deprave and corrupt persons present at such performance, or * 
(a) otherwise prejudicial to the interests of the public, 
the said Lieutenant-Governor, or such officer as ho may generally or specially 
empower in this behalf, may by order prohibit such performance, 


2. A copy of any such order may be served on any person about to take part 
in the performance so prohibited, or on the owner or 
occupier of any house, room, or place in which such per- 
formance is intended to take place, and any person 
Penalty for disobeying on whom such copy is served, and who does, or willingly 
order, permits, avy act in disobedience to such order, shall be 
. punishable, on conviction before a Magistrate, with im. 
prisonment for aterm which may extend to three months, or: with fine, or 
with both. 
3. Any such order may be notified by proclamation, and a written or print- 
ed notice thereof may be stuck up at any place or places 
Power to notify order. adapted for giving information of the order to the per- 
sons intending to take part in the performance so pro- 


Power to serve order of 
prohibition, 


hibited, 
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“Penalty for disobeying 4, Whoever, after the notification of any suck 
prohibition, order— 
(a) takes part in the performance prohibited thereby, or in any perform- 
ance substantially the same as the performance so prohibited, or 
(4) in any manner assists in conducting any such performance, or 
(c) is present as a spectator during the whole or any part of any such 
performance, or 
(4) being the owner or oceupier, or having the use of any house, room, 
or place, opens, keeps, or uses the same for any such performance, 
or permits the same to be opened, kept, or used for any such per- 
formance, . 
shall be punishable, on conviction before a Magistrate, with imprisonment for » 
term which may extend to three months, or with fine, 01 with both, 


5, If any Magistrate has reason to believe that any house, room, or place 

. is used, or is about to be used, for any performance pro- 

Power to grant warrant hibited under this Act, he may, by his warrant, authorize 
to Police to enter and s . . 

arrest. auy officer of police to enter, with such assistance as may 

be requisite, by night or by day, and by force, ‘if neces- 

sary, any such house, room, or place, and to take into custody all persons whom 

he finds therein, and to scize all scenery, dresses, and other articles found therein, 

and reasonably suspected to have been used, or to be intended to be used, for the 

-purpose of auch performance. 


6. No conviction under this Act shall bar a prosecu- 
Saving of Penal Code, tion under section 124A, or section 294 of the Indian 
‘sections 124 A and 294, 
Penal Code. 


7. In this Ordinance, the term “ Magistrate” inclades 
a Magistrate of Police in Caleutta.’ 
8, This Ordinance extends only to the territories under the Government of 
Local extent, commence. the Lientenant-Governor of Bengal: it shall come into ; 
diene eration of Or force at once, and it shall remain in foree till the thirty. 
first day of May 1876. 


Definition of “ Magis- 
trate.” 


NORTHBROOK, * 
Viceroy and Governor-General. 


WHITLEY STOKES, 
Secretary to the Govt. of India, 


We need not apologise for quoting here'what we have said 
on the subject at the public meeting, held at Bhowanipur 
on the 4th of April last. : 


The Bilt before you isa re-enactment of the ordinance, dated the 29th Feb- 
ruary 1876. The first question which appears to me to arise for consideration is 
he necessity and expediency of this ordinance. No one doubts for a moment 
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that the Viceroy has power by lgw to iseae an ordinance like that, and the 
people with that loyal and peaceful disposition, for which they are temarkable, 
have of course obeyed it without the least show-of opposition. But extreme 
powers like these ought to be vigilantly watched in their exercise. When a power - 
like this is exercised over a people proverbial for their law-abiding propensities, 
and in the midst of profound peaee, there is an explanation due to the people as 
to the reasons which justify such a departure from the constitutional forms, such 
as they are, which exist in this country. I mayeven say that the Government 
owes the explanation to itself. No such official explanation has been put forward, 
and there is no popular assembly in this country where unpleasant interpellations 
can extort explanations. In the absence of such an official explanation, it be- 
comes au extremely difficult task to pass an opinion on the ordinance. Itis to me a 
source of deep regret that the viceregal career of Lord Northbrook, which began 
with such promise, should end in such despair. The country was highly pleased 
with the abolition of the iacome-tax, not only on account of the direct relief 

“which that measure bestowed, but also on the collateral ground, that it was a 
recognition of the voice of the people. T.ord Northbrook came out the disciple, 
of the wise and good Lord Halifax, and the elect of the Liberal Ministry, and 
those who took interest in public affairs fondly imagined that his administration 
would be distinguished by agreater liberality than that of his predecessor, Now, 
at the moment of his departure from these shores, when we cast up the account 
we find that our calculations were misplaced, We find that he has been, within 
the four corners of the constitntion, almost as autocratic as any of his predecessors 
in office. The practical abolition of the annual discussion on the Budget, the 
high-handed proceedings at Baroda (it is fortunate there is no Sheridan in the 
House of Commons to plead the cause of one whom many people believed to. 
have been as much oppressed as the Begams of Oudh), and the theatrical ordi- 
nance will all be classed by future historians under the same category, as emah- 
‘ating from the aelf-same impatience of hostile criticism, and complete confidence 
jn the equity of one’s own actions, which characterize autocrats all over the 
world.* 


The passage possesses an extraneous. significance as _ 
being the first note of the Northbrook memorial 
campaign in which a lot of enthusiastic admirers of 
the late Viceroy succeeded in conferring immortality 
on the “ Council of the Ten,” in their endeavor to relegate 
it to contemptuous oblivion. We seize the first opportunity 
of explaining our absence from the memorial meeting of the 
8th April. That absence we learn was a matter of remark 
for the reason that the cream of Caleutta Society, Anglo- 
Indian and British Indian, had been shocked at dawn of 





* Englishman, April.8, 1876, 
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day by the perusal of the passage in the Englishman. 
We could not attend the meeting as we had to start, 
according to pre-arranged engagement, that evening 
for Lucknow on business. of a private nature which, 
however, offered the opportunity—too tempting to 
be lost—of a bit of agitation in the subject matter 
of this discourse. Tad the journey been purely personal, 
we would have felt it our duty to put it back, but as 
there were others who could neither wait nor leave us 
behind—we had with reluctance to turn our backs to 
Calcutta. We know we have been congratulated on the 
happy escape, but if any confession placed on record 
can redeem our lost immortality we are up toit. There is 
no doubt that if able to attend the meeting, we 
would have been compelled in duty to convictions 
to throw in our lot with our friends, and as surely our 
intimacy with them would have been blazoned forth in 
the columns of the patriotic journal which in the 
-Baroda case at least has created more mischief than it per- 
haps ever imagined itself capable of. As if personal friend- 
ship were a virtue unknown in the annals of polities! 
As if a similarity of opinions on the most important 
subjects were not the surest substratum for lasting 
esteem and cordial friendship! If the argument of per- 
sonal relationship were worth any thing, one might have 
recounted the favors, private and public, which the 
promoters of the memorial-meeting had received at 
the hands of Lord Northbrook, and those which were 
conferred after the event, perhaps as encouraging ex- 
amples that it is not love’s labor lost to adore even the 
setting sun. The setting sun after all is better than a 
rising star, and the rising sun and his satellites can scarce 
forget that their time would not be long in coming. 

An Ordinance is adangerous precedent. The Legis- 
lative Councils are select and docile enough in all con- 
science to do away with any necessity for the promulga- 
tion of Star Chamber Decrees. We can confidently say 
that there was no practical internal difficulty in passing 
the Ordinance in a single sitting of the Council. The 
Act might have been passed for three months in the same 
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manner as the Ordinance. But if the Government were 
afraid of assigning their reasons for such a course in public 
——a Bill in Council must have a statement of objects and 
reasons attached to it—their conduct cannotbe too strongly 
reprobated. It is no doubt injurious to the interests of 
the constitution that the Ordinance was allowed to pass 
by without an extensive appeal or general protest. This 
was owing to more reasons than one. Considering the 
state of Native Society and Indian feelings, the con- 
nexion, however remote, of the Prince of Wales’ name 
was practically a bar to the leaders moving in the 
matter. It was supposed to have been issued to 
uphold the ruffled dignity of the Heir-apparent, and 
public men—as public. men go in this country—would 
hardly dare or care to raise a question of principle 
connected with such a measure. It was out of the 
question to expect any of those who had a grateful 
recollection. of past gubernatorial favors, or for the matter 
of that, a lively expectation of future ones, to put their 
shoulders to such a wheel—to help themselves in such 
a cause, But still there were men who raised their 
voices against this wanton desceration of the sanctuary 
of the constitution. Witness the following Resolution 
unanimously adopted by a public meeting of the Native 
inhabitants of the Suburbs of Calcutta, held at the pre- 
mises of the late Hon’ble Justice Dwarkanath Mitter, 
Bhowanipur, on Tuesday, the 4th of April, 1876. 


“That this meeting is of opinion that the Ordinance of February 29th, 1876, 
was an exercise of the extraordinary powers of the Viceroy not called for by the 
exigencies of the case; and that the production of a single farce condemned by 
the general sense of the community, on the boards of a single theatre; in one of 
the Presidency Towns, does not Justify the introduction of a stringent measure 
regulating the stage throughout British India,’* 


. There evidently was a personal feeling in the business 
at high latitudes and discreet patriots who prized a whole 


skin higher than a reputation for valor were ‘justified by 








* Vide reports in the Englishman, Indian Daily News, Statesman and thie 
Bengallee forApril 8th, aud-in the Hindu Patriot for Aril L0th 1876. 
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the lower morality, in concluding that those who could 
institute or countenance the prosecution in the Surendro 
Binodini case could easily with a light heart repeat 
deeds as luminous. The prosecution aforesaid served 
also to draw away attention from the Ordinance, the 
Great National Theatre Company hawing been prosecuted 
under the general Criminal Law of the country as con- 
tained in the Penal Code—and not under the Ordinance 
by which a blundering administration contrived to cast 
gloom on the festivities and darken the joyous memories 
of the Prince of Wales’ Indian visit. ‘The gall could not 
have been put in the Festal Cup more effectively by the 
skill of a professional poisoner. Manifold as were the 
sins of omission and commission of which the Govern- 
nient of Lord Northbrook were guilty, this was perhaps 
as bad as any. The whole population of India were as 
much curtailed of their rights and liberties by this Ordi- 
nance geographically limited to the Bengal Presidency, 
as the autonomy and status of all Native States was 
affected by the despotic proceedings against Mulhar Rao, 
Guikwar of Baroda—despotisin the more flagrant and out- 
rageous after the mockery of an impartial trial! I doubt, 
how far an amiable character like Ilis Royal Highness’ 
would like to be associated with such unpleasant memo- 
ries and it remains to be seen whether the present admi- 
nistration will have the courage to repair the mischief so 
done and consign the Dramatic Performances Bill to the 
oblivious limbo into which the Ordinance of the 29th 
February passed by mere efflux of time 


Unwept, unhonored and unsung, 


without any body any where being in the slightest 
degree injured or mconvenienced. 

With anxious eye and bated breath did the people 
scan the political horizon as the thirty-first day of 
May, 1876, drew near. And great was the relief 
when the lightning flashed not from the dark clouds of 
Simla within whose mysterious gloom the Government 
of India enshrouds itself for six months of the year. 
If there were no public demonstrations of joy at this 
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deliverance the reason was not far to seek. People 
were afraid to remind those in power of their newly- 
buried offspring—to rake up the dead bones of a measure 
which the hallowing hand of time had consigned to the 
grave. They were apprehensive of giving a fresh cause 
of action to a vigorous executive. The relief did not 
consist only in the abrogation of the arbitrary de- 
cree but in the sign, which such a course of action on 
the part of the Government gave, of a change of policy. 
-The Northbrook Viceroyalty—if the use of such a word 
be permitted in such a sense—had been confident of 
carrying the Bill into law by the 31st day of May 1876. 
But the outery against the measure was so great, the 
condemnation so unanimous, and its rejection so complete, 
that the present administration, who let us hope carry no 
personal feeling in the matter, were perfectly justified 
in pausing in the reckless career to which their prede- 
cessors had launched them. So far from the Bill having 
beet passcd into law within three months of the promulga- 
tion of the Ordinance, double that number of revolutions 
' of the planet whose balmy influence is as potent in the 
sources of the Ganges as at its mouths, have rolled away 
without the Select Committce having made their report, 
The people have now at least a chance of making them- 
selves heard. . 

Thave called the Dramatic Performances Bill a re- 
enactment of the Ordinance. I should have said that it is 
an amplification and an improvement from the exe- 
cutive point of view. Whereas the Ordinance ex- 
tended only to the territories under the sway of 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Bill 
extends to the whole of British India. It has also in 
addition given to one branch of the executive, subject 
to the approval in the beginning of another branch, the 
- power of licensing theatres. Let us consider what is the 
cause of all this tempest. An Ordinance does not require 
even the small consolation of a statement of objects 
and reasons, But it was a matter of notoriety, and has 
been subsequently admitted on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that the reason, the casus belli so to speak, was the 
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production, on the boards of a single metropolitan 
theatre, of a farce with the object of bringing into ridi- 
cule an cstimable member of the Hindu community of 
Bhowanipur—not at all an ultra-radical in matters of 
religious or social reform—who in addition to the dignities 
and offices set forth -in the speech df the Honorable 
member in charge of the Bill, delights in the grandiose 
title of Grand Almoner to the wealthiest nobleman in 
Bengal. The head and front of that géntleman’s offence 
had been, according to orthodox Hindu ideas, an’ indis- 
creet zeal in entertaining his future sovereign in the 
bosom of his family. Into the vexed questiog of the 
propriety of that entertainment we need not enter. Not 
that it isa matter absolutely private and beyond the reach 
of public criticism—for we deny that the Heir Apparent 
to the Throne can ever divest himself of his public capa- 
city, and indeed if we are to believe the explanation 
volunteered by a Bombay paper, it was meant to’be a 
public compliment—but that it 1s foreign to the scope of 
the present discussion. Now it will be remarked that 
the member in charge while painting the farce in the 
blackest colors does not utter a single word about any 
disrespect having been shown or intended to be shown 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. We may 
therefore take it for granted that there was no intention 
to offer a gratuitous insult to the countrys guest. In- 
deed as much has been alleged on behalf of the manage- 
ment. But even had such been the case, one would 
have been justified in saying that the amusements of 
the people throughout the Bengal Presidency—or for 
the matter of that, British India—are not to be res- 
trained, and the rising dramatic literature of the country 
nipped in the bud, because a.«single theatrical com- 
pany in the metropolis is injudicious enough to show 
possibly a want of proper respect to the First Subject,in 
the Empire. 
The sole object of the farce, however, was to bring 
into ridicule and contempt a single individual. As 
legal adviser to the Government and a member of 
the local Legislature, he was presumably versed in 


1g 
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the law. The following passage from Junius* scems to 
be exactly applicable to his case. “ The laws of England 
provide, as effectually as any human laws can do, for the 
protection of the subject, in his reputation, as well as 
in his person and property. * * * * If, through 
indolence, false shame, or indifference, they will not 
appeal to the laws of their country, they fail in their 
duty to socicty, and are unjust to themselves. If, from 
an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, they 
would wish to obtain justice by any mode of procecding, 
more summary than a trial by their peers, I do not 
scruple to affirm, that they are in effect greater enemics 
to themselves, than to the libeller they prosecute.}” 

To use the language of the same writert you cannot 
too jealously watch and resent any “invasion of your poli- 
tical constitution however minute the instance may appear, 
* * * *, One precedent creates another. They soon 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justity 
the most dangerous measures, and where-they do not 
suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy.” “The fact 
of the Ordinance and the Bill is bad enough in’ all 

. conscience but the precedent § is a greater danger. We 
have heard in the papers of a lisping journalist in Central 
India (better qualified to suffer the-birch than to wicld the 
lash) who had the impudence to characterize His Royal 

_ Highness the Prince of Wales as a leech come to suck 

“up India’s life-blood! Nor are there wanting scurrilous 
libels in the press, Native and Anglo-Indian, against 
private individuals. Are we therefore to be crushed 
under an Ordinance emanating the next day from the 
Viceregal Chamber, empowering the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces to set up himself or any of his 
delegates as a censor over the local press, and then within 
a month by a Gagging Act for the whole of British 





* Letters. Vol. 1., p. 92. 


t Why not bit of Tookery ? If operations, legislative, can run into oppres- 
sions, why not legal prosecution inte persecution? P. D, 


f Junius, Vol. 1., p, 87, § Junius, Vol. I, p. 341, 
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India? Would not such a course of proceeding be de- 
nounced throughout the civilized world as subversive of 
the first principles of legislation? Laws cannot .be 
framed with too much care and deliberation. It is some- 
times better to. suffer evil for a while that we may gain” 
some experience thereof, so that we may not in trying to 
remove one evil produce another. “ All crude and hasty 
legislation must be avoided ; and evils must be borne 
for a time until we have obtained a clear view of the 
subject in its various branches, su that we may be sure 
that in removing one evil we do not create another ; but 
that every step taken is in the right direction, and every 
measure partof one great plan.”* We call upon our — 
countrymen to. protest against the indecent haste and ° 
defiant nonchalance which often characterise legislation 
in this country. The words may seem harsh and uncalled- 
for to the uninitiated ear, but those who have attentively 
watched the discussion of measures affecting the best». 
interests of the people of this country, will bear us out 
in saying, that there is no exaggeration in the termino- 
; logy. We call upon our countrymen to record as their.” 
deliberate opinion that the necessary evil of penallaws‘be 
“not inflicted on them without adequate reason and sufficient - 
justification, and that if there is to be any special penal 
legislation on the subject, they would much rather prefer 
the certainty of the Law to the diserction of the execu- 
tive, the wisdom of their peers to the summary sentences 
of Magistrates. : 

Behind this Ordinance and this Bill, we repeat, there 
lurks a dangerous precedent. It would not be a task of 
great ingenuity or difficulty (classic quotations apart) to 
adduce for a Gagging Act, reasons similar to those which 
have been urged so strongly in favor of the Dramatic” 
Performances Bill: Does a misguided fanatic in the 
streets of Patna or a mysterious fakeer on tile borders 
of the Punjab utter a disloyal word to the busy 
multitude which gives him a passing glance on its re- 
turn from the bazaar ?—the smooth and rapid machinery 





* Hill on Crime, p. 32, 
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of the ‘legislature must immediately be moved to manu- 
facture @ stringent law to place under the absolute 
control. of the executive all public meetings throughout 
the length and breadth of the land! We will be told, 
if we murmur, that similar laws exist in such a highly 
civilized and democratic country as France, and that 
in reality the Magistrates of Districts are not to be 
entrusted with greater powers than those possessed 
by the Pryefects of Departments under the French 
Republic. *That the Dramatic Performances Bill 
deviates in principle from the existing law of the land is 
patent. This marked deviation is either an abnormal 
aberration or “part df one great plan.” It is clear that 
if the former be its true character it stands self-con- 
demned. But if the ramours—put forth either as feelers 
of the national pulse, ar as exponents of the secret 
wishes of the ruling bureaucracy—have any the slight- 
est foundation in fact ; if it is really intended that the 
liberty of the press (which cannot exist side by side 
without influencing.or being influenced by the spirit of 
Government prevalent in the country) and, as a necessary 
consequence, its congeners, the rights of petition and 
public assembly, are to be taken. away from the most 
numerous if not the most important section of the po: 
pulation. of the British Empire ; if the scarce-risen Sun . 
of Liberty is to set on the sunniest clime of the vaunted 
Empire on which the sun never scts ; if we are to ex- 
change the even splendor of noon for the brilliant cor- 
ruscations of an Arctic winter—then indeed it behoves 
“us to speak out our minds plainly and unmistake- 
ably. We need not enlarge upon this theme further, 
“bat may submit with confidence that the Ordinance 
of February 29, 1876, was an exercise of the extra- 
ordinary powers of the Viceroy not warranted by the 
exigencies of the case, and that the production of a single 
' farce, condemned by the general sense of the community, 
on the boards of a single theatre, in one of the Presi- 
dency Towns, does pot justify the introduction of a strin- 


ent measure regulating the stage throughout British 
India. : 
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-The attempt to regulate the stage is not a new one 
in the history of the world. We need not apolegisefor 
referring our readers once more to the pages of Schlegely 

‘ 

The powerful nature of such an engine for cither good or bad purposes has in” 
alt times justly drawn the attention of the legislature to the drama, Many Te- 
gulations have been devised by different governments, to render it subservient 
to their views and to guard against its abusc. The great difficulty is to combine 
such a degree of freedom as is necessary for the production of works of excellence, 
with the precautions demanded by the customs and institutions of the different 
states, In Athens the theatre enjoyed up to its maturity, under the patronage 
of religion, almost unlimited freedom, and the public morality preserved it for 
a time from degeneracy. The comedics of Aristophanes, which with our views 
and habits appear to us so intolerably licentious, and in which the senate and 
ce, were the seal of Athenian 





the people itself are unmercifully turned to rid 
freedom. To meet this abuse, Plato, who lived in the very same Athens, and 
cither witnessed or foresaw the decline of art, proposed the entire banishment. 
of dramatic poets frm his ideal republic. Few-states, however, have conceived 
it necessary to subscribe to this severe sentence of condemnation ; but few also . 
have thought proper to leave the theatre to itself without any superintendence. 
In many Christian countries the dramatic art has been honoured by being made 
subservient to religion, in the popular treatment and exhibition of religious” sub- 
jects ; and in Spain more especially competition in this department has given birth , 
tomany works which neither devotion nor poetry will disown. Jn other states and 
under other circumstances this has been thought both objectionable and inexpe- 
dicnt. Wherever, however, the subsequent responsibility of the poet and actor 
has been thought insufficient, and it has bec decmed advisable to submit every 
piece before its appearance on the stage to 2 previous censorship, it has bee 
generaily found to fail in the very point which is of the greatest importance : 
namely, the spirit and gencral impression of a play, From the nature of the 
dramatic art, the poet must put into the mouths of his characters much of which 
xhe does not himself approve, while with respect to his own sentiments he claims 
to be judged by the spirit and connexion of the whole. Tt may again happen 
that a picce is perfectly inoffensive in its single speeches and defies all censor- 
ship, while as a whole it is calculated to produce the most pernicious effect. 
We have in our own times scen but too many plays favourably received through- 
out Europe, overflowing with cbullitions of good-leartedness and traits of mag- 
nanimity, and in which, notwithstanding, a keener eye cannot fail to detect 
the hidden purpose of the writer (Kotzebue ?) to sap the foundations of moral 
principle, and the veneration for whatever ought to be held sacred by man ; 
while all this sentimentality is only to bribe to his purpose the effeminate softhcart- 
edness of his contemporaries. On the other hand, if any person were to under- 
take the moral vindication of poor Aristophanes, who has such a bad name, and 
whose licentiousness in particular passages, is to our ideas quite intolerable, 


x 
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he will find good grounds for bis defence in the general object of his picces, in 
which he at least displays the sentiments of a patriotic citizen.* 


We desire to draw special attention to the fact in the 
History of Dramatic Literature that nowhere was the 
effort made to bind and regulate an infant stage. 

There is one other circumstance in connection with 
the History of Dramatic Regulations which cannot be 
overlooked. In many couatries dramatic companies 
were, from their expensiveness, only entertained at the 
Courts of Sovereigns. The latter therefore employed 
from the beginning the influence of master over servants, 
which is something very different from the control of the 
state over public amusements in the interests of public 
morality, &e. Such was the case with the French 
Theatre. The Comédie Frangaise in Fleury’s time, con- 
tinued to be “under the superintendence and direction 
of the gentlemen of the king’s bed-chamber.”t “ ‘The 
superintendence and control of the Thédtre Frangais” 
was, a part of the official duty of the first gentleman 
of the king’s chambert. “This supervision and 
control were not exercised in the interests of morality 
or decency but only embodied the caprices of the em- 
ployer. The performance of Palissot’s “Les Courtisans” 
—re-christened The School of Morals—and couched in 
such delicate language that French actresses rebelled 
or dared pretend to rebel against it—was imposed by royal 
mandate on the performers at the Comédie Frangaise, with 
the countenance of the censor Crebillon, and at the solicita- 
tion of the Archbishop of Paris§. And in the case of 
“The Marriage of Figaro” at least, “a play which was 
not decorous enough for the public theatre, was never- 
theless sufficiently correct for the Court.” || 





- * Dramatic Art and Literature. pp, 40-41. 
t Hook's French Stage. Vol. 1., p. 67. 
¢ Hook’s French Stage. Vol. 1., p. 78. 
§ Hoook’s French Stage. Vol. 1., pp, 244-245. 
|| Hook’s French Stage, p, 278, 
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As by degrees the theatre grew too large for its 
’ masters and more dependent on public patronage, the’ 
surveillance and supervision of the same demanded the 
undivided time and energies of one or more officers. 
That too is the true history of the censorship of the 
English stage. The Master of Revels grew into the 
Lord Chamberlain—and the latter officer soon required 
a paid assistant in the person of the Eaaminer of Plays. 
The superior attraction of secular plays, the unsettlement 
of religious belief and a wider sphere of operations might 
wean the Church from the representation of Mys- 
teries and Moralities. Itinerant players were muzzled 
in the professional interests ‘of the Royal Companies of 
actors. These latter only had therefore time and space 
to expand, and their history is the history of the Eng- 
lish stage. Eminently conservative as the English 
nation is at its core, the regulation, of Dramatic Perform- 
ances in England has been gradually developed from 
the employer's control which the crown exercised on the 
actors. It is manifest that Laws which owe their origin 
to such external causes can be no safe guide for the 
‘Indian Legislature. It is true that the ancient Indian 
stage—or if we may so style it the Sanscrit stage,—was 
as much a part of the Royal Court asthe English or 
the French in its infancy, but there bas been no con- 
tinuity of its historical life down to the present period. 
Rude ‘hands severed the thread—a flood. of barbarism 
swept away all vestiges of art and letters. To the Mos- 
lem the theatre was not only unknown, but a. positive 
abomination. The change of language—itself a result of 
barbaric invasion—precipitated the extinction of the 
national stage. In the dim light of the broken porch of 
the desecrated temple the remnants of the minstrel-band 
chanted their hymns or recited their ‘ moralities’ to a 
' straggling audience-—more as a matter of custom than 
of taste. Midst the blackened ruins of the spoliated 
village perhaps the mimic jester with his ludicrous mo- 
tion and broad humor cheered the laboring community 
and lightened for a time the load of care and pain which 
pressed heavily on their shoulders. In the rifled palaces 
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,of lack-land kings what remained of the corps operatique, 
after the sated search and satiated fancy of the ruthiess 
invader, might attempt with voluptuous evolution and 
harmonious song to smooth the undiademmed brow, of 
the Royal Master. But the theatre, as such, with its 
moving scenes, its wide arena, and numberless attrac- 
tions, was extinguished for a long time to come. It had 
in fact to be re-diseovered by the present generation in 
its wild career of European imitation. 

In passing now to the details of the Bill we have 
na hesitation in placing before our readers, in exilenso, 
the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Hobhouse, at the sitting 
of the Legislative Council of India on Tuesday, the 19th 
of March, 1876. 


The Hon’ble Mk. HopHouse moved for leave to introduce 2 Bill for the better 
control of dramatic performances, He said :—* This subject, the subject of 
stage plays, is one on which our law stands in need of amendment, If, indeed, 
@ play is of a defamatory, an obscene, or a seditious character, those who exhibit. 
it may be punished for the offence of defamation, obscenity or sedition, But 
the Government have been advised that they have no power to prevent the per+ 
formance of any such play, unless, indeed, in the very rare instances in which 
it could be said that it was so certain to lead to a breach of the peace as to cons- 
titute the actors and andience an unlawful assembly. 

“This imperfection of our law has been brought pointedly under our attention 
by some cases which have recently happened, and of which I will mention two: 
In the course of last year there was composed a work in a dramatic form, called 
the Chd-ka-Darpan, (sic) which I am told cans The Mirror of Tea, I do not kuow 
who was the author, or what his motives were, but the work itself was as gross 
& calumny as it is possible to conceive. The object was to exhibit as monsters 
of iniquity -the tea-planters and those who are engaged in promoting cmigration 
to the tea districts,—bodies of men as well conducted as any in the empire. 
These gentlemen, who are carrying on their business to the benefit of everybody 
concerned, and perhaps with a greater proportion of benefit to the labourers 
they employ than to any bocy else, have what is called a Mirror held up to them 
ja which the gratification of vile passions, cruelty, avarice and lust, is represented 
as their ordinary occupation. I do not know that this play was ever acted, but 
it is written, and in all respects adapted, for the stage, and it might, for any 
power of prevention the Government have, be acted at any moment, 

“ Another case has happened more recently. A highly respectable Hindu gentle- 
man, of good position in society, one of the legal advisers of Government, and 
one of the legislature (sic) of Bengal, gave an entertainment at his house which 
some of his caste-fellows disapproved of. What he did was perfectly lawful, 
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perfectly innocent, perfectly honourable, but some of his neighbours did not 
liké it, So in order to punish him, they got up a play in which, in the coarsest 
way, and uoder the thinnest disgnise of name and place, the gentleman is re-* 


“presented ag deliberately selling his own honour and that of his family in order.‘ 


to get promotion and money, ' 

“Now men are free to choase their own company, and they have a right to 
withdraw from the society of any one who infringes any rule, however absurd, 
which they may lay down; but they have no right to spread falsehood and 
calumuy for the purpose of inflicting pain upon him. Yet this play was publicly 
acted, an honouvable gentleman was held up to the scorn of the ignorant multi- 
tude as one of the basest of mankind, and though the acts might be punishable 
when done, the Government had no direct legal power of stepping in to pre- 
Jyeut it. * 

“Tt was on account of the defect in the law that His Excellency the Viceroy 
thought it right to issue an Ordinance giving power to the Government of Bengal 
to, prohibit objectionable performances of this kiad. And it is a Bill on the 
modet of that Ordinance which [ am now asking lvave to introduce, 

“Now io all times and countries, the drama has been found to be one of the 
strongest stimulants that can be applied to the passions of men— 


’ “ © Segnius irritant animos démisea per aures 
Quan quzz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus,’ * 


said on acute man of the world who knew human nature well. The same - 
‘philosopher tells us that no feat seems to him to be too difficult for the dramatist, 
who can produce auy. effect and illusion that he pleases on the mind of the 
spectators : 

a “* Trritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

‘ Excitat, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. " 

Séoing is believing, says our proverb, Certain it is that we accept conduct 
and language on the stage which if we read the same things in a book, we should 
at once reject as false, absurd and incredible ; so powerful is the effect produced 
by the actual living representation before our eyes. And in times of excitement 
no surer mode lias been found of directing public feeling against an individual, : 
a class, or a “Government than to bring them on the stage in an odious light. 
It is doubtless for these reasons that the laws of civilized countries give to their 
Governments great controlling power over the stage. I will not trouble the 
Council with the laws of other countries, indeed I have not sufficiently. studied 
them, but I will state briefly what is the law of England. By that law, jt is not 
lawfal for any person to have or to keep any house or other place of public resort 
for the public performance of stage-plays without the authority either of Royal 
Letters Patent. or of the Lord Chamberlain's license, or of a license given by 
Justices of the Peace. ’ 

“Theo there are.rules requiring licensees to give bouds for good conduct, and 
there are powers given to the Lord Chamberlain and to the Justices to suspend 
licenses and to shut -up theatres. 

19 
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“The most stringént tule of all is the one which gives to the Lord Chamber- 
lain complete control over the stage, First, it is required that a copy of every 
new play or alteration in a play shall, seven days before it is acted, be sent to the 
Lord Chamberlain, who has absolute discretion to-allow or disallow its perform- 
ance. Secondly, the Lord Chamberlain is empowered to forbid the acting of any 
play, even thongh already put upon the stage. * whenever he shall be of opinion 
that itis fitting for the preservation of good manners, decorum, or of the public 
peace so to do.” 

“The Council will see how very sweeping and overshadowing a law is thought 
necessary in England, in order to preserve a due control over this subject. We 
shall not propose to take such large powers as those which are vested in the Lord 
Chamberlain, but shatl propose to take what will probably be quite effective in 
this country. If, however, my present motion is accepted, I will explain the pre- 
cise nature of the Bilt when I introduce it. The question now is, whether I have 
assigned to the Council sufficient reason for placing in the hands of Government 
a larger contro] over dramatic performances than Government now has. I trust 
they will be of opinion that I have done so.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 


. The Hon’ble Member jin charge, it will be seen, had 
‘the candour to eonfess that he had not sufficiently 
studied the law on the subject, in countries other than 
England. We hope ere the Bill is passed into law, he 
will consider it his bury to do so. And we have no 
doubt that a succinct analysis of the law as it exists 
on the European and American Continents will be 
more welcome to the public at large than aty amount 
of proverbs and classic quotations. Indeed we ¢pnfess 
to be completely ignorant of the latter, a defect 
which, -we believe, we have the consolation -to share 
with some of the Hon’ble members of the Legislature 
itself and the immense mass of our countrymen. We 
may appeal to these Latin quotations, suffered to go 
forth without the trouble of reference or translation, 
as an index, small but unerring, to the spirit in which 
legislation is carried on in this country. The Hon'ble 
gentleman ought to have remembered that he was not 
in his place in the House of Commons (the excusable 
goal of every great Anglo-Indian’s aspiration) but in the 
exalted seat of an Indian Legislator. As the speeches 
ja Council are never translated into the vernacular 
. languages of the country, the Hon’ble gentleman ought 
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to have known that while talking in English he -was 
using a language which occupied the position ‘of th 
- Latin in England, and that to quote Horace in the Le: 
lative Council of India would be as intelligible in this: 
country as to quote a couple of texts from Confucius in” 
Parliament from the original Chinese. We hope the 
‘nation wili insist on the discharge of this duty, the more 
so as considering the dearth of books. and information 
which we labor under in this country, the: deficiency is 
not likely to be supplied by others. For our own part, 
we have an idea, not fished up from the inmost depths of 
imagination, but deduced from the tenor of several pag- 
sages which we have come across in our limited reading, 
that the stage on the European Continent does or did’ 
enjoy a greater amount of liberty than it does in’ 
England, 


“On. the Continent it ia found not only that music and dancing, and other po- « 
pular festivities, are quite compatible with sobricty and general propriety of de- : 
meanour, but that the same holds good with those dramatic representations which 
are looked upva in this country, by miany true friends of morality, with great 
alarm, ; , : 4 

“ Our continental friends believe that these different amusements are not only 
unobjectionable, but very beneficial ; and that not merely in filling up vacant 
time which would otherwise, offer temptation to drunkenness and immorality, but - 
in thefr direct tendency to amend the heurt, and in many cases to improve the 
mind. ‘On the Continent, however, as is well known to those who have visited 
it, the Best educated and most moral portions of society—those who truly cons- 
titute the upper classes—do not keep aloof from these popalar amusements, but 

: : join heartily in them themselves; and by so doing give a character and tone to 
; the proceedings which wiihout their presence could scarcely be hoped for. © Let: 

' Ubut the educated and most.moral absent themselves, and, as is too well proved 
by history, the services of religion itself may be disgraced by fierce intolerance, 
cruelty, levity, frivolity, and debauchery, 

“ A lady with whom I am acquainted, who has visited the Tyrol, saya that in the 
neighbourhood of Innspruck the villagers often engage in short dramatic per- 
ormances under a wide-spreading tree, with their neighbours, both rich aud poor, 
young and old, assembled to witness them. She states that in these performances, 
which are conducted with perfect decorum, much talent is displayed ; and that 
itis diffienlt to couceive a moré pleasing sight than is thus afforded by these 

+ simple Villagers at the end of their day's work. . 

“The successful effortstin this country in suppressing immorality and grossness 

\ of all kinds at. dramatic performances, made by Mr. Macready and Mr. Phelps 
a - . 
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with very modorate support from the upper classes), afford good ground for be- 
ieving that the number of persons disposed to abuse the privileges of a 
theatre is comparatively small ; and that at no distant time the ennobling and, 
truly edifying works of Shakespear and of our other great dramatists may be 
witnessed by people of all classes and all ages, without fear of cdunterbalancing 
injury. : . " : 
“As respects any objectionable passages occurring in these plays, no really great 
‘drama is dependent on such matter for its effect, and the work of purification is 
easy. They are blemishes of the age to which they belong ; and it is well that 
they should be removed. And with regard to new productions, as Scott, Edge- 
worth, snd other modern authors have raised the province of fiction into one of 
high morality and inetruction, combined with amusement, so the excellent 
Joanna Baillie, Sheridan, Kaowles, and other -fellow-labourers, have produced 
dramas worthy, no less. in their moral tendency than in their general power, of 
_ the advanced age in which they have appeared. : 
“Tustead, therefore, of the dangerous and probably vain attempt to suppress the ° 
cheap theatrical performances (for every observer of childhood must be convinced 
that the love of the drama is implanted in us by nature), let the educated classes 
join in well-directed efforts to cultivate and improve the popular taste, and to 
purify and reform the drama; and then, and probably not till then, will our 
‘stage cease to be disgraced by immoral representations, and become in all cases— 
what, even now, it is frequently—the powerful ally of virtue”.* . 


We will not commit the outrage of alleging this as the 
object with which all*mention of the laws of other 
countries has been passed over in silence, for the simple 

-and sufficient reason that instances are ‘by no means rare 
‘of Indian legislaturés waiting on the progress of Parlia-’ 
mentary legislation as the shadow on the substance. 

The Bill has been justified on the ground that it only 
gives to the executive the powers exercised in England 
by the Lord Chamberlain. Indeed; we have been assured 

“that it is not proposed to take such large powers as those 
which are vested in the Lord Chamberlain, but only 
what will probably be quite effective in this country. In 
view of the possible contingency that the executive on 
being given an inch will find its way to usurp a yard of 
authority we may admit this statement to be trué with- 
out weakening our case in the least. But in any other 
view of the matter we deny: its correctness. We 
know there are people, but too ready to take statements 





* Hill on Crime. - pp. 76-78, 
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like these upon trust, whose reliance upon authority is 
the effect of their indolence to search out information. for 
themselves ;* and we feel sure that such statements 
considering the occasion and the source, have been taken: 
as gospel-truth by many of our countrymen. We for oné, 
have taken the trouble to go to the fountain-head and get 
the information at first hand. Ours has not been love's 
labor lost. We have come to the deliberate conclusion 
that the Bill under consideration seeks to empower the 
‘executive with greater powers than those possessed ‘in 
England by the Lord Chamberlain. : 
The Lord Chamberlain of England, let us premise, is 
_ a high functionary, holding hereditary office, and as Sir 
James Graham puts it “responsible for the exercise of » 
his duty in Parliament”} The office has been deve- 
loped from that of the Master of Revels in olden times, 
and he is assisted in the discharge of his duties by his 
Deputy, the Examiner of Plays, who is a salaried’ officer. 
In the words of Lord Wharncliffe, “ the Lord . Chamber: 
‘lain was a great officer of State,” a Member of: the’ 
House of Lords, “ and always ready to defend any pro-. 
ceedings which might be* deemed an abuse of his: 
powers.”’f ° en 
If we have been able rightly to comprehend the scope 
‘of the Act for Regulating Theatres,§ passed in 1843,” 
the Lord Chamberlain’s authority extended only to plays . 
_ acted for hire in a place of public entertainment. : 
| |, His jurisdiction did not extend to private or amateur 
“theatricals. Within these circumscribed limits the Lord 
- Chamberlain had power to prohibit only those plays 
which were in his opinion opposed to the preservation 
of good manners, decorum or the public peace. |. fe 
have taken the pains to refer to the debates im 
Parliament on the Theatres Regulation Bill, and und 
that it was admitted on all hands that the Lord Chamber- 





* Junius Vol. L. p. 447. : + Hansard, Vol. 41, col. 233. 
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Jain should have power to prohibit only those plays 
which were grossly obscene, or had a direct tendency to 
create a breach of the public peace. Here are afew ex- 
tracts from Hansard :— ni at 
“The Marquess of Clunricarde said, that his reason 

for acceding to the Bill, was, that he looked upon it as 
intended only as a measure of police, the object of which 
was to give the Lord Chamberlain the power of prevent- 
ing performances calculated to offend public decency and 
morals. Beyond this, he conceived it was not intended 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s power in the matter should 
extend. He did not apprehend that the Bill gave the Lord 
Chamberlain any authority, after he shall have licensed a 
theatre, to dictate to the manager what entertainments 
he shall provide for the public. The Province of the 
Lord Chamberlain would simply be, as he conceived the 
matter, to take care that no conduct, no entertainments, 
offensive to public decency and morals, should be permitted. 
As to the entertainments, in every other respect, he consi- 
‘dered they would be left entirely to the manager's dis- 
‘cretion, * aa * * *, 
Indeed, the Lord Chamberlain’s office was an utterly 
unfit place for any such interferences to emanate from ; 
and, certainly, no man of respectability and station, and 
adequate means, would come forward to take the manage- 
ment of a theatre, if in his arrangements as to the per- 
formances, he was liable to be thwarted, not by the Gov- 
ernment, not by the Lord Chamberlain, but by some 
underling at the Lord Chamberlain’s office.’* Lord 
Campbell. * : ‘J * o 
*yegarded it as giving the Lord Chamberlain power to 
give licenses, and to take care that public decency and 
morals were vot insulted ; in other respécts, he conceived the 
manager who had obtained a license would not be inter. 
fered with.” : se 

~ Lord Campbell “was quite ready to invest the Lord 
Chamberlain with full powers to ‘prevent any perform- 
ances which were calculated to offend public decency, or to 
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peril the public peace; but beyond this he did not 
think that officer ought to interfere with a manager’s 
arrangements. ”* arate 

The Dramatic Performances Bill, on the contrary, ~ 
seeks to invest local Governments with the power of pro-’ 
hibiting all plays &c., which might be, in their opinion, 
of a scandalous or defamatory nature, or likely to excite 
feelings of disaffection to-the (rovernment established 
by law in British India, or likely to deprave and corrupt 
persons present at such performance, or (as if.to leave 
out any possible chance of escape) otherwise prejudicial 
to the interests of the public. 

_ Then let us compare the penalties. The English 
Statite lays down } that every person who for hire shall 
act or present, or cause to be acted or presented, any 
new play until the same shall have been allowed by 
the Lord Chamberlain, or which shall have been dis- 
allowed or prohibited by him, shall for every such offence 
forfeit a sum not exceeding fifty pounds, and every 
license (in case there be any such) is to become abso- 
lutely void. The Indian Bill on the other hand 
proposes a penalty of three months’ imprisonment and 
unlimited fine on all persons who take part in the per- 
formance, or in any manner assist in conducting such 
performance, or who as owners or occupiers permit any 
place to be used for such a performance, or who are 
present as specTATors during the whole or any part of» 
such performance. The statute lays down “that no 
person shall be liable to be prosecuted ior any Offence 
against this Act unless such Prosecution shall “be com- 
menced within Six Calendar Months after the Offence 
committed.”{ The Bill to which we invite public atten-_ 
tion makes no mention of any limitation of actions. 

If our readers have followed us thus far in the com- 
parison we have instituted, they cannot but have been 
struck with the sorry figure which the Dramatic Perfo- 
rmances Bill cuts when placed side by side with the Act 
for regulating Theatres. In their details the measures 





wer 
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bear strong impress.of their respective origins. For the 
Lord Chamberlain of England, assisted by his deputy, 
fur the continuity of precedent and tradition in his 
office, for an independent Peer of the Realm respon- 
sible to Parliament for the due discharge of his func- 
tions, and bound to explain and answer any questions 
that might be asked in the House of Lords, there 
is to be set over us a machinery of moral censorship 
of which we know absolutely nothing! The Pocal 
Government or such person as it may specially or 
generally empower in that behalf is to sit in judgment 
over the national stage. Publicity and Responsibility are 
words unknown to this law. We say that the Bill provides 
‘not a single safe-guard against abuse of authority. 
Instead of restricting the prohibitory power to public 
obscenity and breach of the public peace, a paternal Gov- 
ernment must needs interfere with even the private 
amusements of the people, must hasten to apply healing 
balm to the sore hearts of offended individuals, must 
judge for itself what is in any way or manner prejudicial 
to the interests of the public. Disgusted with the pecca- 
dillos of its naughty children, it arms itself with the 
power of summarily awarding sentences of imprison- 
ment (with or without hard labor does not appear on the 
face of it), for three months, and an unlimited power to! 
inflict fines—without giving the shadow of a trial to the_ 
limited pecuniary penalties which were found sufficient: 
in the law and the country which are professed to be the 
models—-and must in a similar manner extend the opera- 
tion of the penalties to as large a number of classes as 
possible. After having done all this pater familias with 
a tranquil conscience and placid countenance sits down 
at his gate, lights the pipe of peace, and enlightens his 
gaping neighbours: ‘‘ Good friends! my boys are very 
_naughty, but I never chastise them more than my big 
- brother John Bull; indeed, I am so soft-hearted that 
my brats do not get half the cudgelling which their 
cousins receive in the old country.” Hoary Grandpa ! 
will it come like a revelation to you to hear that all the 
boys have not grown into the big boobies who are your 
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delight, and that some of them, thanks to the education 
which you so liberally provide, have had their eyes 
opened, have had sufficient interest and curiosity . to; 
seek out for themselves the information as to their: . 
cousins in the distant country. : 

There remain now only the powers of licensing thea- — 
tres and of insisting on the previous inspection of plays, 
contemplated by Sec. 9 of the Bill. 

As far as the Legislature is concerned, it is called 
upon to give to the executive these powers. Whether 
the executive mean to exercise the powers. now or 
hereafter, is altogether besides the question. We say 
that the Bill does seek to place in the executive 
all. the powers exercised by the Lord Chamberlain of 
England. We believe we have satisfactorily shown that 
these powers are sought to be conferred in an aggra-. 
vated form, A discretionary power over the life, liberty, 
or fortune of the subject, is not to be entrusted to any 
man or set of men whatever, on the presumption that 1t 
will not be abused.* The power of licensing theatres, 
“it is true, is exercised in London and some other places 
by the Lord Chamberlain, who, as we have already shown. 
can be interrogated in Parliament on any alleged abuse 
of his powers. Beyond the limits of the Lord Cham-. 
berlaiu’s jurisdiction the power is exercised by the local © 
Justices of the Peace, subject to an appeal to the next 
General or Quarter Sessions of the Peace. Apart from 
the absence of such interrogatory or appellate checks in. 
the proposed Rill, we are prepared to urge a higher reason 
against it. The original necessity for such licenses in, 
England was to protect some itinerant players from 
the operation. of the Vagrancy laws—to save them from: .” 
being included in the category of rogues and vagabonds,’-., 
sturdy beggars and vagrants. In provess of time it was‘: 
. utilised to suppress riots and misbehaviours in play- 
- houses. The following account of the O. P. fold prices) 
.-Tiota gives a graphic picture of the lengths to which 
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civilized Anglo-Saxon audiences proceeded at the at- 
tempt to increase by a small sum the old: prices : 


On the first night of representation, which was Monday, the curtain drew up 
to a crowded theatre, and the audience seemed to be lost in admiration at the 
beauty of the decorations, until Kemble made his appearance on the, stags in 
the character of Macbeth ; 4 faint attempt at applause, got up. by his own 
friends, was in an instant drowned by an overpowering noise of groans, hisses 
yells, and every species of vocal power that could be conjured up for the ooca- 
sion, which drove him from the stage, after two or three vain attempts to proceed, 
and which was redoubled every time he made an attempt toreturn, Mrs. Siddons 
then came forward, but met with no better reception than her brother. The 
performance was. however, persevered in, but the uproar continued through 
the whole of the evening and was continued to a late hour. It was under- 
stood that Kemble had declared that he would not give in to the popular 
clamour, and had anticipated that if it was allowed to take its course, ib 
would soon wear itself out. But the next night, and the nights following, 
it was continued with greater fury than ever, and to the, voice were now 
added a muititude of cat-calls, horns, trumpets, ratties, and a variety of other 

"instruments of discordant music, An attempt at intimidation served only to 
increase the exasperation of .the audience, On Wednesday night, the manager 
came forward to address the audience, and attempted to make a justification of 
his conduct, which was not accepted ; on Friday he presented himself again, and . 
Proposed that the decision of the dispute should be put to a committee composed 
of the governor of the Bank of England, the attorney general, aud a few other 
great names, On Saturday night this was agreed to, and the theatre was shut 
,ap till the decision was obtained, the obnoxious Catalani having, in the mean» 

’ time, agreed to cancel her engagement. 

On the following Wednesday the theatre was te-opened, but the report of the 
committee being of a very unsatisfactory kind, for it was believed that the 
whole was a mere trick to gain time, in hopes that the excitement would sub- 
side, the uproar became greater than ever. The manager, who was determined 
to vanquish the popular feeling, is said to have hired a great{aumber of boxers, 
and ou the Friday night following the various Ppugilistic contests in the pit gave 
it the appearance of a regular boxing-school, Bow-street officers were also 
called in, but they appear to have acted indiscreetly, and the only effect of this 
appeal to violence was to fill the police-offices with cases of assault and riot, the 

:,,Fesult of which added fuel to the flame, which it appeared totally impossible to 





extinguish, 
The rioters, who appear to have been acting under the guidance of people of 
* education and talent, did not restrict themselves to mere noise, They said it 
ve was Toho Bull against John Kemble, aud they were determined that John Bull 
§ _shoald hove the mastery, As no expression of sentiments could be heard amid 
the apgiar, they stuck up placards, and raised banners all over the house, 
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covered with proverbs, Jampoons, and encouragements to perservere, writtes 
in large characters, and to these were soon added large painted caricatures. In 
the latter Kemble was figured hanging, or fixed in the pillory, or in some other 
ignominious position, The private boxes, and those who came to occupy them 
were the especial objects of abuse, and the theatre was. filled with placards 
inscribed, “No private boxes for intrigues !"—“No private boxes with sofas !” 
— No crim. con. boxes!’ These were mixed with numerous others, of the most 
licentious description, and large pictures of such a character that it was impossible 
for any respectable Woman to remain in the theatre a moment. The consequence 
of this was, that very few attended except those who took part in the riot, and 
the part of the theatre which contributed most to the treasury was nearly empty 
Songs were also made for the occasion ; and the following parody on the national 
anthem wag especially popular, 
“God save great Johnny Bull, 
Long live our noble Bull, 
God save John Bull: 
Make bim uprosrious, 
With lungs like Boreas, 
Till he’s victorious, 
God save John Bull! 
“© Jobnuny Bul), be true, 
Oppose the prices nen, 
And wake them fall ! 
Curse Kemble’s politics, 
Frustrate his knavish tricks, 
On thee our hopes we fix, 
Confound them all! 
“No private boxes let 
Intriguing ladies get, — 
Thy right, John Bull! 
From little pigcon-holes 
Defend us jolly souls, 
And we will sing, by Goles! 
God save John Bull !” 
. * * * * * * 
This profuse exhibition of placards was quite a novelty in theatrical rioting. 
One of the placards in the month of October was inscribed, ‘'A row for our 
: rights, to be continued for forty nights,” but the uproar seemed likely to be 
earried on for ever. Itsoon took a form quite regular and systematic: the play 
was heard with few interruptions till half-price ; the boxes, especially the 
were nearly empty, and even the pit was almost deserted. At half- 
price the rioters rushed in, the placards were raised, the uproar commenced, 
and all that pasw?~ st. the stage afterwards was mere pantomime, At the 
conclusion, tp AS CV€ise and sang “God save the King!” had a dance ia 
é 
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the pit, gave three groans for John Kemble, then three cheers for Ji chn Bull, and 
_80 dispersed, Sometimes the uproar was continued in the streets, and in more, 
than ove instance it was carried to Kemble’s house, and he was himself mobbed 
and insulted. This was continued night after night, with scarcely any interruption 
not for weeks only, hut for more than three months. During this period every- 
thing distinguished by the epithet O. P. became fashionable, There was an 
“0, P. dance.” The most active agent of the manayers against the rioters, and 
therefore, the most unpopular with them, was ihe boxkecper, Mr Brandon. He 
had caused Clifford to be arrested on slight grounds, and the latter brought an 
action against him for damages, and obtained a verdict against him in the Cony 
ef Common Pleas on the 5th of December. Gillray ou that day published a 
earicature entitled “Counsellor O. P.—defender of your theatri 
which Clifford is represented holding a torch behind him, and looking on while 
Covent Garden Theatre is in flames. The verdict against Br: 
courage to the opponents of the new prices ; and finding it utterly impossible 
to appease them in any other way, Kemble at length gave up the contest. Ae 
public dinner of the more respectable of the O. P. agitators was held on the 14th 3 
of December at the Crown and Anchor, at which no less than five hundred persons 
are said to have attended, and Kemble came in person to make an apology for 
his conduct, and announce his willingness to accede to any. compromise that? 
should be agreeable ti them. After dinner there was a crowded the: 
and, amid considerable uproar, a humble apology was accepted from the manager 
and it was agreed that the private boxes should be reduced to the same number 
which existed in 1802; that the pit should be reduced to its original price of 
8s. 6d., but that the price of admission to the boxes should remain at 78.3 that 
the obnoxious Mr, Brandon should be dismissed (at least he was compelled to 
resigo his place); that all prosecutions and actions on both sides should be aban- 
doned ; and that Kemble should make a public apology for haying introduced * 
improper persons into the theatre, The last article referred to the boxers and 
police. After all these demands had bevn complied with, a large placard Wag 
unfurled, containing the words, “We are satisticd,” and at the conclusion of the 
play the pit gave three cheers for Clifford. Thus ended this extraordiuary 
contest, A theatrical reconciliation dinner was given on the 4th of January, 


1810, at which both parties attended, aud at which Clifford was pl 
ebair,* 


ic liberties,” in 


‘andon gave new 


atre’ 


aeed in the 


Our ‘theatres, whatever might be their other faults, 
compare favourably with European exemplars on this. 
point. The audiences of our theatr 

arrived at the refinement of “d 





* Wright's England under the House of 
L ives of the Players, Vol., 14 pp. 277-2837 


Hanovre, Vol, II. pp s*5 Compare also Galf's 
PP. 487-516. 


's Memoirs “<f Kemble, Vol, ul, 
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picture of a whiskey-drunk Earl with his aristocratic 
friends engaged in a battle-royal with the actors gwho 
had the temerity to stand to their rights of property ; 
of a noble Marquis, enraged at the unavoidable absence 
of a favourite dancer, proposing to set the theatre on fire 
and in the end partaking only in such slight mischief as 
smashing the whole furniture; or of a patriotic audi- 
ence, unmindful even of the Royal presence, shutting 
up the mouths of a French Company by cat-calls, a 
volley of pippins, and a direful discharge of rotten eggs, 
has not yet been inscribed on the blank page of our 
Dramatic History. We have not witnessed a play re- 
duced into a dumb show and a Garrick sheltering him- 
self in a corner of the stage to avoid a thorough pelting 
‘with missiles.saveury or otherwise. We have no Nell 
Gwinnes, with their magazine of missiles, bitten or 
entire, the produce of the orchards of Seville, or of 
homelier growth ; no aiiscids, celestial Hebes, serving 
nectar to the immortals, and dividing with the act- 
resses the Empire of Hearts. 

Then as to the provision of the previous inspection of 
plays. The sentence of Schlegel proclaims the inutility 
of such a precaution, as far as the true interests of 
morality are concerned. The only result will be the capri- 
cious amputation or slaughter of plays. There are 
peculiar difficulties in the way of such a censorship in the 
present circumstances of the country. Even its warmest 
admires and most zealous supporters have stumbied at 
this point. The very speech of the Member-in-charge 
furnishes an instance as to the utter absurdity 
of a Government like ours attempting to control 
and supervise the vernacular dramatic hiterature. We 
use the singular number advisedly, for though there are 
many distinct vernacular languages on the Continent, 
only one, the Bengali, has a dramatic literature worth 
the name. The Hon’ble gentleman adduced as a colla- 
teral reason for the introduction of the measure 
under consideration, the fact of the publication of a 
Bengali drama, styled p{-#3-wofq (Ché-kara-darpana). 
The work, as every Bengali school-boy knows, is a 
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mere copy of the Nila-darpana. The member in charge 
of tne Bill did, however, not only ignore the existence 
and history of the Nita darpana, but made a. positive out- 
rageous. blunder as regards the name of the book which he 
was seriously bringing forward as a justification for a 
radical change in the Law. The Chd kar-darpana, 
the Mirror of Tea-planters, is transmuted in the Legis- 
lative crucible into the Ché kdr darpana, the Mirror 
of Tea. The Mirror of Tea-planters had attracted 
extraordinary attention. The whole of the work had been 
translated in the columns of a leading metropolitan daily 
which had chosen to take serious notice of the same, editori- 
ally. Ifeven the name of such a work could be so seriously 
misconceived—in fact, @onverted from Bengali to Hindus- 
thani—what is to be the fate of the dramatic literature’ of 
the country at the hand of irresponsible censors, moving 
in the dark, under the absolute control of the executive ? 
The result may be better imagined than described. The 
argument so far as it pretends to be a justification of the 
Law is so far constructive that it could be seriously urged 
in an Indian Legislature only. We have therefore thought 
it unnecessary to notive itat length in a previous part of 
this article. But besides serving as an index, small! but un- 
erring, to the linguistic attainments of the confidential 
advisers of a Government which aspires to regulate tho 
dramatic literature of the Continent, it may also be used 
to indieate the danger which impends on the liberty of the 
press, if these sophisms are allowed to pass by un- 
challenged. . : 

Has the Government seriously pondered over the 
spirit which is sure to be infused into the whole of the 
dramatic literature and the theatrical profession at large, 
if they are thus placed at the absolute mercy. of the 
executive ? The result must be either weak and helpless 
emasculation or open hostility—results equally lament- 
able as far as the formation and healthy development 
of a national stage are concerned. 

We have in a previous portion of this discourse made 
Mr. Hobhouse quote Chinese in the hypothetical case of 
his being promoted to the Lower House of Parliament. 
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. The suggestion must have been made in an happy hour, 
for we find that his Bill—in one of its Draconic provi- 
sions—derives some support from an unknown though 
not unexpected quarter. The following extract from the 
Chinese Penal Code will no doubt be new to most of 
our readers : 


Section CCCLX X XIV.— Theatrical Representations. 


All musicians and stage players shall be precluded from representing ia any of 
their performances, Emperors Empresses, famous princes, ministers, and generals 
of former ages; and shall be punished with 100 blows for every breach of 
this law, All officers of Governmeut and private individuals likewise, who re- 
ceive sach comedians into their houses, and employ them to perform such prohi_ 
bited entertainments, shall suffer the same punishment. 

Nevertheless, by this law is not intended to prohibit the exhibition upon the 
stage of fictitious characters of jnst and upright men, of chaste wives, and 
pious obedient children, all which may tend to dispose the minds of the specta- 
tors to the practice of virtue. 

The following note by the learned translator is ins- 
tructive : 


, As the representations here described as prohibited, are in fact in China the 
favourite and most usual theatre exhibitions, this article of the lawa must either 
be considered to have become obsolete, or to be enforced only so far as may be 
necessary to confine such exhibitions within the limits approved by government 


and which may not be always the same, at different times, and under different 
circumstanecs. 


We have come to the end of our tale, but we cannot 
conclude without glancing at the support—-whatever be 
its worth—which the Government received from a 
couple of journals. It is an evil measure that finds no 
supporters. It is a pitiable measure for which a great 
Government finds no better ones. 

The palm must unquestionably be awarded to the 
Pioneer. It has a right of priority as having earned for 
itself an unenviable notoriety by its thick and thin sup: 
port of ail Governmental measures. It is supposed to 
be the exponent and organ of the ruling bureaucracy. 
Certainly by its utterances it hath never belied that 
character. The evil has attained such gigantic propor- 
tions that publicists Have been compelled, with the 
greatest reluctance, to raise their voice against it, in 
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protest, As yet it shows no signs of reformation. 
Official favors and attentions are as freqnent and borne 
as unblushiugly, as ever they were before. Between. 
ourselves personally and that journal there was no 


love to be lost. Witness the following passage in the 
Lucknow Address : i 

“If representations similar to the one whose propriety 
you are assembled to take into consideration, are found 
expedient and necessary in countries happy in the 
possession of legislatures representative in the largest 
sense of the word, how much more necessary and ex- 
pedient must they be in a country where to ail intents 
and purposes the legislature is only a branch of the exe- 
cutive, which last again consists essentially of persons 
who often, with the best of intentions and the purest 
of motives, labor under the insuperable uifticnlty of 
being aliens by birth, language, and religion. I 
cannot express my opinion of the aurnst assemblies 
which are entrusted with the delicate task of manufac- 
turing laws for the public weal, in languaye more concise 
than what [ employed in addressing a public meetiite of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, on the 25th of March last, 
language of which I am not ashamed, despite the twittings 

eee (3) of a certain Journal having wide 

Mac go tere” circulation in Upper India, to have 
merited the abuse of which is con- 

sidered by some to be a certificate of character for any 
native movement, much in the same way as in Bengal, a 
wigging by the High Court was the surest recommenda- 
tion for an executive officer under the reign of Sir 
George Campbell—from whom may the Lord deliver all 
ill-starred subjects. With your permission, gentlemen, 

(4) Supplement to the 1 willreproduce what I said on the 
Englishman, March 27,1876. gecasion (4). : 

‘The people have long looked with blank despair 
at the Legislative Mill, as it rolled, often to their 
detriment, often too fast for their information and 
comprehension, too often alas! with the approbation 
and sanction of their so-called representatives, of whom 
they could not too openly or too soon wash themselves 
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clean. For looking at the Legislatures which we have 
in our midst in this city ([ do not pretend to any ex- 
perience of Bombay or Madras), assemblies wherein the 
non-official members are in such minority, and the 
official element so compact and unanimous, that their 
highest functions would be mercly deliberative, there is 
not at the present moment (barring a single brilliant 
exception too well known to require specific mention) 
one member who had the shadow of a right and at the 
same time the capacity and the training to represent 
fully and properly any importans class of the people of 
this country. I mean é0 convey no personal reflection . 
on the honorable gentlemen, or to impugn the private 
virtues which they possess, but I base this assertion on 
‘ their public acts as recorded in public documents.’ I will 
concede that there are gentlemen, who have a com- 
petent right to represent the upper classes, but T mean 
them no reproach when I say, that they often lack the 
education a the highest sense of the word) to do so. 
Indeed, they do sometimes try to the extent of their 
lights to discharge what they conceive to be their duty. 
A legislature for one hundred and sixty millions of sub- 
jects of varying degrees of civilization and multifarious 
shades of religion and morals demands a wider and a freer 
personnel, Half-a-dozen gentlemen or _ less, however 
warthy; cannot possibly represent such a large constitu- 
ency—even if they were elected—much less when they 
are mere nominees of the executive.” 

There was nothing strange therefore in the following 
delivery : ; . 

The case with which natives can adopt our political customs is often conspi+ | 
cuous. It was not till after long practice that we ourselves developed the stereo- 
typed public meeting, with the stereotyped resolutions aud speeches, But our 
native fellow-countrymen have taken to it as if to the manaer burn. They con- 
yene their meetings with all the solemnity of town elerks aud aldermen. They 
devise resolutions in the same stately language that is affected by churchwardens 
and town criers ; and they pass their resolutions with the decision of the British 
rate-payer, At times they delight in a small uproar; even as the wilder 
spirits of a country town, A stormy meeting, for a change, has a good deal of 
piquancy about it ; but, as a rule, they seldom cast aside the orthodox solemnity. 
Bengalis perhaps have made most way in adopting the custom ; though in Luck- 


ar 
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now the other day a native mecting was held, and the report of the proceedings 
would read respectably in our English country newspapers. The Dramatic Per- 
formances Bill was the causa belli; Pundit Sri Kishen, pleader, took the 
chair, and Pundit Prannath Saraswati, M. 4., read a paper wherein he detailed 
the objections to the Bill. Then other pundits and baboos proposed and carried 
resolutions, that ia the opinion of tis mecting this Bill is calculated to endanger 
the liberty of the subject, and to deal a blow at the rising dramatic literature of 
the country, It interferes too with the innocent amusements of the people,— 
and more to the same effect, Everything was done aceccording to precedent ; 
aud the managers of the meeting may at any rate be congratulated on their suc- 
cessful imitation of the fussy souls at home who are meeting about the Royal 
Titles Bill, and who are talking a good deal more nonsense, by the bye, than the 
baboos and pundits talked at Lucknow.* 


Or either in this : 


Some of our contemporaries are disquieting themselves much with apprehensions 


of an invasion of their liberties and privileges. The airis darkened for them 

with bills, and rumours of bills, to gag their mouths, and put a bridle in their’ 
jaws. But we make bold to say that not one sensible person throughout India 
has been alarmed by this press law in the air, or believes that legislation of a 
repressive character will be directed against any but the most licentions of the 
native papers. And surely no one would go so far as to say that, considering the 
conditions under which India is held and governed, no sort of control should be 
exercised in such matters, The fact is that, at the birth of liberalism, freadom 
for the expression of opinion within decent limits, whether in literature or con- 
Yersation, was the first necessity ; and so liberty of the press became one of the 
shibbolethe of the day. In course of time belief in the dogma, to some 
extent superseded the recognition of the underlying principle, as was illustrated 
by the outery raised in the crisis of 1857, when Lord Canning refused to recog- 
nize its spurious sanctity. But in the absence of opposition” to popular wishes 
which marks the present day, when the voice of the people is not only the 
voice of the deity, but often the only voice that can get“Beclt_ heard at all, we 
had come to believe that this idol of the forum at least had isappeared. Ifany one 
now seriously thinks that a bill, designed most probably £9 Check obscenity, and 
to stop the dissemiration of treasonable falschoods among the’ most ignorant of 
our fellow-aubjects, can possibly lead to the suppression of honest opinion, or 
to the deportation of editors from the Apollo Bundsr, we can only regard him as 
the simple victim of an anachronistic superstition.t 





: Such has always been the language ‘of. the Charmer 
in when nations had to be wheedled out of their liberties, 


4 





* Pioneer. Monday. May, 8. 1876. t Pioneer, Monday. May, 15. 1876. 
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Trust us with the power, do you believe us to be capable 
of abusing it? That has beca always the plaintive 
appeal of found-out Despotism. The peopie, we hope, 
have too much discernment to suffer their rulers to take 
advantage of private failings, to establish a precedent by 
which the public liberty is affected, and which may be 
hereafter, used with equal ease and satisfaction to ruin 
the best men in the kingdom.* 

But there was to be accorded the heartiest support to 
the measure from a seemingly independent quarter. The 
ghost of the Puritan was abroad not 

In midnight's silent solemn honr, 

but in the broad bustling glare of noon. The Indian 
Mirror throughout supported the Dramatic Perfor- 
mances Bill and its predecessor the Ordinance, It. 
sang jubilees of triumph on the issue of the Ordinance, 
delighted on the arrest of the actors of the Great Na- 
tional Theatre, bewailed their escape on public grounds, 
seconded the qualified support of the Member for 
the British Indian Association and villified to its 
heart’s content all who had the temerity to raise their 
voice against the measure. 

This seems to be the fittest opportunity of mentioning 
the Resolution in approval of the Ordinance said to have 
been passed by the Indian Reform Association, The 
text of the Resolution, as far as we wre aware, has not 
yet seen the light, and our ouly authority is an announce- 
ment in the Indian Mirror. One would have thought 
that it should have proceeded from the Society for the 
Suppression of Obscenity, which was born not very long 
ago amidst such a flourish of trumpets. Either the Indian 
prototype of the Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
ceased to exist, or the moving spirit being the same, it 
was indifferent through which medium it manifested itself. 
“ Holy zeal to oppress a sinner” could no further go. 

Actors have never been a moral race. Nor have’ they 
been held as a class in very high social estimation. Julius 
Cesar “when dictator, by an imperial request, com-, 





f Junius. vol. 1. p. 144, 
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pelled Laberius, a Roman knight, to appear publicly 

in his own Mimes, although the ‘scenic employment was . 
branded with the loss of civil rights.”* His re-investiture 

with the equestrian rank by the Dictator, “could not 

re-instate him in the opinion of his fellow-citizens.f” 

Shakespeare, surmises Schlegel, considered the profession 

of a player degrading “ principally, perhaps, because of 

the wild excesses into which he was seduced by the ex-. 
ample of his comrades."§ ‘The Gallic Church in its 

usual spirit—and enraged at the successful representa- 

tion of the Widow of Julabar—placed the seem- 

ingly insuperable bar of excommunication between 

the provincial actor and the country-maiden. If in- 

deed Prosper d’Ussieux and Marianne Crussol were not 

separated by the priest’s anathema—it was because 

they made the bridal train their winding sheet! 1 The 

Laws of the Chinese are not stricter : 


+ sSzcrioy CXIIL~-Marriage with Female Musicians 


‘ and Comedians. 
cf 


If any officer or clerk of government, either in the civil or military depart-- 
ment, marries, as his first or other wife, a female musician or comedian, he shall 
be punished with 60 blows, and the marriage being null and void, the female 
shall be sent back to her parents and rendered incapable of returning to her 
profession. The marriage-present shall be forfeited to government, 

If the son or grand-son, being the hcir of any officer of Government having 
hereditary rank, commits this offence, he shall suffer the same punishment, and 
whenever he succceds to the inheritance, his parental honours shall descend to 


4 


him under a reduction of one dezrec, a? 


The following provisions of the same Code ight as 
well be transcribed here :— aaa 


Section COCLXXIV.—Offcers of Government frequent- 
ing the company of Prostitutes and Actresses. 





* Dramatic Art and Literature, p. 203. 
t Dramatic Art and Literature, p. 204, 
§ Dramatic Art and Literature, p. 352. 
/ Hook's French Stage, Vol. 1." p. 321-340, 
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Ctvil or military officers of government, and the sons of those who possess’ 
hereditary rank, when fornd guilty of frequenting the company of ‘prostitutes 
and actresses, shall be punished with 60 blows. 4 

All persons who are guilty of negotiating such crimiual meetings and inter- 
course, shall suffer the punishment next in degree. 


Section CCCLXXV.—Svrolling Players. 


All strolling players who are guilty of purchasing the sons or daughters of free 
persons, in order to educate them as actors or actresses; or who are guilty of 
marrying or adopting as children such free persons, shall, in each case, be 
punished with 100 blows. 

All persons who knowingly sell free persons to such strolling playors, and all, 


females born of free parents, who Voluntarily intermarry with them, shall be 
punishable in the manner’ aforesaid. : hes 


The person who negotiates the transaction, shall in each case suffer the punish- 
ment next in degree ; the money paid, shall always be forfeited to government, 
aud the females shall be sent back to their parents or families, 





The most superficial readers of books like Fleury’s- 
Memoirs or Galt’s Lives of the Players cannot fail =to ."~- 
observe that French or English actors and actresses were* 
in no sense of the word paragons of morality. There 4%, 

oe ge 
no reason to suppose that there has been any marked im- + . 
provement in recent times. The tendency of modern,’ 
European civilization seems to be to gild, and not to 
eradicate social vices. Parisian morals pass muster, 
throughout the Continent. Sovereigns, regnant and re-' | 
versionary, lead the way. The aristocracy and pluotocracy - 

. of the land are willing disciples. Nor, if the utterances of 
a person in the position of Mr, Lewis are to be considered 
authoritatiye,‘has Anglo-Indian Society escaped the infec- 

' tion. Of course players might be as much sinned against 
as sinning, hut the fact remains. For pious journalists 
therefore ‘to raise 2 hue and cry against the morals of , 
the stage is a little out of time and place. It may be a 
question whether it is not safer that vice should: carry. 
its name on its front, than that its power for mischief 
should be increased and intensified by being clothed 
in a garb of decorous gentility. Be that as it may, 

‘in-a country where female emancipation is ‘unknown, 
except amongst denationalized cliqués, and where women 
of easy virtue have been from time immemorial the 
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caterers. of public amusements, what is only a develop- 
ment of existing national institutions cannot be hooted 
down as a daring innovation of immorality. 

We will conclude with reproducing a leading article 
on the Lucknow and Cawnpore Meetings which appeared 


in the leading Anglo-Indian Journal on this side of India. 


We have before us abstracts of the proceedings of two public meetings against 
the Dramatic Performances Bill, which were lately held at Lucknow and 
Kanhpur. The meetings appear to have been attended indiscriminately by all 
classes of the educated portion of the public, Muhammadans as well as Hindus, 

" natives of the North-West Provinces, as well as Bengalis. 

The Resolutions propused and passed at doth these meetings were : 

“That ia the opinion of this meeting the production of a single drama never 
enacted, and the representation of a single farce (condemned by the general 2 
sense of the community), in the Bengali language at Calcutta, does not justify | 
the introduction of a stringeut measure regulating the stage (indegeuous and 
exotic) throughout British India.” 

“That the Dramatic Performances Bill, now before the Imperial Legislature, is 
calculated to endanger the liberty of the subject, to deal a serious blow at the 
rising dramatic literature of the country, and to produce unnecessary and vexa- 
tious interference with the innocent amusenients of the people, in so far as: 

(a) It makes no distinction between public and private, amateur and pro- 

fessional, theatres. 

(b.) There is no adequate machinery to discharge the‘ difficult, task of conscien- 
tious censorship over a foreign stage. 

{t.) The reasons for the prohibition of plays are so vague aud wide, that they 
may be made to comprehend anything and everything. 

{@.) That the penalties are too severe and all-embracing. 

{e.) Summary trials by magistrates, unassisted by.a jury, do not command the 
full confidence of the people. especially when the questions ‘involved intimately 
concern the literature, manners, . and feelings of the aried nationalities that 
exist in this country. a 

(f) The eminently peaceful and decent character of Indian audiences renders 
it unnecessary to bestow on Local Governments the power of licensing theatres. 

(g.) There is no limitation of actioas.”” 


“That this meeting disapproves of the large discretionary powers left in the 
hands of the local executive for enforcing the law and makiag rules of procedure, 
&e., thereby anticipating future legislation, and depriving the people of the 

. opportunity of re-opening the question when the time arrives.” 
’“ That, in order to give effect to the hereinbefore Resolutions, the undermen- 
tioned gentlemen be requested to act as a Committee to prepare a memorial anent 
the aforesaid Bill, and to act as the medium of communication.” 
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These Resolutions are marked by a praiseworthy moderation in both- matter 
and style; and though we differ largely from some of the views they embody, 
there can be no doubt that they hit serious blots in the Bill, the dangerous Ya. 
gueness of which we have already pointed out, and they deserve to be carefully 
considered by the legislature. 


It is to the important significance of these meetings, in their bearing on the 
political progress of the people of this country, however, and not to the merit’ 
of the question, that we wish at present to draw attention. In the first placa 
we think, it is obvious from the miscellaneous character of the meetings: s 
well as from their tone, that the movemeut is not a merely factious one, There 
is no particular sympathy between young Bengal and the natives of Lucknow 
and Kanhpur ; and the frothy, noisy agitation, which has of late Years become so 
common in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, is foreign to the temper of the peo-_ 
ple of North-West. Then, again, the subject is scarcely one that the mere 
grievance-monger, or the political firebrand, would choose for the purposes of 
agitation, Such rustic performances as the “Jeth, jethini,” analogous in some 
respects to the early Satyre of the Romans, and acted entirely by women to 
women, in which the variously village authorities were ruthlessly and coarsely 
clarified, have, indeed, served from time immemorial to keep alive among one-’ 
half of the population in the remotest rural districts some knowlege of the dra- 
matic form, The rude jutiras chaunted at religious festivals in great men’s housea 
have always been @ favourite form of entertainmeut among the Hindu population 
of the towns, though they are rather epic than dramatic in character, But? Bar- 
ring such imperfect relics of a past, or dim adumbrations of a future, drama, and 
barring certain more ambitious efforts in the direction of opera at Lucknow, the 
theatre, in the proper sense of the term, had til] lately, practically, no existence 
on this side of India. Even at present it is only the select few who can be sup- 
posed to take a deep interest in its prospects ; and, outside Calcutta, it has no- 
where attained the dignity, or indignity, of a popular spectacle, 

We may fairly, therefore, conclude that it is a sense of the importance of the 
principle involved, rather than a loving enthasiasm for the drama on the one 
hand, or mere factiousnegs on the other, that is at the bottom of the movement 
we are noticing, And, regardiag it in this light, the movement strikes us a 
being ® most encouraging symptom of progress. The advance from absolute 
apathy to a capacity for being agitated and agitating on subjects, such as tax- 
ation or conservancy, which affect the pockets or persons of those concerned, is 
an important one. But it marks a fer greater step in advarce when people come . 
to be so far agitated by what must, to all intents and purposes, be abstract 
questions to them, as to hold meetings, and petition the legislature regarding 
thetn.—Zhe Englishman, May 9, 1876. 


PRANNATH Punpir. 


NOTICES OF THE SMRITIS II.—(continued.) 
VISHNU SAMHITA. 


CHAPTER XXIII TO LXV. 
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E need not give here the directions for the purification 
“of various objects with which the twenty-third 
chapter begins, but an enumeration of those objects 
would give some idea of the progress civilization had 
made at the time. ‘Lhey comprise vessels or ornaments 
made from iron, stones—precious and otherwise—water- 
shells, horns, teeth, bones, wood, earthenware, gold, silver, 
pearls, copper, brass, zinc, bell-metal, and fruit-shells ; 
_ clothes and carpets made of cotton, silk, goat’s hair, 
bark, linen and deer’s hair are mentioned. We have 
“besides grains, products of the sugar-cane, sacrificial 
vessels and knives made of wood, salts, grass, wood, 
“leaves, and balls of cow-dung used for purposes of fuel, 
and images of gods. The purificatory agents are fire, 
water, air, earth, fuller’s earth, the soap-berry, Béd fruit, 
white sesamum, lotus-seeds, acidulated water, ash, and 
cow-hair. 4s 
' The hands of an artist are always pure, as are things 
exposed for sale in a shop, or edibles given through the 
hands of a Brahman, and ail mines. A fair face is al- . 
ways pure, for the purposes of a kiss ; nor are fruit, milk 
and meat to be repudiated, because they might have 
respectively come in contact with the mouth of bird, 
calf or hound. Flies, cats, cows, horses, elephants, 
water-drops, shadows, rays of light, dust, the earth, air 
and fire are never impure. Sweeping with a broom and 
plastering the ground with cow-dung and the like is 
the way to purify a house; that for a limited piece of 
ground consists in sweeping, plastering, saturating with 
water, digging, burning, or what is far better and easier, 
tenanting it with cows. Books,* the sage tells us, are 
puritied by sprinkling water over them. 





* In the printed text of Bhavanicharana Bandyopadhyaya, the Sutra yy era a 


q qaqa! is not to be found. But the context makes it clear that something 
of the sort is requisite. The Sutra is given by Nanda Pandita, 
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Cows are pure, propitious and up-holders of the Uni- 
verse ; it is they that spread the sacrifice and remove all 
sins. Their urine, dung, milk, the clarified butter, 
curds obtained from the last, and géréchand, these six 
bovine productions are always propitious. Drops of 
water falling from a cow’s horns have the power to purify 
man fron every sin. By scratching her back every sin 
is removed, and giving her a morsel procures exaltation 
in heaven. In her urine dwells the Ganges, prosperity 
in the dust which she raises while walking, wealth in 
dried dung, and virtue in salutation; therefore should 
shé be always saluted. This chapter is more nau- 
seating than the kindred lines in the Atri Samhita, 
though the general idea is the same. 

A Brahman, we are told in the twenty fourth Chapter, 
has four wives in the order of the classes, and a warrior, « 
a merchant and a Sudra, three, two and one, respectively. 
This certainly makes it clear that our legislators never 
intended to give husbands ‘the liberty of marrying 
ad tnfinitum any number of wives of the same 
class. In a marriage between persons of the same caste 

_ the hand is to be laid hold of. When unequal classes are 
joined in hymeneal bonds the kshatirayd girl takes 
‘an arrow in her hand, the Vaisydé a whip, and the Sudrd a 
corner of her husband’s garment. Commenting on the 
first part of this passage, Nanda Pandita tells us, that 
inasmuch as Daksha has forbidden marriage with a 

\female of higher class, a Kshatériyé can be married 
unequally only toa Brahman, He further tells us that. 
the use of the word kanydé (virgin) imports that when’ a 
non-virgin widow is to be married thus unequally, the 
arrow is to be first grasped by her and then by the 
bridegroom.* 

The qualifications of a bride are—that she should not be 

- of the same gétra or pravara, and be distant five genera- 
tions from the mother’s and seven from the father’s side of 
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the intending bridegroom. She should not, moreover, 
be of low family (which it would be difficult to reconcile 
with a popular adage*) or sickly constitution. Those 
who have a surplus or deficit of limbs, too tawny a color, 
or tou talkative a tongue, are also to be avoided, We have 
after this an enumeration of the eight forms of marriage 
with details about them in language much more laconic 
than Manw’s. Giving away a gir! in marriage of the Brah- 
ma form one attains the Brahma-léka; in that of the 
Daiva form, the heaven of Indra; inthe Arsha form, the 
heaven of Vishnu ; in the Prdjdpatya, the Devaldka ; 
and by giving away a girl in the Gdndharba form one 
attains the heaven of the Gandharvas. The father, 
grandfather, brother, kindred, mother’s father and 
mother, these when not otherwise disqualified, are in . 
order of priority the persons who have the power to 
give away the bride. If these do not give her away at 
the marriageable age, the girl is to select her own hus- 
band, for after that period she is her own mistress. Such. 
a girl is called Vrishali, and one marrying her without 
the consent of the lawful guardians is not blameable. 
The prescribed duties of women are enumerated in 
the twenty-fith chapter to be as follows :— Attending 
at sacrifices conjointly with her husband ; honoring the 
mother-in-law, father-in-law, superiors, divinities and 
guests ; perfection in the culinary art ; economy ; preser- 
vation of domestic utensils ; distaste for magical incanta- 
tions and charms ; diligence in propitiatory rites and de- 
corations; abstinence from decorative embellishments when 
the husband is abroad ; not going tothe residence of other 
people ; keeping at a distance from doors and windows ; 
dependence in every action; subjection to father, hus- 





* atta CHATS the words of Viehou are ATHMATA_ 
Whilst the goal of a young man’s ambition in this country is Government service 
and the current optimist cry is for agriculture, Nanda Pandita illustrates ‘low 
family’ by agriculturists and servants of the king, giving the following text a 
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band and son in childhood, youth and old age -res- 
pectively ; and when the husband is dead, a life. of 
asceticism, or ascending the pile after him. Women 
have no distinct sacrifice, devotion or fast ordained 
for them; by serving their lords they are exalted in 2 
heaven. The woman, who, while her husband is living, 
observes a fast, diminishes his longevity and shall surely 
go to hell. 

The twenty-sixth chapter treats of the precedence to 
be observed between co-wives of different castes, and con- 
’ cludes with a strong condemnation of the practice of 
Brahmans marrying Sudra women. Such a connection 
degrades them with their progeny to the position of 
Sudras, and can serve no other purpose save that of lust. 

The next chapter dwells on the periods when the . 
different Samskira’s or purificatory rites are to be per- 
formed; and details about the Upanayana of the 
_three regenerate classes. The substance is the same as 
in Manu. : ; . 

‘We cannot impress too strongly on the rising generation 
the feature of the ancient regime, with which the twenty- 
eighth chapter deals, namely, Brakmacharya. This insti- 
tution secured to the regenerate classes education, conti- 
nence up to the’marriageable age, and immunity from early 
marriage. The education, moreover, was not of the day- 
school, but rather of the boarding-school character. In 
“the eighth, eleventh and twelfth year from conception, « 
a Brahman, Kshattriya and Vaisya respectively were to’ 
be initiated into the performance of Vedic rites and 
ceremonies. From.that time their Brahmacharya com- 
‘menced. Living with their preceptor, and on alms of 
which in those pious days there was no lack, they were 
to abstain from dancing, singing, women, wine, meat, and 
_ unction ; they were to kill no living creature and commit 
-no indecency. Sleeping on the ground, after the precep- 
tor had retired, they were to be awake aad astir before 
he left his bed. They were to bathe and perform 
Homa twice a day. Various directions are given as to 
how they are to show respect to their preceptor which 
we need not give here in detail. 
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these heinous crimes should enter the fire ; for them 
there is no other remedy ordained in the Law. 

Leading this course of life the Brahmachdri is to master 
one, two or three of the Vedas, and then the Vedangas. 
He that without learning the Veda labors on any other 
becomes a Sudra with all his progeny. The Vedangas, 
we may here mention for the benefit of the general 
reader, comprise, Phonetics, Rituals, Grammar, Prosody, 
Astronomy, and the explanation of difficult or obscure 
words and phrases. 

In the twenty-ninth chapter the terms Achérya, Upd- | 
dhydya, and Ritwij, are defined. No one should be initi- 
ated into, taught, or made to officiate at sacrifices without 
previous trial. Learning came in time of old, to the Brah- 
man, and said—“ Preserve me, T am thy treasure; give 
me not to the envious, dishonest and idle, thus will 
I be powerful. ‘Bestow me on him whom thou knowest 
to be a Brahmachdri, pure, diligent, intelligent and reten- 
tive of memory, who never injures thee, and who never 
says anything distasteful; he alone is worthy of such 
treasure.” 

The next chapter begins with a specification of 
anadhydya, or the periods and occasions when the Veda 
ought not to be studied. A pretty long list is given 
which leaves no doubt that the students of these Vedic 
schools were in no lack of vacations. The injunction 
that the eighth and fourteenth days of the lunar fortnight 
are anadhydya compensates for the Christian Sabbath as 
for as school-boys are coucerned. The student should not 
sleep after studying in the latter part of the night. By 
studying the Rik, Yajush, Séman, and Atharvan Vedas, 
he propitiates ancestors with clarified butter, honey, 
milk, and meat respectively. By studying the Purdnas, 
Itihasa, and Dharma-shastras, they are propitiated 
with boiled rice. Learning confers no benefits in the 
other world if it is made the means of livelihood in 
this, as also when it is abused as a means of destroying 
the reputation of others.* A man from whom knowledge 
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worldly, religious or mystic has been acquired, should 
never be injured. Of the physical progenitor and the 
spiritual preceptor, the latter is the father* entitled to 
greater respect ; for the Vedic birth lasts both in this 
world and the next. He who fills the ear with truth, 
thus conferring immorality, and freedom from pain, know- 
ing his work, never injure him. 

We are told in the thirty-first chapter that a man has 
pre-eminently three superiors : the mother, the father, and 
the gratuitous preceptor of the Veda. ‘They are always 
to be diligently served and obeyed. What they desire 
and what is good for them, ought always to be performed. 
Nothing is to be done without their permission. These 
are the three Vedas, the three Gods, the three Worlds, 
andthe three Fires. He that hath respected these three 
hath respected all duties, and of him who treateth this 
triad with irreverence all religious actions are fruitless. 
One enjoys this world by venerating a mother, the Dé- \- 
valéka by honoring a father, and the Brahnaléka by 
serving a preceptor. exe 

Wealth, family, age, actions and learning, we learn 
from the next chapter, ought io command respect in 
the inverse order. Of a Brahman ten years of age 
and a Kshattriya a hundred years old, ihe former is 
to treat the latter as his son. Precedence among priests 
is by knowledge, among warriors by prowess, among 
merchants by wealth, and among Sudras alone by birth. 

Man has three terrible enemies—the sage tells us in the ° 
next chapter—lust, anger and avarice ; and a householder 
isspecially obnoxious to these, on account of his connec- 
tions. Mastered by these a man perpetrates the various 
forms of sins known as Ati-pdtaka, Mahd-pdiaka, Anti- 
pdtaka and Upa-pdtaka ; as also those known as Jati- 
blransakara, Sankart-karana, Maldbaha and Prakirnaka, 
These three—lust, anger and avarice — are destroyers of 
the soul and the gateways of hell. 

We learn from the thirty-fourth that the category of 
Ati-pdtaka comprises carnal connection with, mother, 
daughter and daughter-in-law. Those who commit 





“In the second birth of a Dwija (regenerate) the Gayatri is the mother and 
the Acharya the father. < 
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The next treats of the category of Mahé-pétaka, which 
comprises slaying a Brahman, drinking spirituous l- 
quors, stealing a Brahmau’s gold, and having connection 
with a preceptor’s wife, as also association with those 
who commit such crimes. The penance ordered for 
these crimes is either the Asvamedha, or a pilgrimage to 
all the shrines to be found on earth. 

The category of Anu-pdtaka is treated in the next 
chapter. This comprises slaying a Kshattriya or Vaisya 
engaged in sacrifice ; a woman in the period of menstrua- 
tion, pregnant, or of the Adri gotra, Killing an unknown 
feetus, or asuppliant for protection, is equivalent to slay- 
ing a Brahman. Giving false evidence and killing a 
friend do not differ from drinking spirituous liquors. 
Stealing a Brahman’s land, or a confidential deposit is the 
same as stealing priestly gold. A.fter an enumeration of 
certain classes of women who occupy the same position 
as the better half of a preceptor we are told that the 
penance prescribed in these cases is the same as that 
ordained for the preceding category. 

The thirty-seventh chapter gives us the category of 
Upa-pdtaka comprising, among others, the following : 
Lying for one’s own benefit; wickedness towards the 
sovereign ; false accusation of a superior ; villification of 
the Veda ; abandonment of what has been learned, or 
of sacrificial fire, parents, wife and children ; partaking of 
forbidden food ; taking the property of others ; adultery ; 
officiating in sacrifice for forbidden persons ; bad liveli- 
hood ; accepting gifts from improper persons ; slaying a 
Kshattriya, Vaisya, Sudra, or cow; selling forbidden 
things ; the manufacture of big machinery ; living on a 
wife’s carnings ; cooking food for one’s own self only; 
studying heterodox’ Shdstras ; atheism ; and the profession 
of an actor. The penance ordained is a Chdndrdyaha, 
a pardka, or a bull-sacrifice. 

We learn from the next that the Jdti-bhramsa-karu’s 
are, causing pain to a Brahman ; smelling wine and other 
forbidden drinks ; cheating ; and carnal connection 
with man or beast. If these actions had been per- 
formed voluntarily the penance is a Sdntapana kricchra, 
and, if otherwise, a Prdjapatya. 
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<The slaughter of animals wild or domestic, we 
learn from the thirty-ninth chapter, constitutes san- 
kari-karana, and can be atoned for, by performing 
the penance of Kriechrdti-kricchra, or that of subsisting 
for a month on barley-water. 

Accepting gifts from bad men; trade ; usury; lying ; and 
serving a Sudra make up the category of Apétri-karana 
treated in the next chapter, and the penance there laid 
down. is either tapta-hricchra, sita-kricehra, or a mahd-sdn- 
tapana. ‘Ihis finishes the fortieth. 

The Maldvahas, according to the next, are slaughter- 
ing the animals living in air or water, as well as worms 
and insects; and partaking of intoxicating substances. The 
penance ordained being tapta-kricchra or kricchati= 
kricehra. 

Whatever has not been enumerated above falls under 
prakirnaka, and the penance in such cases is to be ascer- 
tained with the help of Brahmans who will take into 
consideration all the circumstances of each particular case. 
‘This ends the forty-second chapter. : 

The forty-third opens with an enumeration of the Hells, 
and we find that the sage has named twenty-two. Sinners 
with crimes unatoned take, after death, the road ° 
to Yama’s abode and undergo various tortures. Dragged 
hither and thither by the dread emissarics of Yama; 
devoured by dogs, jackals and other carnivora like crows, 
herons and cranes, as well as fire-mouthed serpents and 
scorpions ; consumed by fire, pierced with thorns, divided 
by saws, and oppressed with thirst ; pained with hunger 
and fainting at every step on account of the stench pro- 
ceeding from decomposing animal matter ; casting wist- 
ful eyes at the food and drink of others but unceremo- 
niously expelled from the same by attendants whose 
frightful visages resemble those of the crow, heron and 
the crane; here boiled in oil, and there belaboured with 
clubs, or roasted on iron spits ; compelled to feed on pu- 
trifying filth ; imprisoned in horrible darkness and eaten 
up by worms with mouths of fire; here they suffer ex- 
treme cold and there on putrid ground they devour each 
other; in one place they are haunted with malignant 
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spirits and in another impaled with arrows ; comp<lled 
to travel on thorns, encircled in the folds of serpents, 
tortured on machines, and dragged on their knees. Thus, 
undergoing various tortures they are born as brutes. 

The next two chapters enumerate in detail the different 
births which are entailed as the result of various crimes. 


P. N. Panprr. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


EVIDENCE OF MATERNAL AFFECTION, WHICH THREATENS TO END IN A Dt- 
VOROE, EXISTENCE OF RUMOURS PREJUDICIAL 10 A WoMAN’s REPUTATION 
Ig No PROOF oF HER GUILT. BHOOBONESHOREE’S EFFORTS IN BRINGING 
ABOUT A RECONCILIATION, THOUGH SUCCESSFUL WITH THE HUSBAND, 
Fait wrra THE Wire, THE WLFG CONDUSCENDS To PARDON HER LorD 
WITHOUT FURTHER VIOLENCE To HIS PERSON, BHOOBONESHOREE PLAYS 
THE “BETTER MOTHER,” STRANGE WAY OF BVINCING MATERNAL GRATI- 
TUDE. FEMALE ARTS OF THROWING Dost INro A IfUSBAND’s EYES. A 
HUSBAND SHOULD BR WARE MUOW HU PRAISES ANY OTHER WOMAN BR- 
FORE A JEALOUS WIFE. 







AFTER what had occurred, (continued Preonath,) one 
would suppose that Bhooboneshoree would not again 
take charge of Jogen for the night. But on the day the 
events mentioned in the last Chapter took place, she 
waited upon Mukhoda in the evening as usual to learn 
her pleasure on the subject, and was drily told she need 
not trouble herself with Jogen any more. At midnight, 
she was, however, disturbed in her sleep by Mukhoda’s 
husband, who invited her to his chamber. There she was 
horror-struck to see Jogen bleeding from her mouth 
and nose. 

“Cousin! behold what the monster has done!” ex- 
claimed Ram pointing to Mukhoda. “The poor child 
awoke dreaming that her mother holding her by the feer, 
threw her into the mouth of her bridegroom, wide-opened 
toswallow her up. She cried and wanted to be conveyed 
to your room, and for this the monster has nearly mur- 
dered her !” 

«What! Art thou not satisficd with making only 
myself unhappy ?” exclaimed _Bhooboneshoree, casting 
her eyes towards heaven. ‘Why doom to wretchedness 
every one I call mine?” Then suddenly biting her 
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tongue, as if sho meant to restrain herself and recant, 
she changed her voice. “ Pardon, Great Father! this 
sacriligious language. It is presumption to scan thy 
ways. Thou only knowest what is good for me or mine. 
All that runs counter to my wishes may have been 
ordained for my good. Oh, teach me resignation to thy 
will!” 

As she took up the child in her arms, Ram said, 
“ Cousin! I make over the child to you. Rear it up as 
your own, I leave this polluted woman, never to see her 
face any more. Her reputation, you know, is gone, and I 
have the finger of scorn pointed at me, wherever I shew 
my face. I have borne all this, partly because her grand- 
father maintains me. But better beg from door to door 
than live with a polluted woman. May not my Jogen 
tread in her foot-steps but imitate your illustrious 
example !”’ : 

At this Mukhoda tore her hair and struck: her head, 
as if bent on committing suicide. Ram, however, made 
a motion towards the door, when Bhooboneshoree 
caught hold of her hand. 

“Cousin !” said she, “you judge your wife very 
uncharitably. How do you call her so? You accuse 
her lightly, without proofs. If some people are pleased 
to circulate rumours against her reputation, you 
should not divorce her without satistying yourself 
whether those rumours have any foundation. ‘Neither 
laws divine nor human would justify your taking such a 
step. You wish your daugther to imitate my example. 
But if the mere existence of rumours prejudicial to ‘a 
woman's reputation were to be taken as proofs against 
her character, I would hardly fare better than your 
spouse? For you are no doubt aware that sometime 
ago, your wife herself gave out reports to my disadvan- 
tage.” 

% Angel of a lady 1” exclaimed Ram, “a woman that 
can pick holes in your pure and spotless character, 
must have something wrong in her very constitution. To 
my mind it is a conclusive*proof of my wife’s inability 
to appreciate female virtue and excellence.” 
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“Oh, I see!” said Bhooboneshoree smiling, “T have 
made a eonquest ina quarter where I least expected it: No. 
wonder then that you are blind to my failings But 
you seem to forget that not only your wife, but some of 
my other cousins similarly found fault with me. You do 
not of course presume to insinuate any thing against the 
other ladies, merely because they spoke against your 
inamorata. But take another instance. You know how 
Kusam has narrowly escaped being murdered. _Remem- 
ber how appearances were against her, and yet, after all, 
she was as spotless and pure as any woman could be. 
Her husband could plead those appearances in justi- 
fication of his conduct. But in your ease, you can plead 
none.” 

Ram scratched his head, being evidently at a loss 
what to say, though still highly indignant at his wife's 
cruel treatment of ‘his daughter. . 

“ My cousin’s conduct tonight rather tends to shew 
that she is fond of her child, and jealous of -her partiali- 
ty tome. For this she is no more to blame, than she - 
would be, were she to chastise her husband similarly,” 
continued Bhooboneshoree laughing, “for his open parti- 
ality for me. But,” said she, changing her tone, “ what 
does this child on my lap say ou the subject Though 
still bleeding from her mother’s blows, methinks. she 
powerfully pleads her cause. She seems to say, ‘papa! . 
do not leave me sv. By casting a stain on my birth 
you destroy my happiness for ever, ruin my future pros-’ 
pects, and render my life a burden.’ I see you weép, 
Indeed the tears of this angel will melt a stone. Again, 
behold that babe lying in -your bed. It cannot speak, 
but is far more eloquent in its silence. If it could. 
stand, it would take hold of your hands and ask you to 
raise its dear mother from the ground.” 

Ram stood irvesolute. But the fairy who had possessed 
chim, was not disposed to let hiro off so easily. ‘ 
“ Nay,” said she, “are you not touched to see that face 
swollen with self-inflicted blows which you have kissed 
so often in a transport of joy. Can you, unmoved, see 
wallowing on the bare floor that person whose contact 
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used to make you happy? Behold those arms lying 
motionless with pain, which have grown old in your 
service! Does it not grieve you to see those eyes 
drowned in bitter tears whose very sight was wont 
to make your heart leap with joy? Love and grati- 
tude must be strangers to the human heart if it can 
so easily cast off what has been a source of so much 
happiness to it!” 
. _ Ram advanced and caught hold of his wife’s hand, 
but Mukhoda could not be so easily appeased. She 
struck her forehead on the door-post, and threatened 
to kill herself for the insult she had received. 

“You have too deeply injured your wife,” said Bhoo- 
boneshoree to Ram, “to be so easily pardoned. As the 
presence of a stranger may interfere with the promo- 
tion of amicable relations, I must depart.” 

With Jogen in her arms, Bhooboneshoree left the room, 
in spite of Ram’s solicitations to stay another minute. 
It was not long before peace was established between 

the married couple. Ram, as might be easily imagined, 
wag not only an uxorious husband, but stood in mortal 
dread of his wife. What he had just said, was in a 
fit of exasperation brought on by his wife’s assault 
upon himself when attempting to defend his child. After 
Bhooboneshoree had departed, he did not find much 
difficulty in prevailing on Mukhoda to retire to bed 
without doing further violence to his or her own 
person. 
, The couple could ot know how Bhooboneshoree 
passed the night. With her person and clothes all 
besmeared with blood, she sat with Jogen in her lap,— 
snow examining the upper lip, then the under-lip in 
order to ascertain the position and nature of the injuries 
she had received. If the child started, she would press 
her to her bosom, kiss her cheeks, and rock her to sleep. 
She would now bring the light close, and opening her 
nostrils, try to perceive if any mjury had been inflicted 
on that organ. Then she would thrust her finger into 
her mouth in order to discover if blood had flowed from 
the gums or jaws. She continued busying herself in this 
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way till the approach of dawn, when having’ washod 
herself and Jogen of all traces of blood, she carried the 
latter back to her mother. : 

If Bhooboneshoree thought that Mukhoda felt any 
thing like gratitude towards her, she was greatly mis- 
taken, Hardly had she turned her back upon her, than’ 
Mukhoda exclaimed weeping :— 

“My poor darling ! how sad must be your lot! what 
have you done to deserve this cruel treatment! The 
woman, whom you call your better mother, has bewitched 
you. So youare not to blame; but [ am apt to for- 
get this when I am angry. ‘That witch has eaten her 
own child, and must now eat mine. Witches, they say, 
eat their own offspring, and then drink other children’s 
blood, causing them to sicken and die. My poor Jogen 
is becoming lean day by day. I hope, that witch is not 
drinking her blood !” 

Then hearing Ram grind his teeth in suppressed 
rage, she dropt more tears, and went on-— I must.only 
weep, for I have even lost my husband’s love. The’ 
whole day, I pant for a sight of his beloved face ; I now 
stare through this hole, now peep through that in order 
to behold the idol of my heart. For this my cousins 
call me shameless, but what can I do, when my heart’ is 
“not’my own ? I curse the sun for not going down sooner 
that I may clasp my beloved to my heart. During even 
his temporary absence from home, I lose my appetite, 
being unable to taste anything that is not shared by 
him. I shut myself in my room, and weep away my 
time. My jovial mother cracks jokes at my swollen 
eyes. I bear with them, for I cannot deny it when my 
own organs of sight bear witness against me. Annually 
I perform the Savitri Vow, and worship the foot of my 
husband. Still I cannot secure my husband’s love. He 
madly falls in love with a pretty face, who laughs at 
his affection.” ; 

Mukhoda seemed to forget that adulteresses themselves 
profess great attachment for their husbands, and practise 
most of the arts detailed by her in order to throw dust 
into the eyes of their lords. 
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“ My precious jewel!” continued Mukhoda, addressing" 
the sleeping girl, evidently thinking she had. mollified. 
her husband. “I see the marks of musquito bites over 
your lovely body. A stranger cannot supply a mother’s 
place, and take proper care of a child. Yet you would 
be leaving me, and prefer your better mother. “ Better 
mother” indeed! Poor child! you were left out of the 

" curtain all night, while she herself slept within. There 
is no gratitude in this world. I entrust ber with the 
charge of my precious treasure, and she throws it at the ° 
foot of the bed. Really, the poor thing is bewitched ; 
else why should it love to suffer so much at her hands ? 
Ah! here is a large swelling caused by a vermin. Her 
i is full of them : yet the child would prefer to sleep 
there.” 

em however meek, felt it impossible to bear all . 
this. vane 

“Don’t you be prating in that way. Bhooboneshoree 
is a pattern of cleanliness, and a god would forsake. the 
heavens if he could find a place in her bed. Your bed is 
full of vermins, as the agollinee over my whole body shew. 
Bhooboneshoree does not know how to take care of a 
child, indeed, and must needs take a lesson from you! 
All the boys and girls in this house are mad after her, 

"and call her by the endearing. name of “better mother” 
for the kindness and affection with which she treats 
them. Now you accuse her of spoiling Jogen with over- 
indulgence, then of neglecting her,—jast as you find it 
your interest to express your grudge against that angelic 
lady.” . 

Before Ram could proceed further, Mukhoda furi- 
ously struck her hand against her head, saying “O 
God! am I doomed to see all this! My husband prefers 
the bed of my cousin! O shame! shame! Where shall 
T hide my face ? not only my child, but my. husband ‘is 
bewitched... Had it not hes for these two dear pledges 
of his affection, I would have at once put an end to my 
wretched existence. There is already a young gentle 

. man converted into a lunatic by that witch’s charms, 
‘while Dwarik and Chunder have nearly gone mad after. 
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her. May heaven preserve my dear husband's reason ! 
I wonder when he too is going to offer her his adoration, 
and kiss the dust off her feet.” ; 

Ram did not take any offence at this outhurst, but 
only laughed. He was indeed extremely timid and 
good-natured, and could bear any amount of petulence 
and ill-humour from his wife, which even her jovial 
mother could not stand. It was fortunate that 
Mukhoda had got such a husband.- For in spite of her 
professions of unbounded attachment, any other hus- 
band would have got rid of her by this time. 

Mukhoda’s cries and pitious lamentations having 
roused Jogen from sleep, the shameless child again 
wanted to go to her better mother. Ram could not 
help laughing, and taking hold of the girl's hand he rais- 
ed her from her mother’s lap, and conducted her out of . 
the room. Mukhoda knew where he was leading Jogen, 
but surprized at the new spirit he had displayed since 
last night, did not remonstrate. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


BHOOBONESHOREH’S MoRNING OccUPATION. Her FLIRTATIONS wiTH THE Gop 
: OP SLEKP MAKE HER NEGLECT HER DuTIES TOWARDS HER PUPILS, POWER 
“PO DISCLO8H A SCANDAL MAKNS A MAN TO BE A FAVORITE WITH THE 
Laptes, A 1USBAND's CONDUCT AT THE PROSPECr OF AN EQUAL SYRUGGLE 
WITH RIA “BETTAR RALY.” A TIMID HUSBAND MELTS WITH NO SYMPATHY 
¥rom ornee LADIES. THE GoDSs TREMBLE FOR THY SAFETY OF THE 
SKY WANN STORMED BY THE LaDsEs. A DROWNING HUSBAND CATCHKS 
AT A STRAW, WHICIE CARRIES HIM SAFE TO A FORTIFIRD CASTLE, WHERE 
HB 18 ENABLED T0 DEFY THE ASSAULTS OF HIS WIFE, AND THOUGH 
SUSPECTING TREACHERY WITHIN TH& WALLS IS VALIANT ENOUGH TO 
THROW OPEN THE GATES, A HUSBAND SUSPECTING HIS WIFE, I8 


’ NATURALLY ANXIOUS TO MAKE OTHERS BELIZVE RER To BE ALL RIGHT, 


RAM, (continued Preonath,) led the girl to the place 
where the other children had assembled around my 
charmer. Radhica having announced to them that their 
‘better mother’ was at last going to leave them for her 
father’s house, they had caught hold of the different parts 
of Bhooboneshoree’s body and garments, and were im-, 
ploring her to inform them if the news was true. As 


some. were crying in anticipation of the event, though 
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insisting at the same time that it could not be true, Bhoo- 
boneshoree was throwing out suggestions broadcast and 
laughing at her own ingenuity. The children having 
never found any reason to doubt her veracity, readily 
believed what she said, and called them Hars that con- 
tradicted her statement. This was not the first time - 
they thought that such rumours had been invented to 
frighten them. So banishing all anxiety for the future, 
they formed themselves into different parties, and, as 
usual, began to read or play under her direction and 
guidance. She however proved a very bad instructor 
this morning ; for the God of Sleep, to make amends for 
the preceding night’s fast, was kissing her eyes most 
greedily in spite of her efforts to keep him off, and it 
was not till ‘mama? sounded twice or thrice in her ear 
that she could satisfy the children’s inquiries. The 
young ladies were anxious to know the cause, but she 
laughed as often as the question was repeated. . 

At this moment Ram arrived with Jogen. The latter 
ran up to Bhooboneshoree, and imprinted a fond kiss on 
her closed eyes. She started, and seeing Ram stand 
before her as if in profound contemplation of her face, 
said, “ Cousin, why do you bring this girl again to me ?” ~ 

“T assure you, sister,” replied Ram, “if my child again 
bleeds from her mouth, I will bite off the nose of. your: 
cousin, however I may displease you thereby,”—and 
he opened and shut his mouth to shew how the opera,’ 
tion was to be performed. 

The ladies laughed, and became the more anxious 
to learn the events of the preceding night. They all 
-approached Ram, and asked him to come and sit among 
them. Shoshee Mukhee regretted she bad had no oppor- 
tunity of cracking jokes with him for nearly a year. 
Chitra complained he had studiously avoided her for the 
last three months, Kadumbinee said her beauty had no 
attractions for him, Radhica sighed her pretty eyes and 
wit had lost their charm on him. : 

. Soin a moment Ram became a general favorite with 
the ladies, for no other quality than that he had some 
’ seandal or other to disclose. He was willing io satisfy 
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their curiosity ; for what man could resist so many 
_charms strewn around him ? Nor was he the less anx- 
jous to make known the valor he had displayed the pre- 
vious night. But he was evidently afraid of some one: 
and repeatedly turned behind. ; 
“Mukhoda is not here,” swore Shukhoda by her 
eyes, though she forgot to satisfy those organs first on 
the point, Shosheemukhee swore by touching his 
person she had with her owa eyes seen her go out. : 
But still Ram seemed to hesitate. The ladies en- 
couraged him by the promise of excellent pdns steeped 
in roae water. Ram breathed hard, and looked behind, 
. fready to fly in case of necessity. Thereupon Shoshee- 
mukhee asked banteringly with what face he had 
threatened to bite off Mukhoda’s nose. This last insult 
was too much for his brave spirit. He rallied his broken 
courage, and after coughing once or twice, commenced his 
narrative, when a little child came running from behind. 
Ram’s feet, acting independently of his volition, at once 
carried him into the midst of the ladies. The latter 
shticked ; Bhooboneshoree started in her sleep ;_ the 
peffrighted children ran away in different directions; 
while the culprit, not knowing what to say, scratched 
his head. This was followed by a tremendous burst of 
laughter. Ram in excuse pleaded that the child having 
ron furiously, he had tried to avoid a violent collision, 
not for his own but for the child’s sake. But as Ram 
still continued to shake from head to foot, the ladies sent 
peals after peals of laugher to the sky, which made the 
God of Sleep leave Bhooboneshoree in order to protect 
his abode from coming down. Finding his legs not sub- 
servient to his volition, Ram thought it advisable to sit 
down in order, as he said, to afford some rest to his 
weary feet. This occasioned fresh merriment. Bhoobon- 
eshoree, not kuowing what all this meant, successively 
looked at the face of each lady for explanation, but they 
were in too merry a mood to be able to utter any thing 
intelligible. ; 
To divest the laugh, Ram said that as it was growing 
late, he must go to wash his hands and face. But his 


24. 
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tormentors would not so easily let him depart. He asked 
them why they did not ask Bhooboneshoree who knew 
every thing. They replied that when he, aman, was so 
much afraid to speak out, how could a gentle lady dare 
to do it. 

“Why, I am not at all afraid,” said Ram, and uncon- 
sciously looked behind. , 

As a general tittering went round, he made one last 
effort, and raising his finger, described a large circle on his 
forehead. At the same time he drew up his figure to 
its utmost height, and holding his underlip tightly 
between his teeth, nodded his head, as if to say that he 
had achieved the feat, 

“Fie, cousin !” - cried Bhooboneshoree, “ you should 
> vather be ashamed cf such an achievement.” 


._“ Do you see,” said Ram, turning to the other ladies, 
“it is for fear of offending my beautiful and. virtuous 
cousin that I have been so silent regarding the events 
of last night. I don’t care any body else,’—-and pre- | 
tending to kill an ant which, he said, was biting his 
anckle, he stooped and looked through his legs, as he 
heard some. one’s steps behind. 


The ladies scolded Bhooboneshoree, but she laughed 
only in return, while Ram flatly refused to give out the 
“secret unless her consent was previously obtained. At 
this moment Bhooboneshoree was summoned to her 
grandfather's side, much to the disappointment of the 
children and joy of the ladies, 


As soon as Bhooboneshoree’s back was turned, the 
other ladies proceeded to put Ram to tortures. To give 
him greater courage, they carried him to a distant room, 
and shut the door, two ladies being posted outside as senti- 
nels to give notice of the approach of danger. There 
was at first some difficulty in selecting these guards, as 
no one would consent to remain outside while the most 
interesting history was being recited within. To get out 
of the dilemma, Shosheemukhee proposed that Ram 


*, should stand near the door and recite his narrative, 50° 


that ladies both within and without might hear him. 
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After these preliminaries, Ram commenced his narra- 
tive. He however continued to urge that all those pre- 
cautions were not necessary, he being valiant enough to 
recite the whole in his wife's presence. But when he 
came to the middle of the narrative, a sound of footsteps 
made him halt, The ladies outside assured him that the’ 
sound proceeded from the boys in another room. He 
evidently suspected treachery, though he said he was 
not at all afraid. He coughed twice or thrice in order, 
as he said, to clear his voice, and then declared he had 
forgotten the rest. The ladies roared with laughter, and 
offered to open the door in order to satisfy him that 
Mukhoda was not there. 

“Oh! Ido not care,” muttered Ram, “ whether she is 
there or not. Still it would be better to see if my beau- , 
tifal and virtuous cousin has returned.” . 

Lhe door was opened, and after he had satisfied him- 

self that his “beautiful and virtuous cousin” had not 

" returned, he went on with his narrative, and brought it 
toa close, though often interrupted by the ladies who cross- 
examined him at every step. He expatiated on those 
parts wherein Bhooboneshoree had proved his wife’s 
chastity by what he termed incontestable: arguments, 
and did not forget to add some of his own, He loved 
particularly to dwell on the difficulty his fair and elo- 
quent cousin had experienced in inducing him not to 
desert his partner. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Fase EXPECTATIONS RAISED BY A FORGED LETTER. A BIG LADY PLAYS THE 
Cutty. A Hinpu Wrpow’s PAST IN HoNOR oF HER HUSBAND's MEMORY. 
BHOOBONESHOREE’S Mope oF MoURNING. HER PHILOSOPHY AND PENE- 
TENCE FALSIFIED IN PRAcTIcE, HER DIsaPPoINTMENT. 


HE incidents mentioned in the preceding Chapter 
occurred, (said Preonath,) on the 22nd Aghrag, the 
day revious to Merno’s expected arrival.Merno had real- 
ly no intention to come so early before the marriage, and 
leave her husband so long in the exclusive possession of 
a rival wife. . In reply to her father’s letter of invitation, 
she had written to him to say that she could not expect 
to be at his house before the 28th, but Dwarik had inter- 
. cepted the letter and altered the date to 28rd with a 
view to turn the event to his own use. When forging 
the previous note in which he had made Merno announce 
her determination to free her daughter by force of arms, 
Dwarit had expected that such an announcement would in- 
duce the old man to send Bhooboneshoree to her father’s, 
and thus enable him to carry her away. This object 
having been frustrated by the old man’s sudden resolu- 
tion to celebrate Jogen’s marriage, Dwarik had hit upon 
the above plan to accomplish the same end. 

So on the morning of the 28rd, Bhooboneshoree, being 
misled by the forged letter, stood on the roof of the third . 
story of the house ; and thence surveyed the country around 
to catch a glimpse of her mother previous to her actual 
arrival at the house. Though no vehiqe could be seen 
for miles around, still she lingered minw¥. after minute,g 
hour after hour, in :the vain hope of seeing her mother’s. 
Palkee approach the house. It was now bathing time, 
and, as usual, she had to take the children to the tank, 
When immersed in the water, she thought she heard the 
voice of bearers singing in a loud chorus. Her com- 
. panions did not hear it, but this she attributed to the 
*-mmperfection of their organs of hearing. Then hastily 
:, stranging her wet dress around her person in the best 
s; Way she could, she*ran away, Without caring whether 
she got a fallon the ground rendered slippery by the 

water trickling from her cloth. In less than two minutes 
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she was on the top of the three-storied house, almost 


gasping and exhausted with her unwonted exertion. 
Leaning on the wall, she surveyed a wide expanse’ of 
country extending on every side to the utmost bounds 


. of the horizon ; but there were no bearers, no Palkee, 


* no mother. She therefore returned to the tank, dispirit- 


ed and,dejected, amidst the hearty laugh of her cousins. 
Again when at dinner, hearing some one in the outey 
courtyard speak of bearers, she immediately left her 
food in spite of her aunt’s remonstrances, and ascended 


: her usual post of observation ; but though she constantly 
' rubbed: her eyes to sharpen her sight, she was obliged to 


return disappointed as before. The ladies asked among 
themselves if she had really passed the age of childhood. 

A widow lady in our country, as you are aware, Doctor, - 
takes only one meal a day, and, on the 11th day after 


- the new as well as the full moon, is expected to fast so as 


not. to drink even a drop of water during the 24 hours. 
Though this total abstinence is observed especially in 
some of the western districts, and not in the part of the 
country where Bhooboneshoree was born and bred, she 
was obliged to conform to it when in the house of her 
grandfather where the leading ladies came from Nuddea 


_and the 24-Pergunnahs. Such a custom was no doubt 


“more honored in the breach than in the observance.” 
But Bhooboneshoree did not like to shew her moral 
courage in breaking through a fast, which she regarded 
as a mode of expressing her grief at her husband’s death. 


. True, she had ve a peculiar way of mourning of 


her own. For she had not only renounced those articles 
of food of which her husband was particularly fond 
when alive, but in commemoration of the day of his 
death, she religiously abstained every Friday from food, 
as well as from every pleasure and amusement, gave 
alms to the poor, and passed away her time in contem- 
plation and prayer. _ Yet she did not like on the eleventh 
day of the moon to do any thing which might be cons- 
trued into showing disrespect for her husband’s memory. 
The next day was the eleventh of the moon, and as 
no Hindu, after the age of childhood, can properly 
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return to an unfinished meal, Bhooboneshoree would be 
obliged to fast for two consecutive days in pursuit of the 
idle pleasure of seeing: her mother’s Palkee a minute or 
two before her (supposed) arrival atthe house. Her aunts, 
after reviewing the cosequences of her conduct, severely 
taxed her for her childishness, which, they said, was un- 
becoming in a grown-up lady. She penitently asked 
pardon for what she had done, laying it all to the account 
of a weak intellect. 

Hardly had the words escaped her lips, when some 
children came running to her out of breath, and said 
hurriedly, “ Mama! grandmother is coming at last. Her 
Palkee is in sight. Come and see. The Palkee is pass- 
ing the mangoe-tope. It must now be at the gate. Come, 
and see, dear mother! do not delay!” and observing 
she would not stir, they caught hold of her neck, hands, 
arms, feet aud waist, and wanted to drag her to the top 
of the house. . 

Still she refused to move; but there was, notwith- 
standing, such an appealing and beseeching look in her 
face, that her aunts commanded her to go and see. She 
walked slowly as long as she encountered the eyes of 
the elderly ladies, but when they were out of sight, she 
ascended the stairs with a degree of agility which left 
the children far behind. But all her trouble was in 
vain, for instead of her mother, she saw Monomohini’s 
husband jump out of the Palkee before it touched the 
ground, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


BHOOBONESHORES AVoIDS THE YOUNG MEN, RUT IS PURSUED BY THEM UP TO 
‘vTHR Lion’s DEN.—THEY SUDDENLY GROW ANXSOUS To BE WISE, BUTT 
INSTEAD of LEARNING WispoM, THEY LEARN To LOVE. INEQUALITY IN 
AGE IS NO RAR CoNJUGAL HAppryess. EFFECTs or ExGiisy Epuca- 
TIoN oN Nat STORIES OF SaTI AND JtaTI. AN EDUCATED 
Native’s ACQUAINTANCE WITH Hinpu LITERATURE aND LANGUAGE. 
Tlis MANNeRS, REFORMATION, 1DEss, &C. THE OLD MAN PLAYS MUSIC 
TO UNWILLING Ears. 








Y this time, (continued Preonath), the house of Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s grandfather was filled with guests in- 
vited to witness Jogen’s marriage. Most of these were 
young men, being husbands of Bhooboneshoree’s cousins. 
Some were personally acquainted with her; others were 
not strangers to her fame. They were all anxious to 
meet and to have a tefé a teté with her, but she studiously 
avoided an encounter. When she happened to come 
across their path, she would smile courteously and, after 
exchanging a word or two, would retire on one pretence 
or another. That she might not be disturbed, she pre- 
ferred sitting with her aunts, where the young men 
could not properly approach. But even there she was 
not safe; for if they ventured to intrude, her aunts 
would as usual run away,—an example which she could 
not properly follow. She chose therefore to pass her 
time almost wholly in her grandfather’s room, which 
was generally avoided by the young men as @ lion’s den. 
For like most people of his generation, the octogenarian 
would spare no man, old or young, and compliment him 
with his choice epithets, often not knowing that these 
wounded others’ feelings. Indeed, abuse was a necéssary 
part of his speech, and he would employ it in expressing 
anger as well as affection. But it was not till this time 
that the young men discovered that it proceeded more 
from his mouth than from his heart, and that his dispo- 
sition was naturally very affectionate. 

He must, they said, be an extraordinary man who was 
the architect of his immense fortune, who ruled a large 
family with so much wisdom, and whose age did not 
seem much to impair either his bodily or mental faculties. 
They were of opinion that they could derive great ins- 
truction from one so wise and old; that they owed him 
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great respect and attachment ; and that the neglect they 
had hitherto shown could only be expiated by attendjog 
on him night and day. . ; . 

They therefore waited upon him in a body, paid him 
almost divine honors, and expressed their anxiety to 
obtain iustruction from him in the arts of life. Inthe 
first place, they asked him to relate the stories of his 
boyhood, The conduct of Dwarik had much reconciled - 
the old man to the present generation, and being highly 
flattered with their compliments and proposal, he 
launched forth iato his stories. He made his narrative 
more interesting by interpersing it with scandals con- 
nected witi the ancestors of his listeners. But the 
young men were highly delighted for all that. They 
even forgot themselves so far that they laaghed when he 
wept, and wept when he laughed. ‘This is not surpris- 
ing when it is remembered that they were more intent 
on the present than on the past, looked more at the 
lovely rose blooming before him than heard what he 
related about beauties long since past and gone. This 
did not escape Bhooboneshoree’s notice, who observing 
how she was gazed at, alfeeted to be busy with her 
needle, though she plied it with surer effect on her finger 
than on the coat she was sewing. As long as the story 
'. continued, she did not stir from the place for fear of . 
offending the old man, but when it was brought toa 
close, she stepped out of the room without being ob- 
served by him. 

In the evening when she returned, the old man affec- 
tionately taxed her for leaving the room unasked, 

‘Ol Grandfather! you were so much engaged with 
those young men that I thought you would not miss 
me.” ; 

“Not miss you, my child! There is not a moment on 
which I do not miss you, for, every thing seems to go- 
wrong in my room when deprived of your watchful care 
and supervision.” : 

The old man then proceeded to show how he was 
neglected by the whole household, no one excepting her- 
self paying the least attention to his comforts, Before ° 
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he had exhausted the catalogue of his complaints,-his 


supper was announced. While she was serving the 
food, the young men flocked from every direction, and 


_ ‘gradually filled the room. On pretence of showing res- 


pect to the octogenarian, they became almost offensive 


. in their attentions to bis lovely grand-daughter. They 


quarrelled among themselves as to who should pour 


* water to wash her hands, or present the towel for wiping 
‘them dry. They smoothed the seat, she was going to 


occupy; and cleared the place where her skirts were to 
fall. ‘They fought over the casket containing the pdn as 


‘to who should have the credit of handing it over to her. 


When she wanted to pound the stuff for the benefit of 


_ the old man’s toothless gums, they took forcible pos- 
_ session of the pestle and mortar, saying that her hand, 
‘ was too soft for the operation. They took upon them- 


_gelves to serve the pipe and satisfy the old man’s fond- 


ness for smoking, alleging that her fingers were too 


; beautiful to touch the nasty tobacco mixture, and too 
. delicate for the fire. 


As-the old man, reclinitg ona huge bolster, proceeded 
to send volume after volume of smoke from his hobble- 


’ bobble, and to move the pdn with his tongue from one 


side of his mouth to the other, occasionally varying the 


- agreeable operation with mumbling a word or two, the 


young men began to discuss the events of the day, and 


- thereby sought an excuse for staying in spite of the hint . 


_ they had received for taking leave of him. One said 
ihe had been informed that Jogendra Mohini’s intended 


husband was very much advanced in years. The old 
man refused to believe this, because the match-maker 
had assured him the bridegroom was not more than 80. 
This led to a discussion about unequal marriages. The 


: old man contended that inequality in age had aothing 
* to do with conjngal happiness, and in proof of his post- 
* tion, appealed to Sati’s devotion to Siva, and said 


that the God of Love himself had for his wife a woman . 
old enough to be his grandmother. The young men 


having been brought up in the English colleges, did 


not quite understand the former allusion. As for the: 


S 
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latter, their grandfather, they said, was wrong, and had 
evidently forgotten his classical studies. _ 
“ Cupid”—several voices cried out at once, “is it ?” 
The old man stared at them with amazement, while a 
smile rippled the fair cheeks of Bhooboneshoree, as she 
observed that her grandfather’ had alluded to Hindu and 
not to Greek Mythology. 
“Ts there a God of Love in Hindu Mythology ?” 
asked Nobin in astonishment. 
As Bhooboneshoree nodded in sign of assent, “why 
shouldn’t we have one ?” said Rakhal. 
“ But it must be all borrowed from the Greeks,” sagely 
remarked Gopal. 
“ Has he got a bow and arrows, pray ?” asked Nobin. 
This was followed by a second nod from Bhooboneshoree. 
“There ! you see,” triumphantly observed Gopal, “it 
is all borrowed from the Greeks. The Hindoos have 
nothing original in their mythology, literature or science. 
Alexander, you know, invaded India, and there was a 
Greek kingdom in Bactria. This furnished the Brahmans 
with opportunities of enriching their Sastras. I can 
prove to demonstration that whatever is good in Hindu 
mathematios and astronomy, was all borrowed from the 
Greeks, What a pity the present Hindoos are so ex- 
clusive, and have managed to keep themselves so much 
aloof from their Mahomedan and English conquerors for 
« the last 600 years. If we have made any improvement, 
"it is only during the Jast ten or twelve years.” : 
_Nobin who was vastly amused at the information that 
the Hindoos had a God of Love, interrupted his merri- 
ment by asking if the God was blind. Bhooboneshoree 
shook her head. Gopal who was enjoying his triumph, 
did not perceive what Bhooboneshoree did, but con- 
cluding that she must have answered the question in the 
affirmative, cried with an air of exultation. 
“Of course he is blind. After what I told you, you 
need not have asked that question.” 
Then perceiving that he was wrong in his assumption, 
_ he continued. “Not blind? how absurd! The Hindu 
“has no idea of Love or of Beauty either.” 
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Undeterred by the general laugh which his remark 
had elicited, Gopal went on to pour forth his antiquarian 
lore. 

“T tell you, the whole Ramayan is a copy of the 
Iliad, Rama being no other than Menelaus; Sita no 
other than Helen ; Ravana no other than Paris, Indrajit 
no other than Hector, and so on. The story of S’iva and 

- Sati has been. borrowed from the Hebrew Mythology. 
* Who do you think is Mahadeva? He is the first male or 
Adim, that is our old friend Adam. Here the derivation 
js as plain as possible. You may ask me how is Durga 
derived from Eve. Durga is known as S'iva.after her 
husband’s name. Drop the “S’” as superfluous,—you 
have hardly to change the ¢ into e (both being pronounc- 
ed alike) and @ into e (neither being pronounced), 
and we have got Eve. You know I am considered an 
authority in philology. We, philologists, have often to 
. gubstitute, not only one letter for another in order to 
solve a difficulty, but sometimes to change one word 
for another which to a layman does not seem to have the 
least affinity to it. By a similar process I could prove 
to you that the story of S’iva and Sati, as well ag 
that of the God of Love have been borrowed from the 
Greek and the Hebrew Mythology.” 
The young men were no strangers to Bhooboneshoree’s 
’ fame as a narrator, and were besides extremely anxious 
to hear her talk. They, therefore, earnestly entreated 
‘her to relate the story. Tne old man who had been» 
. dozing during the preceding discussion, now awoke and 
joined with them in the entreaty. Thus urged she — 
‘was unable to refuse. But before she could shake off her 
- nervousiiess, the young men quarrelled as to who should 
, occupy seats near her, Gopal himself who said he had 
read the story in Lempriere, being as clamorous as the - 
rest, The old man adjudged them precedence according 
to their age, but every one called himself older than the 
_-rest,—an exception to the common human weakness 
which makes us represent ourselves younger than we ac- 
tually are. The old man thereupon cunningly proposed 
to give them precidence according to the ages of their 
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wi ves, regarding which there could be no dispute. At 
the same time he recommended the fair narrator to speak 
loud enough to be heard by all. 5 

“ Grandfather,” said Bhooboneshoree™‘ you make so 
many preparations to hear a story which may be found 
even in so common a work as the Annadé Mangal of 
Béahrat Chandra, that I feel myself extremely awkward 
to relate it.” 

The young men generally assured her they considered’ 
it a horrid infliction to read Bengali books. 

‘‘Anuda Moongor” ! exclaimed Nobin, trying to give 
the words an. anglicised pronunciation. “Is there any 
work in Bengali bearing that name ? How funny ! Again, 
who is Barat Chandra? Is he a historian or ‘a biogra- 
pher ?” . 

“To be sure,” said Gopal, “ Bharat Chandra is a writer 
on Hindu Mythology.” 

Bhooboneshoree said he was a poet. 

‘‘Is there really a Bengali poet?” asked Nobin. 
“Never thought of it! Has Barat written a tragedy, a 
comedy, or an epic. No, it can not be. He must bea 
ballad writer. The Bengali language does not admit of 

good versification, there being no proper accentuation, 
nor are the words divided into syllables, Suppose [ 
_ translate the couplet, ; 


Achilles’ wrath to Greece, the direful Spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly Goddess, sing ! 


How exquisitely ludicrous would it look in Bengali !” Here 
the speaker was seized with such a fit of laughter, that 
he was uuable to proceed further with his illustration. 
Being again urged to relate the story, Bhooboneshoree 
commenced with hesitation. This, however, wore off as 
she proceeded. She described Sati as young and 
beautiful, and devoted to a husband who was extremely 
old, filthy in his habits, eccentric in his manners, unfaith- 
ful to his marriage-bed, and begged for his bread from door 
to door. Unable to brook a slight shown to such a 
husband by his exclusion from her father’s invitation, 
she vainly solicits the former’s permission to pay a visit 
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to the latter’s house. She then appears before him ia 
various terrific shapes, and at last obtains his consent, 
her sense of duty to her lord not allowing her to go. 
without it. Regardless of consequences, without fear or 
shame, she confronts her royal futher in open court, but 
is personally insulted. Undeterred by so forbidding a 
reception, she manfully pleads the cause of her divine 
. husband, but is only answered by greater indignities and 
reproaches heaped upon him. She curses her father 
for abusing her lord, curses her ear for hearing it, and 
curses her body to which that ear belongs, Her soul 
refuses to iphabit a body inherited from a parent so 
accursed, and amidst universal alarm, she is stretched 
a corpse. While her cause is being terribly avenged by 
her husband, who arrived with his troop of demons to her 
dying call upon him, she honors with her presence the 
womb of another queen, and in due time is ushered into 
the world. When quite a child she renounces’ the 
luxuries of her father’s royal house, and retiring toa 
secluded spot, raises up her prayers to be united again to 
her beloved lord. Her husband tries her virtue by as- - 
suming various shapes, and asking her to accept the hand 
of a beautiful young prince in preference to an old 
eccentric beggar. But she remains faithful to the last. 
The Gods sit in council, and send Ndrada, the sage, 
to negociate the marriage. When everything is 
settled, the God of Love bends his flowery bow, and - 
sends his arrow right into the heart of the bridegroom, 
who is intent on other and holier thoughts. The latter 
wakes, disturbed in his devotional contemplation, and, 
from his open eyes, darts an angry flame which consumes 
the God of Love. His wife Rati goes distracted, and 
erecting a funeral pile, sets fire to it. The pile blazes. 
The flame ascends the sky. The beautiful victim of 
Love goes round and round, and casting her eyes towards 
heaven, prays-for reunion with the idol of her heart in a 
happier state of existence. She completes the seventh 
round, and just as raising her hands on high, she is about 
to plunge into the fire, heaven itself is melted and an 
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desist from suicide, and patiently wait for her hasband’s 
birth in the house of Krishna. Millions and millions of 
years pass away, and at last when the birth so_ predicted 
takes place, she assumes the garb of a menial and enters 
the service of the lady who bore her husband in her 
womb. She cheerfully submits to the degrading offices 
to which she is condemned, and at last flies from the 
house with her infant lord inher arms. The infant grows 
into a boy, the boy deveiopes into a man,—surprised to 
see no change in his mother to whom youth appears 
eternal. But lo! she is no longer his mother, but reveals 
herself as his lost wife. 

The above story was recited amidst profound silence, 
broken only by the old man’s sobs and the young men’s 
sighs. ‘he thrilling interest of the narrative; the fair 
narrator’s me'odious voice and power of description ; her 
own condition so much in unison with. that of the 
heroines she described ; the sympathy she felt for their 
suffering ; and her own feelings which broke forth in spite 
of her ‘struggles—electrified the audience qn the spot. 

- The silence continued for several minutes, even after the 
narrative had been brought to aclose. The young men 
then proceeded to extol the narrative as well as the 
narrator. ‘lhey praised both the matter and manner of 
treating the subject. ; 

“TI could scarcely believe,” said Nobin, “that such 

* affecting stories existed in the Bengali language, or that 
it was capable of expressing such beautiful ideas. I 
must thoroughly master the language, so as to be able to 
understand the book. Pray madam, what is the name 
of the book and who is the author,” 

Bhooboneshoree replied. she had taken the story, not 
from one but from several works, such as, Kalidass’s 
Kumar Sambhava, Kavi Kankan’s Chandi, Bharat 
Chandra’s Annada Mangal, &c. Nobin bringing out his 
pocket-book, began to take notes in English from memory 
and to make his own comments as follows :— 

I. Koomar by Kallydass. I have met with this man’s 
name somewhere. It must be in Mill or Elphinstone. 
He must be the man that has w ritten the Sanskrit poem, 
called the says Sidhanta. 
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Il Kunkun by Sambhu Kobi. Kabi is of course a 
licentions song. Here it stands for the author of a 
licentious song. 


III. Chuncdee.—No bodv need tell me what Chundee 
is. During the Doorga Poojah, the Chundee is read 
aloud by the priests for several days together. 

IV. Anada Moongar, by Bharat Chandra, the ballad 
maker whom our antiquarian friend mistook for a writer 
on mythology. An antiquarian indeed! To take the 
Hindoo God of Love to be blind! A philologist to 
boot! To change S’iva into Eve! Probably he will 
next tell us that Aunda Mongor is no other than Mongo 
Park. Ha! ha! ha! “But I must now thank the lady 
for the nice story with which she has favoured us this 
evening.” ; 

Then looking at the fingers and nails of his left hand, 
he said in Evglish :—“ My dear lady! or I may call you 
‘angel of a lady’ for you are no doubt an angel in 
human shape or rather a human creature in angelic shape! 
Vouchsafe to accept our thanks for the honor you have 
done us, and the agreeable treat you have given us this 
evening.” ; 

Having delivered the above with the affected tone and 
air of an Englishman, Nobin desired Gopal to translate 
it for Bhooboneshoree’s benefit. Gopal was highly in- 
censed at his trying to ridicule his pretensions as an 
antiquarian and philologist, and said he would not trans- 
late the effusions of a fool who preferred English to his 
mother tongue, when speaking to a native lady, though 
that lady was not a perfect stranger to the former language. 
Gopat pondered for a time to see if he could render his 
speech into Bengali, and at last declared that there were 
no corresponding Bengali terms for “lady,” “angel,” 
“-vouchsate,” “thanks,” “honor,” and “treat.” 

“ Sister!” exclaimed Rakhal, “I must own that had 
I been in your place, I could have hardly done better 

' justice to the story. This you must admit is no small 
compliment to you who have not had the benefit of high 
English education as I have.” 
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Then hearing a tittering around,; he continued :— 
“some of my cousins perhaps, consider me proud, just 
as my fellow Amlahs in the judge’s court, out of envy 
at my influence with the Judge, call me haughty and 
overbearing. But why should I not?be proud ? I was 
senior scholarshipholder in the Hindu College, carried off 
prizes and medals without number, and in the year I 
left it, was the third in the general list of scholars of 
all the colleges in Bengal. Iam as good as an M.A. of 
Oxford. I can'write and speak as choice English as any 
Englishman. Mr. Egerton in his report to the Sudder 
Court, dated the 10th June 1854, said ‘Rakhal is a very 
clever young man. He is one of the best educated 
natives I have ever come across.’ Mr. Loftus in his 
minute of the 17th August 1854 (in which my name 
occurs immediately after that of the Serishtadar, but 
above the Head Clerk) wrote: ‘Babu.Rakhal Chunder 
is highly educated and deserves a better,berth than the 
post of Translator.’ Mr. Fleury when recommending me 
on the 3rd April 1855, for the appointment. of a Deputy 
Magistrate (which I shortly expect to obtain) remark- 
ed:—‘The Babu is a first-rate English scholar, and 
writes and talks very fluently in that language, He 
would do credit to the post.’ Mr. Ogilvy in’ his report, 
dated 7th’ May 1855, remarked :---My Translator’s 
services can not well be spared. I have a high opinion 
of his abilities and attainments.’ Mr. Ford having 
placed my name even over that of the Serishtadar re- 
marked——” 

Here fortunately for the audience, but unfortunately 
for Rakhal, whose memory was so overloaded with the 
contents of official reports that he found relief in dis- 
charging them at the head of every friend and acquaint- 
ance he met with,—he was abruptly interrupted by 
Jonardun. ; 

“You need not read your testimonials, Rakhal. If 
you shew them to me, and J find you deserving, I will 
give you a good appointment.” Here a long rambling 
conversation ensued, the promising patron playing the 
great man to the best of his manners, and the expectant 
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protege showing off his parts to the best of his education. 
At the end of it the old man was heard to snore very 
vigorously. Not only his nose’ emitted music, but-his 
lips, opening and closing with a sudden jerk in the act of 

“ respiration, joined in producing harmony. Unwilling to 
disturb his slumber, Bhooboneshoree silently rose. to de- 
part, and the young men were obliged to follow her ex- 
ample. 





. —— 


. CHAPTER XXXV. 


Errects of BHOOBONESHOREE’S FAsrt, SHEWs HOW Hinpv Lavtgs view 
THE SIGHT OF A WIDOW SAVING HEE Lire BY DRINKING WATER ON THE 
ELEVENTH Day OF THE Moon, Dino Makes HIS Wire A Wipow Br- 
FORE HIS DEATH TO THR MUTUAL SATISFACTION OF BOTH, Rerrospecr 
OF BHOOBONESHORER’S CONDUCT IN ATTEMPTING TO REFORM HER UNCLE 


AND TO AVERT HER AUNTS JEalwusY. HER Reward, Ruceter or 
ANOTHER FORGED LeTrek W1TR PALSE Fear, &c. BHOOBONESHOREE’S 
ELoPeMeytr, 


. raed St aN 
THE next morning was passed by Bhooboneshoree in 

great anxiety owing to non-receipt of news regarding 
her mother’s movements. This, it must be remembered, 
was ‘the eleventh day of the moon, on which she was 
prohibited taking even a-drop of water. As she had 
fasted the previous day, and had to exert herself a good 
deal in, entertaining the young men with her stories, 
she found herself extremely weak in the afternoon. She 
tried to keep up her spirits by joining in the plays 
and amusements of the children; but at last nature 
asserted its supremacy. The colotir forsook her cheeks + 
her lips became pale ; her smile, instead of diffusing joy 
inspired pity; her eyes sunk in their sockets ; her feet 
refased to sustain her weight ; her head reeled ; and at last 
she fell into a swoon. Her aunt Bindoo and Lukshmi, who 
were ready almost to lay down their lives if they -could 
thereby restore the smile to her cheeks, would not, how- 
ever, dare to pour a drop cf water into her dying lips, bat 
taking her motionless body into their laps, indulged 
themselves in uncontrolable grief. The other women 
sat with their hands raised to their cheeks, as if there 
was no remedy for the evil which they deplored. Their 
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cries and groans at last attracted Dinoo to the spot. 
He damned the fair sex and condemned their super- 
stitions beliefs and observances as preposterous, es- 
pecially at a time when a most beautiful and lovely . 
girl was at the point of death, “Had Heaven,” he 
said, “observed the fading of such a tender and Jovely 
rose, it would have sprinkled rain to restore it to its 
pristine beauty.” Then snatching her head into his lap, 
he proceeded to feed her with cocoanut water and kernel, 
to the great horror of the ladies who stared at each 
other as if the end of the world was come, and the last 
incarnation of Vishnu had arrived in the person of 
Dinoo to root out the glorious Hindu religion from the 
face of the earth. 

Dinoo repeatedly declared that he never felt more 
pleasure in his lite than he did that moment, but whe- 
ther his extraordinary happiness arose from the act of 
feeding his niece or from holding her lovely person in his 
arms, he did not explain. Bhooboneshoree did not, 
however, allow Dinoo to enjoy the happiness long. For 
as soon as she awoke to consciousness, she withdrew her 
head from his lap, and refused to take the drink offered 
her, This was of course attributed by Dinoo to the 
wretched coyness of the sex. Offended at being thus 
relieved of his burden, he made a motion to leave the 
room. But his fair niece caught hold of his hand, and 
implored him to stay. Dinoo again presented some 
cocoanut water to her lips, and this time she did take 
it, though she was evidently afraid of doing so on ac- 
count of the ladies who were still sighing with all 
their might in the cause of religion. 

“Oh what more shall we see!” cried Kadumbinee, 
whose overcharged stomach refused to contain her feel- 
ings any longer. This was followed by a simultane- 
ous burst of louder sizhs from the whole group. 

“ Ah ! sister,” said Mukhoda, “the sooner we die, the 
‘better !’—and her feelings having spread down to her 
legs, she sat down. : 

“Even the very sight is sinful!” cried Chittra, and 
the ladies with one consent, turned their faces from 
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the horrid spectacle of a young widow allaying her 
thirst, instead of retiring to an early grave. 

. When Dinoo made a motion to bring more food, 
Bhooboneshoree caught hold of his hand and kept it 
in her own. At this stage Dinoo’s wife Rie observed 
that if a widow were to die for want of drink on the 
eleventh day of the moon, a drov of water was not 
even to be laid over her ear, lest that organ absoro it 
in the system. 

“You mina, you witch,’ cried Dinoo in a rage, 
“may you this night become a widow that I may have 
the pleasure of seeing how you die by starvation! I 
will not allow you a single drop of water for days and 
days, and vou shall fust and fast and fast, till you can 
fast no more,” 

Dinoo forgot in his rage that if his wife were be- 
come a widow, he probably could not survive to wit- 
ness the misery of her widowhood. But whether his 
threat conveyed any meaning or not, his wife took it 
very ill. She first pouted her lips, then rubbed her 
eyes, and at last with one tremendous effort, burst into 
tears. 

“ Nothing,” said she, “could give me more happi-’ 
ness than to become a widow! Why, dancing girls 
have already made me a widow, and the sooner my 
husband’s wish is realized, the better will it be for all 
the parties concerned.” 

It is necessary to observe that Rie already regarded 
Bhooboneshoree with jealousy. Since the day Dinoo 
had openly expressed his wish to kiss his lovely niece, 
and to see her dance, Rie regarded her as if she was 
one of the dancing girls that had alienated her hus- 
band’s affection from her. Often in Bhooboneshoree’s 
hearing she would say with many a sigh :— 

“Tcannot dance as others do. Nor would I, perhaps, 
look beautiful if I were to danee. We, poor ladies, have 
been bred up in the wiy of our good ancestors, and have 
no ambition,to become Christians. Iiet modern ladies 
present their cheeks to be kissed by their uncles. We, 
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husbands. We may ery whole days in vain for an 
ornament. But there are some lucky ladies whom every 
man would like to present splendid bracelets and. ear- 
rings ia the newest fashion. For without these, they can 
not possibly do justice to the dancing. [ wish I hada 


- tall figure that I might look majestic with a magnificent 


‘necklace hanging on my breast. Suppose I wore such a 


necklace ; have I any hope ot being worshipped ? Perhaps 
my feet wre too small and my fingers tou plump to entice 
young men to adore me.” 

Thus this spiteful lady went on, raking up all the comi- 
pliments which her husband had ever paid to his fair 
niece’s beauty. The allusions were too broad to be un- 
intelligible even to the simple-minded Bhooboneshoree. 
In spite of this, however, the latter tried very hard. to 


_ bring about a better understanding between her uncle 


and aunt, As soon as her grandfather retired to sleep, 
she would every night wait upon Dinoo and thereby 
detain him from the society of his bottle and dancing 
girls. Dinoo considered her company and conversation 
so enchanting that at last he impatiently waited for her 
visit, and grew quite cross if she discontinued it. But 
she, like a wayward girl, began, on the contrary, to call 
less frequently than before. When Dinoo remons- 
trated, she smiled and said that she could not continue 
her visits unless her aunt accompanied her, Dinoo 
very reluctantly submitted to this tyranny, and some- 
times even went on his knees before his offended wife to 
prevail over her to come to his room. If Dinoo ex- 
pressed any wish to make a preserft to Bhooboneshoree, 
the latter asked some ornament which, when received, 


_ was made over to Rie. She commenced to vary the 


time of her visit, now paying it in the evening, and 
now in the worning. This had the effect of confining 
Dinoo in his wife's room for the night. As his niece 
was rather nice about her olfactory nerves and otten 
aefused to sit near him, whether his breath smelt of 
brandy or champaigne, he gradually left off drinking 
except when ina party of pleasure, on which occasion 
the attractions of wine he said were almost as irresitibles 
as the company of his lovely niece. 
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Had Rie cooperated with Bhooboneshoree, .Dinoo’s . 
reclamation would perhaps have been complete, »put 
Rie-was so envious, and so jealous of her benefactress that 
she rather contracted than promoted her efforts. She’ 
attributed Winoo’s reformation to. herself and often 
declared that had it not been for Bhooboneshoree’s per- 
nicious influence, she would have thoroughly reclaimed 
her husband long before. She could not tamely bear to 
* gee the almost servile attentions which Dinoo, forge'- 
ting or inverting their respective relationship, showed to 
his lovely niece. She had moreover found by experience 
that the more she inveighed against Bhooboneshoree, 
the latter tried the more to mollify her by making 
 Dinoo embellish her person with ornament after orna- 
“ment. She preferred, therefore, to keep up so beneficial 
an exercise of her tongue and spirits, though the bene- 
fits so conferred served, of course, only t») aguravate © 
her jealousy. To the outside world, Dinoo now ap- 
peared the model of a husband: the heap of his wife's 
ornament was thought to have expiated the multitude 
of his crimes, and his occasional irregularities were 
excused as naturally arising from the heat of male blood 
in his veins. The vanity of Rie rose in proportion. 
Her beauty and accomplishments which having slum- 
bered so long, had now achieved such wonders toward 
their decline, could not, in her opinion, be inferior to 
those of Bhcobonéshoree, though the perverse taste of 
her husband still preferred the latter to a'l the world.” 
-Poor Rie had no reason to repent of her sad mistakes ~ 
tiil Bhooboneshoree went to her father’s, when Dinoo™ 
plunged into excesses which astounled his former 


- , associates. 


Now to return from this digression. The present 
occasion furnished Rie with fresh weapons against Bhoo- 
boneshoree. “ We,” said she, “are naturally shy to touch 
the person of our male relations. But there are women 
so fond of their uncle’s iap that they would feign 4 
swoon in order to slip into it. (Here she shut- her eyes, 
clenched her teeth and let fall her hands to shew how a 

_swoon might be feigned.) We are shy to eat any thing, — 
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or even to open our jaws in the presence of men. But 
some ladies are so vain. of their small teeth and pretty 
mouth that they would expose them to view,. if offered 
a bit of food, for the shew, and would swallow the 
hand that presented it.” 

No wonder, Dinoo found it impossible to thrust 
more than a few drops of liquid food into her mouth. 
This served merely to quench her thirst, but not to 
reinvigorate her exhausted frame. To add to her mis- 
fortune, her grandfather came in, to hand over to her a 
letter, announcing that her mother was lying dangerously 
ill, and wanted her to attend her on ber death-bed. Had 
Dwarik been aware of her present condition, he would 
have spared this infliction at such a moment. For the 
letter was, as you might conjecture, a forgery, the news 
having been invented by the fertile brain of Dwarik, who 
had left the house two days before on pretence of having 
urgent business elsewhere. He had well calculated that 
such a piece of news would induce the old man to send 
Bhooboneshoree by hired bearers and servants sent over 
with the letter by Dwarik as if from her mother, the men 
having instructions to carry their charge to a retired place 
within his father’s estates where he might make the 
attempt on her honor without fear of molestation. The 
story was implicitly believed in, accounting as it did for 
Merno’s non-arrival on the preceding day. ‘The strange 
faces of the bearers and servants did not excite suspicion, 
the urgency of the occasion it was: thought, not having 
left any choice in the matter. The principal servant was 
of course examined on the subject of Merno’s supposed 
illness, but he acted his part so well, and affected so 
much grief that it was generally understood that Merno 
was more ill than the fellow was willing to admit. 

The condition of Bhooboneshoree’s mind may be more 
easily conceived than described. It was thought cruel 
to break the news to her in her present state of total 
prostration from the effects of two days’ fast. But as 
it was of the utmost importance that she should see 

“her mother, if possible, before she expired, her personal 
comfort was of no consideration at this juncture. So 


ing closed, 
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her things were hastily packed up, and just as even- 
she set out for her father’s, little knowing 
where she was really going to be conveyed, and what 
strange disasters fortune had in store for her. 





THE TROJANS’ CURSE 


I 


RAISE, raise the wail for [lium lost ! 
By craft at Jast laid low; 

Ulysses, with his hidden spears, 
Has dealt the fatal blow. 


I 


In vain Achilles fought and slow, 
Tn vain brave Ajax bled ; 

The Argive spear, the Trojan sword, 
‘They raised but heaps of dead. 


I. 


Leartes’ son, in crooked wiles 
By artful Pallas taught, 

At last before the open gates 
The wooden fabric brought ; 


Iv 
A horse, with golden trappings dress’d, 
Which secret arms enwomb’d ; 
The treacherous bait we heedless drew 
Within the city doom’d. 


Vv 
Fraught with-the slaughter of our race 
By Pallas’ shrine it stood ; 


And when the gloom of midnight came 
What deeds were done of blood! 
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VI 


Oh grief to Phivgians, serf and lord, 


” How bright the fires arose ! 
And how in sleep were warriors slain 


By fierce, relentless foes ! 


VII 


Oh wicked monster, lawless man, 
Thy fiendish plot sped well ; 
But dring curse of Trojans slain 
Will haunt thy soul in hell ! 


VII 


Thou know’st not now what ills await 
For thee on sea and shore ; 

For ten more years thou yet must toil 
Before thy griefs be o'er. 


Ix 


Alone must cross Charyhdis’ strait, 
The savage Cyclops brave, 

A refuge find in Circe’s isle 
When shipwreck’d on the wave. 


x 


Tn living form thou must descend 
To Pluto's dismal shore ; 

Then meet an angry, traitor band 
At thy own palace door. 


XI 


Such are the ills the gods reserva 
Oh, impious man, for thee!” 

And if thou findest rest at last, 
Not long that rest shall be. 
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XIL 


For bloody man a bloody death; .~ 
Such is the fearful doom !" 
“A son will speed the forceful spear 
_ That shrouds thy soul in gleom. 








THE TEARS OF ANDROMACHE. 


I 
“ THEY tell me ’tis thy wedding day ; 
“The crowning woe is come! 
“ Achilles’ son to be my mate, : 
“ And love to feign where I must hate 
“Such is the captive’s doom ! 


II 


“ And T to him must lonely go, 
“Leaving my son behind— 

“ Astyanax his father’s pride, 

Who ne’er has left his mother’s side— 
“ Much, much misgives my mind ! 


- HI 
“What heartless fiend this scheme devised 1 
“ Perdition be his. fate ! 
“The cowards fear that manly grown 


“ My son may fight for Troy ver thrown ; ; 
What ills for him await? . 


IV 
“Tn vain thou cling’st so fast to me, 
“Sweet burden of my arms! 
“T cannot save thy infant life, 
“No force to shield hath Hector’ 
“ From all their threaten’d haf 
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v 


{* Oh dearly prized! thy hapless doom 
“T] fain desire to know; 
“Their vengeful hate unsated still, 
“The darkest fears my bosom fill ; 
“ What god will ward the blow? 


VI 


“Speak Talthybins, tell me what 
“The assembled Greeks decree : « 


.“ Behold his likeness to his sire ; 


“Oh, will they grant my fond desire 
“ And spare the boy to me ?” 


VII 


“No lady, no! his father’s worth 
“The Greeks remember well ; 

“ Ulysses’ voice his life demands, 

“ And with him shout the Grecian bands ; 
“The news I loathed to tell.” 


Vill 
“ A child like this do warriors fear? 
“ Alas, my fair-hair'd boy! 
“ Even Hector’s name’s a curse to thee, 


“Oh who will hearken then to me 
“ And save a widow's joy? 


Ix 
‘Wounds will smite thy tender limbs? 
Yor release thy breath ? 
nurtured so with care, 


% n refuse to spare, 
elasp of death! 
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“Now lead me to my captor’s ship, 
« And hide me in its hold ; 

“ A pleasant wedding this for me : 

“ May brides of Greece as happy be 
“For ages yet untold!” 


Th - 


HALE-HOURS WITH NATURE; OR, EXPLORA- 
: TIONS FOR THE TRUTH. aa 


I.INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tae author of these pages has often been asked to 
vindicate his religion. If he is not a Christian, nora 
Mahomedan, nor a Buddha, nor a Hindu, what is he ? 
And to this challenge he is anxious to give a distinct 
reply. 

‘His case, he believes, is not singular. There are 
many people in the world who do not believe in any’ 
revelation beyond (1) the revelation of God in the 
visible creation, and (2) the ‘revelation of His moral 
nature in our consciences. ‘All other revelations ap- 
pear to them to be, not impossible, but unnecessary. 
Lhe revelations that speak with an assumption of 
authority as: “Thus saith the Lord !” seem to them to 
be intrinsically less persuasive than the revelations which 
simply indicate what God has done, and how His acts are 
to be understood. The pages of Nature tell us directly 
of God, of a moral law and a life to come ; and reason 
and conscience instruct us how to work out that moral 
lav tor our well-being both here and hereafter. What 
more then do we want? It is certainly simpler to 
believe directly from what we see that God is good 
and powerful, than indirectly that He is so because 
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it is so stated -in some. particular book which, on 
the force of contested evidence, professes to have cotne 
down from Him. ‘The method observed in the. latter is 
doubtless both short and easy, but for that very reason 
more repulsive than inviting. “This has been — so 
ordered ;” “this other thing is forbidden ;” “if you do 
what you are told to do you go to Heaven”; “if you do 
not do what you are told todo you go to Hell:” such 
are the blunt dogmas enunciated by all book-religions in 
common. But the voice of Nature is more reasonable 
and less peremptory ; it imparts instruction with gentle- 
ness avid kindness, and deals out.no threats but what its 
teachings may seem to imply. ‘True religion is God's 
affair, much more so than ours; and He is sure to lead us 
right in His own way in the end.- But the absolute truth 
cannot yet be known to us, notwithstanding the dicta- 
torial tone arrogated by this and thatparticular religion. 
The light of Nature is therefore our best guide under the 
circumstances. We feel certain that we shall be judged 
. hy it, each according to the beam that lightens his path ; 

and the necessity for accepting any other guide is not 

equally self-evident. 

It is for these reasons that we do not seek, ask for, or 
accept any revealed religion whatever. The book of 
Nature we hold to be enough for all purposes; and, as it 
is open to all, and can be understood by all, we do not 

. want any other, either to take its place or to confirm its 
reading. The being and géneral attributes of God can, 
- In fact, only be demonstrated from Nature, since revela- 
' tion to be trustworthy must come from God after His at. 
tributes have been proved. .A revelation makes nothing 
true.; it professes only to be an attestation of the truth. 
‘The truth must have independent rank and place ; no attes- 
tation of it can constitute a truth, What was not 
tine before cannot be mude true by any revelation; what 
was contradictory to reason~before cannot be made 
reasonable by it. If the mind refuse the proofs offered 
by Nature then and then only could the testimony of 
other revelations be ‘required—that is, if they could 
in such case carry any weight. We hold that our 
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position is not so bad as that; that the revelation of 
Nature is the best and fullest of all revelations ; 
that it cén be read by all and be misread by none. 
Science may understand it better than unaided human 
reason; but it issnfficiently clear even to unaided reason 
for all the edification we actually stand in need of. OF 
this book, says Volney: “It is primitive, immediate. 
universal, invariable, evident, reasonable, just, and of 
itself sufficient.” Locke also says: “There is a law 
of nature as intelligible to a rational creature as the 
positive law of commouwealths.” Why then should we 
need another? The proof of revealed religions is limited 
to revelations to particular persons, at particular times 
and places; the proof of natural religion is available to 
every one, and at all hours. -The former we receive 
mainly by faith; the latter by reason alone. “The first 
principle’ of religion,” says Bacon, “is right reason.” 
Reason is, in fact, the only faculty by which we can judge 
of anything whatever, not excepting religion. .Are we 
wrong then when we accept that as our guide in pie- 
ferenee to faith, which we may or may not command ?” 
The really sound Christian does not consider Christia- 
nity to be distinct. from natural religion, but only. its 
explangtory and confirmatory supplement; and this 
sentiment is largely shared in by most of the other 
religionists also. But those who are not born Christians, 
Brahmans, or Mahomedans, may well doubt the ne- 
cessity of any such supplement. God has given his 
works and the means of studying them to all ; and, 
if the proofs in them be obvious, why should we ask 
for more? All other revelations prove themselves by 
miracles. We do not say that miracles are impossible ; 
we cannot say so, for almost everything we see around 
us is miraculous. But we do object to miracles here and 
there exclusively when there was apparently no need for 
them: for the especial, miracles of Christianity, for 
instance, there couid have been none. There is nothing 
in the whole scheme of Christ that is not contained in 
the facts and laws of Nature. “It has only gathered to 
itself the general truths that were believed in from the 
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dawn of being. Not a rag even of its decorations is 
absolutely new, except it be those particular dogmas 
which have made it unacceptable by ordinary miuds. 
Why should we go out of our way then, to believe that 
this religion was especially announced to the Jews for 
the salvation of mankind, when the law of salvation is 
more forcibly inculeated to all of us—to Jew and Gentile, 
the Euglishman and the Hindu —in every page of Nature 
before us? ? 

Nature demonstrates her own principles, and the de- 
monstration is very clear. Itis so clear that we doubt 
exceedingly if Atheism has ever really existed, except as 
a whetstone -for the sharpening of arguments. We 
know that some contend even now that there is no God ; 
but when we come to discuss with them we find that 
they only object to the name, and accept the idea easily 
enough when we call it Cause, Nature, Mind, Law, or 
Providence. They admit, in fact, almost all the main 
conceptions of religion, not excluding Duty, Right and 
Wrong, and Futurity ; and are set down as non-believers 
merely because they éntertain a string of dogmas pecu- 
liar to themselves and broadly distinguished from those 
of Christianity. One great stumbling block with them, 
for instance, is: “Ts it He or It?” We for our part” 
see nothing in the difficulty implied in the question 
except a distinction without a difference ; for what is the 
difference between he, she, or it, when we make use of 
any of those expressions in speaking of the Infinite 
Mind? It is hardly right to say of such crotchets that 
they are atheistic. Of the small minority of think- 
ers, namely, those who think deepest on the subject, 
the religion must be self-formed, and therefore tinctured 
by idiosynerasies peculiar to each. But these - are just 
the men whose beliefs are the staunchest, as being based 
on reason and common sense. Socrates’ account of his 
wisdom was that he knaw only that he knew nothing : 
Simonides’ conclusion was therefore right that man by 
wisdom knew not God. But surely Socrates knew God 
as well as any Christian has ever done. What little we 
do know of God we know only by wisdom or reason, 
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that is, by looking about us. We look about us indeed 
with different eyes, and natural religion comes thus to 
be diversified in a thousand different ways and by a 
thousand different influences. The human mind is neces- 
sarily an essential factor in the case, and differences in 
knowledge and wishes cannot but produce varying re- 
sults in different minds. But the truth intrinsically ts 
the same. Whether we call him He or It, First Cause or 
Force, it is still the “Father of all” whom we revere 
and adore. We cannot afford to give up that idea any 
more than we can afford to give up the air we breathe, 
or the water we drink. The man of the. woods talks of 
his God in language which the philosopher admires ; and 
if the philosopher ¢hooses to speak of the same being 
as “It” instead of “ He,” hecan surely be permitted to 
do so unblamed, so long as that does not in any way 
depreciate his estimation of the truth. The epochs of 
thought are chauging generation by generation, and that 
accounts fully for all little differences of this nature. 
But in point of fact the actual difference between the 
belief of the philosopher and of the savage is not reajly 
very considerable. 

Tt has been argued by some that the whole system of 
patural religion in its simplicity could never-have been 
reasoned out by man clear of the grossest mistakes and 
superstitions. But it is sheer nonsense to talk thus when we 
know very well that there were just as good believers of 
God before Christianity and Mahomedanism were known 
as there have been since. Christianity and all so-called 
revelations are only digests of the laws which were 
known, understood, and acted upon in previous ages. 
Light and knowledge in whatever. manner afforded are 
equally from God. ’ Religion is only the process by 
which we think ourselves up logically and consecutively 
into the region of the universal; and there is quite as 
much of it indicated in the pages of the Veds and the 
Zendavesta, of Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, and Plato, as 
in the Gospels, the Old Testament, and the Koran. In the 
pages of the former will, in fact, be found all that is 
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if there be traces of superstition too in some of them 
they are only the corruptions of age, such as, the Vatican, 
would have foisted into the Gospels if they had ‘existed 
ia manuseript to this day. They are all of them religious 
codes of equal authority with the Gospels, and, barring; 
their corruptiéns, worthy of belief where their confirma: 
tory evidence may seem necessary. - Reject the supersti- 
tions, which are adinittediy false, and one is as good as 
another, ; 
We hold, however, that the evidence of none of these 
revelations is necessary to understand the ways of God. 
We stand by our book, that book only, and none other ; 
namely, the book of Nature, which demonstrates every 
thing that we want to know of God—to as wide an 
extent as any revelation has ever attempted it. A grain 
of sand, a blade of grass, has as many proofs for minds 
not devoid of reason as all the books we have named 
can afford. We allow no sanctity to any book whatever H 
we hold that there can be no sanctity or authority in 
them. All the religions expounded by them are, we find, 
mere constructions only, constructions out of the same 
materials in every case, namely, those culled from the 
pages of Nature. The historical forms given to them 
severally are equally unimportant, whether they take the 
shape of superstitious falsehoods or of pleasing parables 
and legends. Neither parable nor superstition is reli- 
gion. One way read better than the other, but they are 
both mere decorations, to suit different tastes ag they 
have varied in different ages and countries, This, we 
say, is all the difference between Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mahomedanism, That Christianity 
is the religion of the cleverest races of the earth 
is ouly because it is, or seems to be, the best. of the 
compendiums of nature-worship extant. \ But the under- 
lying current in all the compendiums.is the same ; and 
in every case the truth is borrowed truth, borrowed from 
the pages of Nature, which alone are absolutely true. f 
This is our vindication of the faith in us, which we ~ 
shall now proceed to propound. 





-JL—TIHE FOOTPRINTS OF THE DEITY. 


Is there a God? This is the very first question to 
answer, and Nature answers it boldly and unhesitatingly, 
by pointing out a stupendous unity regulated by an in- 
telligent order of development. The unity presumes an 
architect and a single architect; the order of develop- 
ment an. invisible orderer: and no deduction can be 
more logical. A mathematical proof of the Deity may 
- not be possible, for the simple.reason that He cannot 

be brought before the senses; but we have abundant 
proofs around us for knowing Him and His ways. 

Neither one nor the other can be demonstrated, for 

demonstration is based on sensual evidence, which is 

not obtainable in this matter either from nature or from 
local revelations ; but they can be proved to conviction 
by. observation, and. proofs based on observation and 
inference are quite as undeniable as those of the 
senses.’ We believe daily in a thousand things of 
which we have, and can have, no demonstrative proof. 
Must we decline to do so in one particular case only ? 
God is not to be seen except through his works ; but 
the footprints of the Deity in them are strongly marked.: 
We cannot open our eyes in any direction but to read 
traces of Him. View the world. as an astronomer, a™ 
geologist, or a botanist; asa zoologist, a metaphysician, 
or a doctor ; ag a traveller ora mariner, the mind con- 
templates on nothing that does not .place God promi- 
nently before it. Not only are art and design percep-. 
tible.at every step, but.a vigilant and continuous gov- 
ernment also ; and the question constantly arises : Who 
is this Designer, this Artist, this Director? Our own fa-’ 
culties are so limited that we get bewildered in. thinking 
of Him ;.and hence the anxiety to draw a veil as it were” 
between us.and the-idea by the use of such inde‘inite 
expressions as Nature, Providence, Fixed Laws-and Fate.. 

But call Him by what name you please you cannot deny 
_ the existence of a first intelligent cause that produces, 
and directs ; that keeps every thing in order and har- 
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monizes every element of discord around us : and what 
objection is there to.call him God?’ 
God has revealed himself in all ‘His works,. and the . 
revelation is so’simple that the poorest intellect cannot 
miss it. The heavens with their sun, moon, aud stars; 
_ the earth with its trees, plants, birds, and animals ; our 
own bodies and minds, are all replete with lessons of 
art, order, and wisdom which are intelligible to every 
body ;. and observation, knowledge, and science only 
confirm these simple readings. “First read the universe 
with the naked eye,—the never-ceasing order, beanty, and 
regularity in the heavens, the infinity of objects, animate 
and inanimate, on the earth, the proportion, harmony, 
and mutual dependence ,of the several parts in both to 
each other,—and the conviction is irresistable that an ever 
present Mind, distinct from the system it has planned 
and finished, works it and pervades it, as its essence or | 
life ; and all that science has discovered up to the. pre- 
sent day only goes to confirm and -intensify this belief. 
Design, purpose, relation of parts to a whole, of means 
to an end, these are all the discoveries made by science 
from day to day; and they only come in as tributary 
witnesses of the truth which was already known, that 
there is a Designer and Contriver, a Protector or Gover- 
. nor, who directs every thing and rules over all. ; 
Is the Universe without God? The regions of im- 
mensity are above and around us,—not vacant, but choke-' 
ful of immense orbs, compared to which our earth is as 
a grain of sand. In the solar system there are some 
sixty planets and their satellites, and yet our sun is only 
oneof the many shining lights that-glisten above us. 
Even viewed by the naked eye we see a multitude of 
stars quite distinct from those that move round the sun. 
With the aid of glasses science has already counted 
more than twenty millions of them, but from’ sheer 
weakness is unable to count more— The milky way is 
a pathway~erowded by them ; the nebulous clusters are 
so distant that the light from them reaches us in millions 
of years. Does this convey to us any idea of the: mag- 
nitude of the universe? The nearest. fixed. star (@ 
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Centauri) .is estimated to be about twenty millions of 
miles distant from us. Have we the power after this to 
conceive what immensity is? .And yet all these re- 
velations have reference to one firmament only. Science 
imagines the existence of innumerable other firmaments 
from which light does not reach us, and which are there- 
fore not visible to us. How vast then is the universe 
which science has not explored? No human power or 
invention is capable of representing any correct idea 
of it. Science represents our conceptions by figures, 
but figures have limits. How can science then repre- 
sent what has none? Science is ignorant; and we 
want wisdom, wisdom to grasp that idea the fulness of 
which we can scarcely even imagine. The story of St. 
Augustine and the boy is well known. The monk was 
pening the seashore meditating on God, when he saw a 
ittle boy pouring seawater out of a cockle-shell into a 
hole in the sand. .“ What are you doing ?” asked he 
of the child. “Oh, 1am trying to empty the “ocean 
into this hole.” “But that is not possible, boy ; you 
aye wasting your time unprofitably.”. ‘And so are you, 
sir,” said ‘the boy, “in endeavouring to compass the 
infinite within the limits of your brain.” This is our 
great difficulty; we have not room enough in our 
minds to compass him: and to. the lettered and un- 
lettered the disadvantage is the same. 

. The general character of the solar system is now 
familiar to the common intelligence ; but has our fami- 
liarity with it made it less astounding? In these days 
of Armstrong and Kriipper projectiles we are accustomed 
to startling velocities ; but-do they approach the velocity 
of the heavenly bodies? Jupiter, which is 1400 times 
larger than the earth, moves round the sun with a velo- 
city of 29,000 miles an hour, the earth with a velocity 
“of 68,000 miles, Mercury with a velocity of 107,000 
miles, the comets inconce.vably-faster—some at the rate 
of 900,000 miles an hour. Can the mind grasp the ideas 
thus called forth? And: yet what does science reveal 
but that, notwithstanding their vastness and their velo- 
city, the heavenly orbs move through space, without the 
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slightest confusion and disorder. There is, no - jostling 
against each other, no collision. Can natural causes 
explain the phenomenon ?. It is easy to reply that this is 
the work of gravitation. But what is gravitation ? Is 
it a thing by itself, or a. name by which we generalize 
the phenomenon we see before us? Man codifies the 
acts of God into laws; and then thinks those laws to 
be distinct from Him! By seeing the same objects 
every day the mind gets accustomed to them, and 
attributes that to fixed laws which no fixed laws could 
have originated. Who or what gave birth to gravitation ? 
Are we to regard it as a mere accident called forth into 
existence by chance, and perpetuated by it? Such a 
position would only plunge us into yet greater difficulties, 

Science tells us that our sun and the other suns that wo 
call stars are revolving round a common centre, that the 
universe is one harmonious whole, without any appear- 
ance of disorder or disruption. Has the whole: of this 

‘bewildering magnitude, every inch cf which comprises 
‘Inore design and intelligence than man can fathom, and 
is regulated by a principle which he cannot explain, has 
this stupendous conception and this masterly execution of 
it no contriver but chance ? Chance works in a slovenly 
manner, without order, arrangement, and contrivance, 
But what do we see in the universe, so far as we can see 
of it? A whole formed of parts dovetailed to each- 
other; parts expressly chosen to form an appointed 
whole. The universe is in motion, eternally and restlessly. 
A degree more or less of this motion would put all 
nature out of joint. Shall we still attribute the origin 
‘and general concordance of the whole to chance? Then 
that Chance, so powerful, so intelligent, and so method- 
ical, is God !. Fed ats 2 : 

» We speak of the universe as though our minds could 
‘embrace it. Butnoone can-conceive it but the Infinite. 
Let us come back- then to a more limited field of in- 
quiry—to our own home, the earth, of which we ought to 
know more. Here also, even the unscientific eye ob- 
serves the same clear marks of design and wisdom, -the 
same coherent dependence of parts, the same constantly. 
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subsisting relation between them in forming a whole, the 
same action and reaction between means and ends; and 
science confirms fully and completely the conviction of 
the unlettered mind. We read the earth now with the 
aid of Geology, Chemistry, Botany, &c. Geology tells us 
that the earth has been formed by disruptive agencies 
and -atmospheric, agneous, and organic influences into 
the appropriate abode for man it now is. This is ab- 
solutely telling us nothing but the way in which the 
creative and designing mind has moulded the agencies to 
such magnificent results. The evidence of Chemistry 
and Botany is precisely similar. They only explain the 
modus operandi whereby the earth fulfils the object today 
which she has done for ages, to suit the changing 
necessities of the hour, What does Chemistry teach 
more forcibly than this that the foulest refuse thrown out 
by man furnishes vegetation, pl@gnts, fruits, and flowers | 
fonhis convenience and happiness? But who does it? 
Science only explains how it is done. Man discovers ; 
but what?  zyje discovers only what God has created. 
Man invents; but what? His invention only takes ad- 
vantage of Nature’s laws and provisioas. What is the 
steam-engine and the electric telegraph—the noblest. 
proofs of his greatness—-but applications of God’s Jaws 
and gifts? He calls himself clever when he is able to use 
the means made available to him. But whence come 
those means ? 4 
The earth deserves attention if only for the beauty 
it displays and the instruction it affords. The proofs of 
an intelligent First Cause are abundant in it, for every- 
thing we come across exhibits a design.. There is no 
place for chance anywhere, or in anything whatever. 
If Geology is to be trusted not six thousand but per- 
haps sixty thousand years were necessary to create the 
rocks, hills, and mountains of the earth. Before those 
ages and ages there weré other worlds, the worlds of 
vegetables and coals, which are separated from the present 
surface of the earth by layers of sand and clay ; and 
_these again were preceded by anterior worlds, before 
the worlds of vegetables and coals were made. Mere 
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we have the clearest proof of design and progression, 
none whatever of accident or chance. The ruggedness 
of the earth’s surface, the existence of volcanic moun- 
tains, the disruption of strata, were all designed, for 
they all answer the purposes of a wise government and 
contribute to the production and renewal of the soil. 
Here is the very perfection of intelligence to conceive, 
the very perfection of wisdom to adopt, the very per- 
fection of power to execute ; and the same lesson is con- 
stantly repeated in everything else around us. . 
It is the same lesson we read both in the vegetable 
and the animal world ; nay, in every varicty of animals, 
birds, insects, and plants. Each presents a study in 
itself, and the mere mechanism of each affords abundant 
proofs of perfection of design ; a design which we can 
barely appreciate, but to which we cannot give effect 
ourselves, nor know gf: any power besides Omnipotence 
that can give effect to it. The animal machinery for 
instance is, we see, a most ingenious. and intricate one, 
of which the directing power is mysterious, imparted 
mysteriously, and taken away mysteriously. The di- 
recting power is given before the machinery is thoroughly 
organised ; it is taken away when the machinery is still 
nearly perfect. Man has not been able to restore it to, 
the dead machinery ; but God gives it to the machinery 
while it is inchoate. Take the machinery into parts and 
examine it more carefully. Observe only the constructon 
of the human eye; how infinitely nicer it is than the 
_ most finished telescope or camera obscura: and shall we 
say that the latter have designers and creators, the 
former none? Observe the bones, the tendons, the 
‘veins, the arteries, the nerves, and the muscles of the 
human frame, and you find more art and better adjust- 
ment of proportions in them than in St, Peter’s dome or 
the T4j Meh] ; more minutely beautiful mechanism than 
the best mortal artist can conceive+ and shall we say that 
they have no architect because we cannot find Him ? 
Observe a bird’s feather—the very commonest will 
answer our purpose as well as the rarest; see how it is 
formed by the putting together of distinct parts, atoms, 
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and fibres, all of which together make up the beautiful 
whole, Is there no designer of it ? Tear the feather into 
pieces :° can you re-assort the fibres or atoms differently 
and produce the same or an equally good effect as be- 
fore ? One cannot wellimagine a more insignificant thing 
than a gnat, and yet its anatomy examined through 
the microscope displays marvels as great as the planetary 
system. .The smallest leaf, the smallest fibre of a leaf, 
corttains within itself all the functions of composition and 
decomposition under the principle of life ; each part of it 
exhibits*proportion, order, and skill, and is precisely what 
it ought to be to answer the end held in view in its form- - 
ation. A blade of grass shows as much skili and 

finish as the sun. Its fibres, its cells, its air-valves, its 

spiral tubes: can any chance produce them? A grain of. 

sand is coruposed of thousands of silicious shells : Show 

many of them then are comprised in the mountains of 

“the earth ? A drop‘of water bas millions of lives in it: 
how many of them then are contained in the vast ocean ? 

’ Can any man reason himself to the conclusion that all 
these innumerable wonders have been formed, exist, and 
are sustained without having any author or director ? 

We have not advanced a single. evidence here which 
was not known before. The page of Nature is the same 
to-day as it was six thousand years ago, and there is. 
absolutely no new evidence to adduce. But science is 
explaining day by day the mysteries of the evidences 
known to us, and that enables us the better to appre- 
ciate the greatness and beauty of the design about and © 
around us. Every new discovery of science removes 
further and ‘further the faintest possibility of chance 
having ever had any hand in the matter. The necessity 
of acreator and designer is enforced more and more 
strongly at every forward step that is taken. Of many 
parts of the arrangement the causes are yet unknown to 
us ; but our ignorance furnishes us with no argument 
against. intention and design. Science is explaining 
away these difficulties steadily ; we see. intention and 
design wherever the. veil is lifted, however little the 
opening may be. .We see one law or general principle 
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everywhere, while departing from it ‘there are details 
under specific variations. The conception or plan is one ; 
its execution is in parts, but all conforming to the one 
design. The resourees available to the Artist, we see, 
are unlimitable ; and the manner in which He utilizes 
them is, so far as we can understand it, perfect. We do 
not admit this in words merely, but in practice also. 
‘The efforts of human ingenuity have been confined to 
imitating the invention, ingenuity, and design we see 
around us, Notwithstanding that all our efforts are con- 
fined to mere imitation we are crossed at every*step by 
difficulties which we cannot always easily get over ; but 
in the design we imitate there are no difficulties at all. 
We search for the Artist but do not find Him. The 
telescope does not discover Him, though it brings nigh to 
us the star the light from which takes millions of years 
to reach the earth ; the microscope does not reveal Him, 
though it enables us to detect the existence of animal 
life in stones ; the science of the chemist, which Sepa- | 
rates oxygen, hydrogen; and carbon from each other, does - 
not separate Him from His works. Why is it so? or is 
itso really ? The anatomist with scalpel in hand examines 
the human body, looking through the bones, brains, and 
blood, but sees no soul. Is’ there no soul in us? Let 
cach man answer the question for himself, and then say 
if there is no God in the creation before him. Alas, we 
- have no means, no knowledge for detecting the soul! But 
. the very thought of the Deity is a proof of His existence. 
It is the testimony of that soul in us which the anatomist 
will never discover, that the universal: frame has a 
mightier soul. We do not mean that God is nature and 
nature God, any more than. we mean that the human 
soul and the human body are one. . For the whole series 
of causes and effects around us we claim a First Cause ; 
for all the various operations and forces which we are 
able to detect we want an -Operator ; for the entire chain 
of agencies and affinities which science has established 
we seek, not their Creator only, but their Preserver and 
Governor also, for we see them constantly reconstituted 
aud modified. Newton’s conclusion. is therefore inevita- 
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ble, that this beautiful system could have its origin in 
no other way than by the purpose and command of an in- 
telligent and powerful being who governs it. To ask of 
the whence and how of that being is an inquiry foreign 
to man, and does not really arise. We call him First 
Cause, Soul, and Governor, and hold that the same ne- 
cessity that proves His existence proves Him to be eternal 
and immutable. All things, causes, effects, ends, designs, _ 
uses, and laws confirm this conclusion at every point. 
What revelation other than that in the pages of Nature 
could establish this more forcibly ? 


IIL.—THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 


Tue existence of God established we have next to de- 
termine if He has any attributes, and, if so, what they 
are. Our idea of God is wholly derived from two 

“sources, namely, (1) from the outward manifestations of 
Him, and (2) from the inward teachings of conscience ; 
and, we hoid, that the first, or the outward manifestations, 
prove all His attributes both physical and moral ; the 
proofs of His moral nature being yet further confirmed 
by the second. The attributes usually conceded to Him 
are: Omnipresence, Omnipotence, Ommiscience, and the 
perfection of Wisdom, Goodness, Love, and Purity ; and 
we are quite prepared to prove these by the every evi- 
dences which substantiate His existence. Contrivance 
implies a contriver,—contriver, adequate to the re- 
sults attained in each case. Where the results prove 
greatness, the contriver must be great ; where the results 
prove wisdomgthe contriver must be wise ; where the 
results itove. Mbuctidiense, the contriver must be good. 
The existence of this Contriver from eternity is established 
by the very nature of the contrivance before us; His in- 
telligence by the intelligence displayed in it ; His goodness 
and Justice because of such things being known to us. 
The real nature of God cannot but be incomprehensible 
to man ; the finite intelligence can never transcend its 
own nature to comprehend the infinite ; our knowledge of 
the infinite is merely negative, resulting from the addition 
of an indefinitg“number of finites. But the addition 
being indefinite, the idea attained is as positive and cer- 
tain as human reason can ever expect. to make it; and 
it is very clear that the assistance of no merely local re- 
velation can in any way better it. . We see parts only of 
God’s works, it is parts only that we can conceive, and 
when we speak of the whole universe we only mean the 
sum-total of as many parts as it is possible for us to con- 
join. Our conception of the Master of the Universe 
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must necessarily be similar ; our thoughts are. not suffi- 
ciently expansive to allow of the full conception of His 
attributes : but the limit of the idea is that only of our 
faculties. ; 

The vastness of the universe, and the skill and power — 
by which it is sustained, baffle human thought to com- 
pass it. Of power therefore there are abundant proofs. 

But humanity has now correct idea of Omnipotence ; we 
cannot conccive it, and therefore can never prove it. 
What we can prove is only this : that Ie who has ordered 
the universe, Ile who is directing and controlling it, can, 
as a matter of course, do anything except what is con- 
tradictory to His own design, that is, what he can never 
wish to do. If He had worked with His own hands this 
would have been clearly manifest ; but, as He does not 
do so, we attempt to limit His potency by speaking of 
“ general laws” and “laws of nature” as having created 
or as directing, the Government of the universe. But 
this does not circumscribe His power, for if anything can 
be clear it is this, that the laws act only as His agents ; 
that the maker of the laws is not subject to them. In 
point of fact we know very well that the departures from 
fixed laws are very frequent. Uniformity, order,and pre- 
cision mark the general rule, but still are there constant, 
departures from them, as if to prove the arbitrary and 
intelligent will that really directs and governs. Fitness 
and currespondences surround us ; but even the fitness 
and correspondences are infinitely varied, and are so full 
of especial ends and adaptations as to leave no doubt of 
the untrammelled authority of the First Cause. Both the 
laws themselves and the departures from them are 
therefore, our proofs of an over-ruling Omnipotence. 
What are the laws of Nature by which the orbs of heaven . 
are sustained ? First, the projectile force that hurled 
them into space, and next, the force of gravitation that 
keeps them steady. You cannot call either, or both of 
them together, God, for you see that they were created 
to answer a particular end. What then are they but 
proofs of the power that summoned them into existence 


sit 
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tand then, there can be no limitation to the power of 
the designer. He may not be able to make three one, or 
one three ; He may not be able to equalise the properties 
of circles and squares ; He can most assuredly do nothing 

“that is not just, good, and wise : but these are the only 
limitations that limit Him, and they are limitations fixed 
by His own nature. ‘To say that God cannot do these 
things docs not qualify his Omnipotence in the least. It 
only imposes a moral duty on Him: and as the ideas of 
right and wrong emanate with him, we see no objection 
to say that He is subject to such duty. 

The Omnipresence of God is proved in precisely the 
same manner as His Omnipotence. Wherever we see 
creation there the Creator must be present ; He who ar- 
ranged all the parts of the universe must have been 
present at all places at one and the same time to arrange 
them ; He who communicates life everywhere, and directs 
every change that is going on around and about us at 
every instant of time, must be present now as before at 
every place. ‘This is not mere supposition, but. the evi- 
dence alike of lettered and unlettered intelligence. 
Science asserts that the planetary system must have 
been created or arranged and put into motion at once, 
because a permanently-balanced system of bodies and 
motions does nut admit of being so balanced except from 
the commencement. [He who balanced them must ne- 
cessarily have been omnipresent from the outset. But 
it is not for once only that this omnipresence was re- 
quired. Science tells us again that every part of the 
universe is changing, expanding, or being modified day 
by day ; that such change is a necessity, as its effect is 
restoration ; and that this renovation is perpetual. ‘This, 
to some extent, comes within the cognizance of all of us, 
book-learned or otherwise. We often see clearly, within 
the range of our respective observations, that a cons- 
tant formation, creation, and reproduction is taking place 
in different parts of the universe, and that each part of it 
is working itself out apparently in ignorance of what. its 
neighbour is doing, without the general design being 
ever confounded or frustrated. The proof is irresistable 
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that the general designer and director of all is present, 
at each moment of time, at each distinct part of his 
works, to give effect to the renovations required, de- 
veloping what requires to be developed, and winding up 
what requires to be terminated. This is Oumipresence ; 
and, not only God Himself, but even certain of [lis agents 
may be held to possess the quality, so far as human con- 
ception of the subject extends, as for instance eravita- 
tion, which is supposed to hold together the universal 
system, 

In the same manner the Creator and Renovator of the 
different structures and forces in the Universe must be 
conversant of everything relating to those structures 
and forces, His design is in itself, in fact, the best proof 
of this knowledge. He designed because He knew ; He 
could not have designed if He had not known. We have 
only now learnt to calculate the speed of light, the cause 
of planetary motion, the course of the comet ; but the 
being that designed them must have known them from 
the commencement of His design. Till very recently 
our impression was that the earth was stationary, that 
the sun moved from east to west, that the moon was 
nearly equal to the sun in size, that the stars were bits 
of fire stuck up in the heavens to lighten the earth. 
Our knowledge therefore is merely nominal; we know. 
this only that we know nothing. Wedo not even now 
understand fully the design for the propagation of plants, 
trees, insects, birds, and animals; but we see that they. 
are all produced and propagated with an exactness of 
detail that we attribute to the laws of nature. Among 
the animals arc those which prey on others and those 
which are preyed upon; but the design is perfect in 
its measures for preventing the extinction of one, and 
the undue multiplication of the other. These are posi- 
tive proofs of the constant knowledge of the designer 
throughout the limits of His design, and as this design 
extends everywhere so His knowledge must be un- 
bounded. He perceives everything and provides for 
every contingency, and an universal perception is only 
another name for universal knowledge, at least so far as 
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physical nature is concerned. The same argument holds 
equally well as regards moral nature also. All moral 
powers and affections are from God ; He isthe chief as 
well of intellectual and moral as of physical existences, 
and therefore must be absolutely all-knowing. As re- 
gards the past this is only a question of memory ; He 
created and would know, and, as there is nothing before 
us to impugn Ilis perfectness, the inference is that He 
must continue to know. The Omniscience of the future 
seems more difficult to establish, but really is not so; 
for, seeing that the whole design is His, the conclusion is 
inevitable that He knows His design fully. In morals 
there is this further difficulty involved’ that the fore- 
knowledge of God conflicts with the freewill of man, 
But, if God knows His whole design with its results, He 
must know the moral future also, as all events—phy- 
sical and moral—exist in Him. An intelligent God 
must know all; the very first principle of existence is 
intelligence, and the author of it must be all-knowing. 
But God’s forcknowledge does not necessarily influence 
man’s choice. He who created the mind will know of 
course as much of it as of the body, and of both equally 
well forever; but He only knows. He knows what will 
happen just as He knows what has happened; but His 
knowledge does not necessarily direct our actions. - 
The contrivances of the Deity are vast and various. 
The inanimate carth, the animated world, the planetary 
system with all its contents, form together an euormous 
whole the bare conception of which staggers the human’ 
mind. Butis it its vastness only that strikes us so forcibly # 
What does astronomy, mathematics, geology, botany— 
all the sciences in fact—assert but that throughout ‘the 
boundless universe wisdom and intelligence are as mani- 
fest as regularity and power. The study of the physical 
and moral causes demonstrates with equal force that they 
are both alike dependent on wise, regular, and salutary 
laws. Order universally proves wisdom, and the works 
of nature are everywhere orderly and well-regulated. 


We are averse to refer again and again to the heavenly: 
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of them now to appreciate the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments and rules by which they are governed. The solid 
and insensible earth, we see, is alive with motion, teeming 
- with life. It was not created complete, is not complete yet, 
will perhaps never be complete. It is always changing, 
something or other is being always created. With what 
wisdom are these changes effected, with what facility are all 
difficulties in their way overcome and the perfection of 
results attained! Take up any thing of the earth, from 
aspire of grass to the bulkest animal frame, and the 
lesson is the same. ‘I'he structure of the human body is 
the one that has been most carefully examined, and what 
is the result? The inachine is so perfect that no im- 
provement of it can be suggested, no defect of it. recti- 
fied. The brain is an inexplicable mystery: itis a soft, 
spongy substance composed of tender threads interwoven. 
This is our seat of wisdom; no encyclopedia holds a 
larger assemblage of images and characters. Is not He 
who spun the threads wise ? When they are deranged to 
any considerable extent can man restore them to order 
again? But beautiful as the mechanism of the brain is, 
what is it to the soul the nature of which isa mystery 
tous? The soulis to the body what light is to the 
material world ; and is not the giver of it wise ? It is a 
mystery which we cannot solve; but the intent of it 
is too obvious to be misread. Who is there that does 
not appreciate the surpassing wisdom of the design ? 

The tokens of the divine character in the external 
world are (1) the predominance of goodness over hurt- 
fulness, (2) the predominance of happiness over misery, 
(3) the predominance of virtue over vice. The first is 
established by the profuse bounty with which the wants 
of all living things are supplied, which is too evident to 
be doubted. We cannot here refer to all the instances 
we see of it, but shall notice one only which will be 
understood by the humblest intellect. Water, we' see, 
is a necessity to all of us, in all places ; and how beauti- 
fully and profusely it is supplied! The air robs it from 
the ocean, and sends it on in clouds to the earth, to fall’ 
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and vapours and then melt themselves into rills. The* 
quantity wanted for immediate distribntion is thus 
measured out in drops, while the remainder is left on the 
’ declivity of the mountains to be distributed by rivers. 
But are uo: the clouds capricious? A single effect, 
a partial dearth in one place or a partial abundance in 
another, may be so characterized ; but the general effects 
-are always beneficial. They come when they are wanted, 
and where they are wanted; the relief afforded being . 
generally sufficient. There are places where it does not 
rain ; but there the rivers overflow their banks, or the 
night dews are so abundant that they saturate the ground. 
In this does not goodness predominate over hurtfulness ? 
What is the extent of country that suffers, say, in the 
course of a twelveemonth, from dearth of water; what 
the area so flooded that all vegetation.on it is destroyed, 
. as compared with the extent that blesses the equable 
dispensation of Providence ? 

appiness predominates over misery, and that is a proof 
of God’s love. The.fact is best exhibited among the infe- 
rior creatures of the world. The insect riots through the 
short interval it lives ; the birds sing among the branches 
and make love to each other ; the fish sport in the great 
wide sea. Nor is man less susceptible of blesseduess than 
they : in fact, he seems to be more susceptible of it, see- 
ing that he can be blessed both physically and through the 
mind ; and the efforts to make him happy are incessant. _ 
What has geology discovered but that all the changes 
which the earth has undergone have been for its improve- 
ment, to render it more fit for the habitation of man? Day 
and night come to him at their appointed hours to remind 
him alternately of labour and rest; and both labour 
and rest are but variations of blesseduess as absolutely. 
wanted. as pleasure itsclf. The normal action of the 
senses is in fact nothing but enjoyment; it is only when 
they are over-indulged that they cloy: On the positive 
side, therefore, there is nothing but happiness: the cons- 
titution of animal life is enjoyment ; pleasure is the 
norinal expression of sensation, pain its liability only. 
Tin Gntantean wat the Coppatee’ “Hitt Shenwwhiriet: “Bikes 
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design is benevolent. The existence of pain and. evil in 

the world will be separately accounted for; it is sufficient . 
for our purpose here to note that that is no qualification 

-of the love of God. : 

Creation is the manifestation of God’s love; but not 
of his love only, but also of his purity. Is this assertion 
startling ? It would be so if the common dogma were 
true that there is nothing in life but vice, that virtue 
does not exist but in name. We assert on the contrary 
that a large amount of virtue, in germs at least, exists 
in the world ; that the normal character. of the. soul ig 
virtuous, though it is of course liable to vice. Where is 
the mind so utterly hardened that does not wish to be 
holy, that does not strive to be holy, that ever gives up 
the struggle for improvement hopelessly ? ‘Not yet” 
is indeed our frequent reply to calis for final purification ; 
we wish to defer the task slothfully ; but no one, not 
even the worst reprobate, says—‘‘ Never.” This, we 
hold, to be a proof of God’s holiness. : 

But the best proofs of God’s character are the internal 
proofs. He who has given the sense of goodness to us, 
can he be wanting in goodness himself? He who has 
made us loving and kind, can he be wanting in love ? 
He who has given us conscience, can he be aught but 
pure ? 

From the attributes we have conceded to him we 
gether that God is all-perfect; and this impression is 

_ confirmed by all we see around us. The moral perfec- 
tious of God are reciprocaily connected. If you allow one 
you concede all. Power first existed; further develop- 
ment must be taken as @ proof of wisdom ; farther still, 
of goodness, justice, and mercy. They are only the 
gradual and successive developments of an eternal prin- 
ciple. We have reasoned ourselves to this admission in 
the first instance, and then confirmed the evidence of 
reason by the inborn promptings of the mind. The 
latter evidence is perhaps the best, and there is no doubt 
that the sou! in us, which we do not understand, assures 
us unmistakably tuat the soul of the universe is all-per- 
fect. The savage paints God is brighter colors than he 
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appropriates to himself, and as we advance in civilisation 
we change the ideal according to our development. We 
cannot conceive perfection ; neither nature nor revelation 
has enabled us to do so. Revelation only repeats the 
words that nature puts into our mouths. But the 
demonstration is as conclusive as any moral demon- 
stration can be that the fountain and root of all being, 
the fountain and root of all wisdom, the fountain and 
root of all goodness and love, must be all-perfect ; since 
the very existence of such a being establishes His com- 
pleteness in all respects. 


1V.—HUMAN LIFE. 


Wuat is tire? Do we know anything about it? If 
so, in what way ? . 

The universe is instinct with life. The earth, the 
water, and the air are full of animated beings,—both 
those we see with the naked eye, and those which the 
microseope reveals to us; and it may be that not only 
the other planets and suns are so filled, but also the 
immensity that intervenes between them. This, if so 
now, most probably has been so from the commencement. 
What vast numbers of beings then have lived and died ! 
And yet has not the mystery of life been even passably 
explained. We know not how it is imparted to us, nor 
how it is recalled. No revelation has thrown any light. 
on the subject, nor science penetrated the gloom that. 
surrounds it. It is easy to say that life is the result of 
organization, and death the result of disorganization.; 
Such explanations are unmeaning and enigmatical. They’ 
do not elucidate the why and wherefore, the whence 
and whither, of existence. What we want particularly 
to know is the purpose of life: it cannot be that it has 
none. 

This is an inquiry in which our sole guides are reason, 
the feelings, and conscience. We do not know what con- 
science is, any more than we know what life is: but we 
feel that we have such a thing in us—an innate sense of 
good and evil which does not mislead us, We also feel. 
that we have a power in us that enables us to distin- 
guish right from wrong, truth from falsehood; and 
this we call reason, which also is a steady guide. And 
these two, with the feelings of the mind, which are 
spontaneous, help us greatly to understand what. we 
are in the world for, and to what end we are bound... 
No book-revelations, which are trustworthy so far only 
as they are reasonable, assist us in our inquiry to the. 
same extent. 
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* Who is the lord of this earth? Man apparently ; for 
everything seems to have been given for his use, ad- 
vantage, and enjoyment: andyet.he feels that. he sits 
with the sword of Damoclés suspended over him. The 
beasts and birds are differently constituted, and appre- 
ciate fully the paradise given to them. Their wants are 
confined to physical food and physical pleasures, an¢ 
these having been abundantly given are bhandsomély 
enjoyed. Their two most powerful instincts are hunger 
and lust, both of which are amply gratified. Who: has 
éver seen an unhappy beast, bird, or insect, except under. 
exceptional circumstar-ces ? Their position, unlike ours, 
seems to be one purely of comfort and pleasure. They 
have no morality or immorality to think of, no doubt or 
temorse to trouble them. If there be sufferings even 
among them for which we see no recompense—and doubt- 
fess thraldom to man is one of them—that is probably 
the coridition of their existence, their discipline,—leadina 
to some good not otherwise attainable. What we sce’ 
plainly is that their general state on earth, unlike that 
of man, is one of happiness. : 
~ But why cannot man enjoy his position similarly ? 
The natural world is surely as beautiful to him as to 
other animals. Sleep after labonr -is full of sweetness to 
hin 5 food to the hungry full of enjoyment ; soft odours, 
- the warbling of birds, the moonlight, and the breeze of 
simmer, exhilarating to all. Pleasure comes to man 
through all the senses—the eyes, the ears, the nose, 
- the imagination ; on land and water ; from every direc- 
tion above and around him. The savage has his wants 
supplied, and they are few. The civilised man has also 
his wants supplied, or at least many of them. For kis 
_ personal convenience are given lands and livings, houses 
and gardens, silver and gold, meat and drink—sometimes 
"in abundance, never very stintedly. But man feels that 
enjoyment is not the prime object of his existence ; the 
sword hanging over him makes it impossible that it should 
be so: With all the gvod given to him he has less cf 
‘anjoyment than the other avimals; more of discomforts. 
also: and if we imagine that he has been made for either 
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one or the other, his life appears but a chaos of contrat 
dictions. 

The position of man being so singular, we naturally 
conclude that his destiny must be different from that .of 
the other animals. He stands in relief as it were to the’ 
‘rest of them, Ile alone can judge between right and - 
wrong ; he alone has ideas of moral good and moral evil ; 
he alone has aspirations wh'ch the control of electricity and 
steam does not satisfy. He has mind besides instinet,— 
a mind made for progression The beasts progress from 
birth to adult years, but not from generation to genera- 
tion. The horse of to-day is the same as the horse that 
lived a thousand years ago; but the school-boy of to-day 
walks burdened with the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Newton, with the studies of Socrates and Bacon. He 
has been progressing from age to age ! but whereto? The 
blessings of life are given to some of us, namely, good 
_ health, a cheerful disposition, and a mind af. peace, | Tts 
evils are felt by mauy more, namely, pains and diseases, 
discontent of mind, and miseries arising from losses, 
crimes, and contentions. But neither one nor the other 
detains us in the race. We are hurried through our 
felicities when we would ratber linger over them, and 
dragged through’ our trials when we would fain avoid 
being exposed to them. On! on! We try in vain to 
stay the speed of the fleeting hours; all our efforts 
are futile to break the strength of the current that 
whirls us forward. We are now surrounded by friends 
and relatives, anon left behind and solitary, then alto- 
getber deserted. What then is the purpose “of this 
life? Whither are we bound ? 

The reading of the enigma by reason and conrcience is 
that “ Life is a school ”—a school for moral and spiritual 
training, every event in which isa lesson for our purié’ 
fication, all the elements around us our teachers: Wes, 
see aboutus nothing but a collection of inexorable 
elements and powers, all of which however have 
certain duties to perform to further our advancement: 
. Riches and poverty, gaiety and sorrows, marriages’ 
and deaths, the ties of life bound or broken, are” all 
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lessons, not thrown out at random to us, but designed 
and appointed for our benefit and salvation. As a rule, 
we all value riches, greatness, and power ; though intrin- 
sically they can have no value whatever, being akin, at 
best, to the thirst of fever which the supply of water 
does. not quench. They are of value only if they teach 
us humility, and make us useful members of society. 
As a rule, we are afraid of poverty, distempers, and 
afflictions ; but in truth they are more valuable to us 
than wealth and greatness, as restraining and subduing 
our passions, teaching us lessons of gentleness and 
patience, and training us for the most difficult problems 
of existence. Have you been prosperous in life, my 
millionaire friend ? What have you learnt from your 
prosperity ? If pride and_ self-sufficiency only, your 
‘schooling has not terminated : if moderation, temperance, 
and generosity, you have learnt well. Have you been 
miserable in life, poor man? What have you learnt 
from misery ? If envy and hardness of heart only, the 
lesson has been to no purpose : if fortitude, trust in God, 
and self-reliance, you have learnt well. The greatest of 
lessons to acquire scem to be two only, namely, to suffer 
bravely and to wear humbly. The one we derive from 
one afflictions, the other from prosperity. If we fail to 
learn these, then is human life vain to us ; our trial still 
further deferred. 

Life then, we understand, simply as the trial of the 
mind ; and it is the mind, we see, which gives its cha- 
racter to it, To the sorrowing man it seems gloomy, ta 
the satiated man effete and tasteless, to the cheerful man 
cheerful, to the hopeful man hopeful, to the pure-minded 
mau pure, to the joyful joyous, to the good good. If is 
the sanie creation upon which the eyes of all are fixed ; 
but the aspect it bears to them is different. The eye 
Shakes the beauty it looks upon, the ear its own melody, 
the heart what confers beanty and gladness to it. There 
are no blessings which the mind may not convert into 
the bifterest evils, no trials which it may not transform 
into the greatest blessings. Our trialé are constant ; 
their purpose one. If we benefit by them then is not life 
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vain. The blight, the void, the blank in it, that we 
complain of, is all ia ourselves. If we kindle the life in 
us and do our duty manfully, the darkest phase of life 
will not be utterly dark to us. 

Man’s position in life is work. Ali the other animals 
find their need provided for them, and have only to seek 
for the replenishment of their wants. Man alone must 
labour to get them satisfied. A nature with higher 
ends than indolent repose and irresponsible indulgence 
has been given to him, and work is its proper element : 
work, not simply to supply his natural but also his moral 
wants, so that he might acquire the virtues with which 
his welfare is wound up. Every now and then, every’ 
petty incident of life calls for an act of self-command, 
while every second event perhaps calls for the exercise of, 
calinness, or candour, or modesty, or self-respect, or genero- 
sity. The mind must be well trained to meet these cally 
as they arise, however sudden may be the emergency 
In our humanity there is a problem, the speculative solu- 
tion of which is philosophy, its, practical solution ‘a 
good life. “Forward” is the watchword of existence, 
and growth of goodness and piety the end to be 
attained. God has given natural piety to all, just as he 
has given natural reason to all—possibly in greater or 
less degree. Man’s business is ‘the culture of the por- 
tion he has received. The seed is in us; the field is in 
our own hearts: on whom does it rest to cultivate it but 

“ourselves ? ‘ 
: Amusements and pleasures men seek for naturally in 
the world; and there is no reason why they should _ not, 
God has not given us a wish too much, or a passion tod 

. many ;' and it does seem that He intended that we should 
enjoy them, enjoy them well and thoroughly, provideds. 
the enjoyment be such as can be indulged in with 
windows open. But reason demands that the senses be 


not perpetually clamorous. Besides the gratification of — 


our appetites there are apparently other and more impor- 
tant duties devolving on us. ‘here is the mind to culti- 
vate, the soul to train, the heart to purify; and these 


a 
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pleasures, or even of our worldly’ ayocations. Seculat 
work is in most cases a necessity: God has-not made'us* 
independent of* it, and ‘therefore we must work. -But 
the beauty of God’s contrivance is this, that the daily 
labour apportioned to us can always be blended with the 
higher objects of our existence, with the final end of our 
being. In the shop, the school, the office, in our own 
houses, in the midst of our enjoyments and pleasures, we 
have the same opportunities, the same advantages and dis- 
advantages, the same temptations to work with, for 
-improving our minds and purifying our natureas elsewhere, 
- and there is no excuse therefore, for losing sight of the 
end while we are busy with the means. ? ; 
Man works; he amasses fortunes, or writes books, or 
.. sews cloths, or makes shoes : the work is all alike. But 
. the work does not go with him when he departs from the . 
‘world: what goes with him is the impress of the work 
on: his mind. Riches, power, fame, enrich not the mind 
if they do not give it the development it requires. Our 
ont great need is expansion—more, and yet more, day ° 
hy day. “Give me riches, fame, and power,” say We. 
“But, n»,” says God ; “ you will not profit by them. Take 
“what you call the evils of life; they will sanctify, ex- 
“pand, and invigorate all that is estimable in you.” 
Gold ‘and _ silver, like everything else, are but meays to. 
anend. The carpenter is not richer for his tgels; ynor . 
the rich man for his money-bags. What proportion ef"? 
men, real men of worth, have the rich turned out ? ‘The! 
true aristocrats of nature are not those who have silver . 
and.goid, but, physically, those who are healthy’ and 
strong, and, inentally, those who are wise and virtuous. 
All that-we need seek for, therefore, is that which will . 
’ best ‘work out our destination. The guides are in us? 
we have intelligence to judge of intellectual things, cons--. 
cience to judge of moral things, affections to judge of 
domestic relations and everything affectional, the soul 
~ for approaching ‘nearer to God. What is wanted 6f. us 
is action, the performance of -our duties in. our respéetive 
: spheres without ratining éounter te a provident God-bent 
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What do the. tattered tags of the beggar hide ? A 
fhuman-heart, ‘And what the royal mantle of a prince ? 


ance, sobriety, and Virtue; a cheerful and contented: 
mind the effect of goodness, kindness, and love ; peace, 
the attendant of charity and general good will, To both 
the evils of life are pains and diseases brought on by 
cesses and debaucherieg 3 discontent of mind caused by: 
senvy, pride, impatience, or misdirected ambition ; 
“misery born of ill-nature, anger, malice, or strife, The. 
scheme of Providence is to make both happy here and" 
hereafter ; and, in the case of both, dw happiness--—- 
have been go interwoven that they cannot be true to the 
‘one without reaping the other, 

A good life carries with it its own reward ; the mind 
has no happiness except through its own excellence, It 
‘is true that, like all animals, man also derives ‘enial 
. #tisfaction in appeasing his hunger and thirst and that, 
-ublike. the other animals, the pleasure is greater to him 
when he can tickle hig palate with dainty morsels and 
exquisite -drink. But enjoyments of this sort are not 
filling, and those gifted with reason do not, as g rule, 

ize them very highly. Sensual gratifications, the 
brie cater in greater degree than man ; wealth, the 

: dog. watches more vigilantly in hig heap of bones 3 cun- 
’ ming, the fox displays it in higher degree, Delights and 
a plegeuseg, of this kind are delizhts and pleasures only to, 
‘those }#AVE not been able to awaken their reason 
“reonscience, and cannot last long. Pains, rottenness, 


\and recklessness, The pleasures of the mind, on 
Y, Stow and improve : parental, conjugal, and 
Netease in ardency by age ; justice, triendship, 

Y never cloy in their development ; purity: 
is unfailing source of felicity, and the 
# the head t@ all, Ree 
arbs. our equanimity moat in life are the 
ualities of the human lot; though in reality 


cid 
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the inequalities are not so great as We fancy them to be 
Tt is almost impossible for us correctly to find out who- 
are the really happy, who the really miserables who the 
really good, and who the really wicked. How ‘then can — 
we determine if our positions in life are really. unequal . 
or not? In point of fact things are far more impartially 
balanced than they appeat 5 ‘absolute inequality is an 
exceptional case. As a tule, life is a system of checks. 
and balances : no blessing comes without a drawback fa., 
it; no calamity without a corresponding compensation. * 
The great and most frequent mistake is that which ap- ~ 


praises the highest as the happiest_state, An Anversic 


of reasoning would be more Acourate : the happiest state, 
whichever it be, should be prized the highest ; and often 
a state of comparative poverty is found to be far happier 
than a state of comparative affluence. In reality our 
wants are not many. We suffer more from our desires 
than our actual necessities. But all our desires are not 
wholesome ; and very often our failures, which we court . 
as disadvantages, are really of advantage to us, 8 lead ‘ 
ing to greater contentment and felicity. 

% Ee that needs least,” says Socrates, “is most like 
“the gods who need nothing.” Do we understand this ? 
«J was happy,” you will hear many admit; “ I hope 

to be happy,” 3s the aspiration of many more but “1 
am happy” is the admission of none. Why is it so? 
Simply, because we would fain have more than we actually 
stand in need of. It is man that makes his life unhappy *- 
unhappy by its nature itis not. If the most miserable, 

man will make an inventory of his blessings, and / 

an inventory of his wants, he will find that he has } 
of the former than of the latter. If we only knev¥ 
little others enjoy their seeming advantages, whick 
us so envious, there would be much less he: 

in the world than there actually is, and 

content. The servant envies his master, 

master has greater cause to envy his servx 

respect to particular advantages. Obs, 

doubt its drawbacks ; but a great name has 


more, as every famous. man has-ordinaril 
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gladness is all around us. If the angel of affliction be 
there too turn not away from him, for without him the 
whole scheme of love would perhaps be frustrated... 

With all its evils life is a blessing to all of us; and the 
best proof of this is that no one wishes to die. It is not 
simply the dread of something after death that binds 
man to life, but an innate love for life itself. Misery 
makes a greater impression on us than happiness, because 
misery is not the normal condition of our existence ; our 
happy days pass unnoticed simply because they are so 
many; we do not give sufficient attention to our bles- 
sings, which are constant, but run off to see the occa- 
sional ruins and wrecks about us ; the times of calamity 
are the milestones by which we count progress, but only 
because asa rule life is a good and gracious boon, It has 
good for the good, virtue for the faithful, victory for the 

. Valiant ; and we feel God, not only as the cause of these 
bounties, but as the dispenser of them. Why do we 
shudder at death? Because life, we find, is not, with 
all its trials and misfortunes, altogether unpalatable to 
us, while of death we know very little indeed for certain. 
Reason tells us that death can be nothing more than 
liberation or relief; but that very reason tells us that, to 
dive and endure adversity is more heroic than to seek 
relief in death. 

Life is short, and we love it so that we are constantly 
complaining of its briefness. But, if Providence has 
made it short, let it pss away. Itis after all but the 
traveller's passage, and demands no more than his pass- 
ing thoughts and affections, not his ultimate attachment. 
Only be it passed in the ways.of duty, in the exercise 
of wisdom and benevolence, with watchfulness: in a 
word, brief as it is, let it be well spent, so that the direct 
object of it may not be missed. If it carries _us one step 
forward towards the end, then shall we not have borne 
its burdens and miseries in vain. It is not possible for 
God to fail in his intents in any respect; and, if we do 


.- not find man in this life to be exactly what God wished 


him to be, it is only because God did not intend this” 
world to be the final theatre for working out His scheme. 
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In the long run man will and must be exactly what God 
wished him to be. - All he has to do here is not to thwart 
the consummation of that scheme by palling against 
it, An unwilling horse necessarily makes his own 
journey long. : 


LINES ON THE F—--R CASE. 


I. 


THE philosopher's stone, ’tis said, of old, 
Could change all baser metals into gold ; 
But such the pow’r of Saxon fists we know, 
Whene’er a nigger falls beneath their blow, 
The soundest organ that was ever seen 
Ts changed ek dum into a ruptured spleen ! 


H. 


The self-same spleen’s a rather odd disease, 

Which none but the post mortem Sawbones sees : 
The live syce never needs the healing art, 

But hard he toils, and acts his humble part 
Till British valour knocks the fellow down, 

And then you hear his spleen’s abnormal grown! 


Ill. 


O F——--r! what reflections queer were thine 

When worshipping at Jesus’ holy shrine, 
While thy poor brother all in dust lay low, 

And Cain’s brand burned upon thy throbbing brow? : 
Thy érother! Tush! K—w—oo was a elod, 

Fit victim for the altar of thy ‘Gad ‘4 


Lines: on the F. 
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Iv. 


Ye scribes with souls scarce raised above the dust, 
Shameless betrayers of ancred trust, 

Who preach all unabashed the monsirous creed, 
That white hands sanctify the blackest deed ! 

Is life not life, whate’er the case ’tis in, 
And God indiffrent to a darkish skin? 


Vv. 


Shame on your preachings, Antichrists at heart, 
Unworthy sons of letters and of art, 

In chorus yelling still in defence of wrong, 
When the weak man is victim of the strong! 

Be snre your words, as thus ye fret and rage, 
Are writ in blood in Heav'ns recording page t 


VI. 


For thee, worthy son of a worthy sire ! 

Sweet master of the many-stringed lyre! 
Thongh green the laurels which adorn thy brow, 

Though bright the coronet which decks it now, 
A brighter crown and fadeless glory wait 

Thy burning words on poor K—w—oo’s fate! 


- VIL. 


Too oft have British rowdies, devil-led, 
4. The blood of unoffending Indians shed, 
“While Justice, of her ‘sword and balance shorn, 
-Hath. wept unvindicated—all forlorn. 
” But thow hast nobly reaffirmed her sway,— 
Guilt hears thy words. dismayed, and sneaks away ! 
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’Tis cowardice indeed the weak to smite, 

When blow for blow they may not dare réqnite ; 
But arrogance of race aloud insists 

Or right divine to strike of Celtic fists ; 
And Japheth’s rampant children in this land, 

Hold killing’s no erime at their brethren’s hand. 


IX. 


O.Friend of Truth! repress the wicked lie— 
The Godless creed of blind humanity ! 
Ww" And hark! that peal of joy ! with one acclaim 
All India blesses Lytton’s honor’d name ! 
Thus ever strive to shield the weak and low, 
And add fresh bright wreaths to thy laureled brow ! 





STANZAS TO LORD LYTTON’S INFANT. SON 


I 


CRADLED midst the deep, eternal snows, 
Smiling lies the happy new-born clrild, 

As though conscious of the summer glows, 
Whick around it shine with grandeur wild. 


Ir 


Fitting nursery for the poet’s heir! 

For each wondraus scene that meets its gaze— 
Nature’s panorama bright and fair— 

Is enshrined in Vyasa’s lefty loys 
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Tl} 
’ 
For the regions round once owned the might 
Of dread Mahadeo, Time’s sovereign Lord, 
From whose lips of old the sages bright 
Reverent received the mystic Word. 


Iv 


And the vales and glens sti!] seem to ring 

"* With sweet U:na’s cheery laughter gay ; 

And still buck to Fancy’s eye they bring 
The grand pageants of her nuptial day, 


Vv 


Little stranger with the twinkling eyes ! 
Fledgeling that hast newly burst thy shell ! 
Say, art thou a cherub from the skies, 
Come in sportive mood on earth to dwell ? 


VI 


There! thou smilest ! wilt thou tell us why 4 
Isit that bright angels from above 

With their shining Pinions hover by, 
Breathing in thine ear kind words of love? 


VII 


Loving eyes watch o’er thy cradle bed ; 
, Loving lips are fondly pressed to thine ; 
Loving hands caress thy infant head, 
And with fancied wreath, tay brow entwine ! 


§ VIII 
O what joy thy winsome smiles inspire 
In thy parents’ breast, wee Paharee | 
O what golden hopes like lambent fire, 
" . "Play around their heart at sight of thee! 
‘ SN 
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INDIA: PAST AND PRESENT. 
L.—Origin and Development of the Brahman Race. 


HE primal abode of the Hindus: has long been a 
disputed point with historians and orientalists; and, 
though modern research has thrown much additional 
light on the subject, it cannot be said that all the diffi- 
culties that encompassed it have yet been cleared away. 
Founding their theory on comparative philology anda 
parallelism of languages, several authors have strongly 
maintained that the Hindus, Persians, Celts, Latins, 
Greeks, ‘Teutons, and Sclaves were all originally of one 
race, and radiated from the highlands of Central Asia, 
either to people, or to furnish ruling races throughout, the. 
earth. Others again, have as strongly opposed this belief, ~ 
and designated ita stupendous error, sure to explode on 
a later day ou more light on the inquiry being thrown, 
justly holding that a coincidence of words and sentences 
18 not, in such matters, a certain andsconclusive guide. 
One author goes even to point out that several expres- 
sions in the Chinese language agree with those in the 
Sanskrit used to convey similar ideas,* and yet noone 
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pretends that the Chinese people are derived from the 
same stock with tne Hindus. The disputants are thus, 
even now fairly divided ; and while one party maintains 
thatthe Hindus have descended to India from the shores 
of the Caspian, the other contends that India from the 
beginning of time has been their only home. i 
As peace-makers between the two parties, we are dis- 
posed fo accept the conclusion arrived at hy Elphinstone, 
‘after areview of the arguments urged by both, that 
there is no reason for thinking that the Hindus’ ever in- 
habited any country but their present one, and as iittle - 
for denying that they may have done so befure the 
earliest trace of their records and traditions. The 
favorite theory of the hour, however, is an original 
Asian. stock for peopling the best part of the globe; a 
common Aryan parentage for tae Enylishman and the 
Hindu: it is necessary therefore to explain how that 
theory is established. The idea is based on a fancied 
similitude between the Sanskrit, Persian, Scythian, 
Celtic, Hellenic, Gothic, and Slavonian languages, which, 
“For that reason, are supposed to have been derived from 
_one original language that was probably common to all 
_ the races concerned, when, at some remote period, they 
formed one people and lived in one common home. The 
statement as regards the Hindus is, that two branches of 
. this original race, generally known as the Aryan’ race— 
namely, the Perso-Aryang and the Indo-Aryans—after. 
having lived for a long time together, in Bactria, or 
some other neighbouring place, were sent adrift in oppo- 
site directions by a great war which separated them, 
and settled themselves on th? banks of the Indus. 
There is nothing improbable in this supposition ; it is 
quite possible that it was so: but it has been signifi- 
cantly pointed out by the opponents of the theory that 
there is no mention of such migration in any of the 
Sanskrit books—not even in the most ancient, and that 
their evidence on the subject by implication is altogether 
opposed to it. The only documentary evidence appealed 
to in favor of the idea is that of the Persian books, and 
their support is, after all; of the feeblest kind. In-the 
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first chapter of the Vendidad, A’hoormuzd, or the Wise 
Spirit, gives an account of the creation of various coun-° 
tries by him, the first country named being Airyana Vego, 
while the fifteenth is called Huaptu Hindu, whick is. 
identified with the Punjab. . This has been very forcedly 
construed as describing, step by step, the diffusion of | 
the Aryans over the earth. In point of fact it does 
not do so, for the text does not speak of any migrations ; 
it simply. names the countries which were known to 
each other at the time. Much has also been attempted 
to be made of the fact that the Hindus frequently - 
allude in their books to a sacred region aud thé. 
seat of the gods existing somewhere towards the 
mountains of the north. ‘This doubtless is so; but it is 
ng proof whatever of a foreign origin, for the Greeks 
similarly considered Olympus to’ bs the seat of their 
gods, and all who looked at the Himalayas would 
naturally select them as fit abodes for their deities. 
Besides that, the mountains were the’ places of refuge at 
-the time of the deluge, and were on that account also,.. 
properly regarded ‘by the earlier races with the greatest 
veneration. Another so-called proof is that both the 
Hindus and the Persians called themselves “ Aryans.” ’ 
‘In the bookg of the Hindus the word Arya, which means 
“excellent,” is made applicable to the -people of 
Aryaverta, the country lying between the Himalaya and 
the Vindyé mountains. Similarly, the ancient Persians 
called themselves Arya or “honorable,” a designation. 
that was known to Herodotus. But resemblances of 
this sort mean nothinz, as being only the results of the 
same tendencies of the human mind workiag out their. 
natural results similarly in different places. Both 
the Hindus and the Persians perhaps, found them- 
selves equally at-the outset encircled by other races” 
whom they knew less favorably, and from whom 
they were anxious to be distinguished; and to this . 
at. they both took to themselves a name coined’ 
for the occasion, which, from their contiguity to eaoli- 
other, they adopted in common. That the races were- 
distinct may still be insisted upon from the marked 
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difference fhat existed between their characters in several 
respects. The Hindus, for instance, were scholars of high 
culture and taste from the time of our first knowledge 
of them; but the Persians were never anything 
beyond soldiers and politicians. his wide .disparity 


between them, which was observable from the earliest . 
times, remained unaltered -for ages. If the races were | 


derived from the same stock when and how did the 
difference arise ? 

A general similarity between the two races may, 
nevertheless, still be conceded ; but it was such only as 
leads to the inference that, at the earliest eras, they pro- 
‘bably either lived as near neighbours, or corresponded 
with each other freely on neutral ground. he Brahmans 
or devatds (they are, still so-called in India) dwelt in 


. Aryavertu, while the asoors or dhoors resided in A‘hoorya, 


which may be accepted as being the same with Assyria. 
‘This would leave the intermediate countries of Persia, 
Media, and Bactria, as debateable-land on which they 


met, where éach part) probably maintained its outposts, . 


and where they largely intermixed until their final sepa- 
ration. The age when all this happened is too remote 
to be precisely determined, or anything in connection 
with it to be authoritatively. affirmed. Pictet assumes 
that the era of Aryan civilisation commenced at not less 
than B. C. 3000, which carries the date some centuries 
anterior to the flood. At thjs time all races of men on 
the earth—or, at all events, all races living near each 
other—would naturally be united by a general bond of 
similarity of manners and languages, a common stock of 
beliefs and traditions, and a sentiment of natural brother- 
hood ; and perhaps this was all the affinity that really 
existed between the Hindus and the Persians. What 
‘was common was necessarily similar in both ; but what 
was not common differed in the widest degree.. 

Having agreed lrowever to Elphinstone’s decision we 
are not averse to accept the current belief that the 
-Hindus did come to India froma Central Asia, probably 
_by the passes of Afghénistén ‘and Cashmere, either as 
conquerors, or as fugitives, or as both. The acceptance 
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of this theory necessarily implies that- of another, 
namely, that in their original country they were dis- 
turbed by some great schismi, which parted them for 
good from:the ‘other branches of their race. The Sata- 
patha Brdhmana says that the gods and the «soors were 
both descended from Prajdpati, and contended with each . 
other, because the asoors having constructed cities of - 
gold, silver, and iron, the gods became envious, and 
rose up against the asoors, and smote their cities and 
conqueted the world. - Another version of the story in 
the same Brdhmana tells us that the gods were worsted 
at first, and, the asoors, thinking, that the world was theirs 
only, commenced to divide it among themselves, when 
the gods, with Vishnu at their head, proceeded to claim 
a share. The asoors grudgingly assented to give as 
much only as Vishnu, who wag a dwarf, could lie upon, | 
whereupon Vishnu, under a sacrifice, expanded all over 
the earth. Thislatter-version is that repeated by the 
Pourdnic story‘ of Vishnu and Bali. All the stories 
agree in recording a forcible partition which caused the 
first war in the world, which may be called the A‘hoor 
war; an historical event of as great importance almost 


a3‘the deluge itself. It way known ‘to all the ancient -: 


nations as the war between the gods and the giants. 
Woe are accustomed to the frequent complaint that there 
is no vestige of history in India; and yet our only ac- 
counts of the oldest generations of men and of the 
first great war waged between them are those to be - 
* obtained from the Veds, and the Zendavesta, unfortu- 
nately however to be gleaned only by deduction and 
inference. ; . 

The Sibylline leaves say that «he Titanian war com- 
menced in the tenth generation after the deluge, that 
it lasted for ten years, and-that it was the first war in 
which mankind: were engaged. The dates thus fixed 
cannot, however, be accurate, as the accounts gleanable 
from the Hindu -Shaéstras and the Zendavestaé go much 
further back than the tenth generation after the deluge 
to commence with. In the Matsya Purdén, Menu or 
Satyavraté speaks to Jandrdhan, recognised in the fish- 
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form assed by him, as the “slayer of the asoors,” and, 
as the fish preserved Satyavrata from destruction by the 
flood, the inference’ is clear that the ficod was, in the 
days of the Matsya Furdn, regarded as having occurred 
after the A‘hoor war. The commencement of the war 
has been estimated py scholars generally at about B. C. 
* 2400, and it was fouzht out almost entirely in Persia, a 
country not materially affected by the flood. ‘Ihe fay 
end of the struggle only corresponds with the first dawn 
of history, namely, the days of Ninus and Semiramis, of 
which the accounts are so hazy. The annals of Assyria 
record that Ninus collected a large army of dhoors, and 
attacked the Bréhman out-posts in Bactria, and that the 
Bréhmans, after having made a spirited resistance. were 
eventually defeated, mainly in consequence of the cour- 
age and genius of Semisamis. The dhoor lady subse- 
quently became queen-regent of tle giants, and, pur- 
suing her former policy, pressed the war to the home of 
the devatds, their out-posts in Bactria having been inter- 
mediately abandoned. This was the great war fought 
between Semiramis and Sthdbarpati, ‘or Stabrobates, in 
which three and a half millions of dhoors are said to have 
been pitted against nearly four millions of the devatds. 
All accounts mention that the devatds were guccessful 
and the dhoors beaten back, though it does not appear 


', that any attempt was made by the former after their 


victory to reoccupy Bactria, as nothing beyond desultory 
raids in that direction are subsequently spoken of. . 
The quotation given-from the Satapatha Bréhmana 
does not indicate that.the A’hoor war was a religious 
war ; but a comparison of the Veds with the Zenddvesta 
clearly indicates that it was so. That the religions of 
the dhoors and the Brahmans were not dissimilar at the 
outset is to be gathered from the facts that they both 
worshipped some gods in common, as, for instance, Varuna 
and A’hoormuzd, whose characters agreed, and Mitra and 
Mithra who agreed in name ; that many important cere- 
monies, as laid down in both, were virtually the sanie ; 
and that the Soma of the one and the Haoma of the 
other were both religious drinks, and in both’ religion’ 
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the name of a god.. The sussequent rupture between 
them is, similarly, to be inferred from the degradation of 
. ‘some gods by one party who were highly revered by the 
other, and by the billingsgate exchanzed between them 
even in the adoption of names.. The devas were gods 
according to the Hindus, but the daevas (dives were 
evil-spirits to the Persians; Yima was a fortunate 
monarch according to theJatter, but the former regarded 
Yama as king of the dead; Indra was king of heaven 
according to the Veds, but the Zendavesta declared 
Andra to be a fallen angel; A’ryaman was the Hindu 
regent of light, while Ahriman was the Satan of the 
other side; Siva was a Vedic god, though not of much 
importance, but Sarva of the Persians was a wicked 
spirit. ‘The differences were so markedly’ antagonistic 
that they cannot but be attributed to an open breach 
between the two factions. . The Veds go so far as to call 
the asoors thieves and robbers, and the Zendavesta re- 
taliates by calling the daeves drunkards, The quarrel: 
was apparently implacable an both sides; and the two 
races after their separation sat down to record that im- 
denial id in their respective codes of religion, the Veds 
eing the records on one side, and the Zenddvesté on 
the other. 

The Brthmans then, are the devatds of the Veds and 
the dives of the Zendavesta, who, after their separation 
from the other Aryans, went through their own special 
development on the banks of the Indus. The country 
first occupied by them was called Sapta Sindhava, or the 
land of the seven rivers, which was identical with the 
Haptu Hindu of the Vendidad. Here, they had on the 
one side of them the advance-guard of the dhoors, who 
occupied Persia, and on the other the dasyas, the abori- 

ines of India, constant fighting with both of whom had 
i a long time to. be maintained. Hence, in the Saftskrit, 
the A’hoor war is frequently confounded with the wars 
with the dasyas and both the dhoors and the dasyas are 
promiscnously designated evil-spirits and spirits of dark- 
neas. That the Brahmans several times invaded the 
countries.to their west is clearly traceable from the Veds; 
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and it-may further be inferred from them that these in- 
vasions were, for the most part, unsuccessful, though 
sone great victoriés are especially noted, ¢ g., that 
obtained by Deva Dasa, a vassal dasya, as his name im- 
plies. The final result was that the devaié population 
of Persia, Media, and Bactria were obliged to congregate 
in the Panjab, and then push eastward and southward 
to displace the dasyas, The total number of the Hindu. 
deities is usually given at 330 millions. By this is pro- - 
bably meant the entire devatd population (much exagger- 
ated of course) that poured into India after the wars 
of Ninus and Semiramis, all of whom being devatis by 
race became in time gods of the country into which they 
crowded, and who, remembering their quarrel with the 
Ghéors, ignored their connection with them, and upheld 
their identity with the Brahmans settled in Sapta Sind- 
hava from an earlier date. This explains why the Shas- 
tras do not refer to a prior residence of the Bréhmans in 
any other country besides India, It at the same time 
justifies the new theory that the Brahmans came to India 
from the west, for of course a great portion of them did 
so when the out-posts in Media, Bactria, and Persia were 
withdrawn. ‘The diffusion. of the race throughout India 
after this .was gradual but steady, and is traceable, step 
by: step, in the Shastras. The first move was from the 
Indus to the Seraswati, a river now lost in the. sands ; 
and this accounts for. the tract lying between the Caggér 
(Drishédwati) and the Seraswati being named by Menu 
Brahmdverta, or frequented by the gods. This, as-the 
first land occupied by the devaids after their disruption 
with the nations of the west, had the highest degree of 
sanctity attached to it; and, also, probably because it was: 
the place where the Bréhmanical institutions were 
matured. A wider space is called Brahmdrshi in the 
Institutes, and comprehended nearly the whole country 
generally known as Hindustén Proper, over which the 
progressive spirit of the race was next extended. Still 
further expansion is implied by the term Aryaverta 
being applied to all the territory lying between the 
Himalaya and Vindyd mountains ; and, in accordance with 
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this text and that cited before it, we actually find that; by 
the ave of-the Ramayana, the banks of the Jumna, and 
the Ganges were fully ocgupied,. and by the age of the 
Mahabharut both Anga and.Banga, up to the banks of 
‘the Bralimapooira.: ‘From the time of Semirainis to that 
of the Mahabharut the interval comprises a period of 
about six hundred yeats, and within ‘this era all the 
‘ country from tlre Indus to the Brahmapootra apptars to 
“have been fully Brahmanized. But even this field was 
“insufficient: to accommodate conveniently, the 330 millions 
of devatds and their descendants for whom room had in 
-time to be made,’and sa it was advisedly laid down by 
Menu that every place where the antelope -grazes. in. 
nafural freedom is fit for sacrifice, that is, that’ the whole’ 
peninstla,down to Cape Comorin, was worthy of being , 
occupied ; and we actually find that, long before -Alex- 
anger’s invasion, the civilization of the Brahmans had 
traversed the entire leugth of the peninsula and crossed 
over to, Ceylon. . : : : . 
It is clear at the sanfetime, however, that all the places 
named were fully peopled by the indigenous races of 
India before the Bréhmans from the, Punjab went for- 
ward to subdue them, for in thé Rig Ved iron cities and’ 
fortifications are mentioned as having" belonged:to the 
_dasyas; and we also read that Indra* demolished a 
hundred citics of stone in fighting on behalf of Deva 
Qasa, the liberal dusya to whom we have alluded. We 
usually reccive all ‘these narrations .as: poetical fables ; 
but it may be that they contain an undercurrent of his- 
torical truth which. only requires a little ‘careful handling 
. to be clearly developed. The regular emigration of 
mankind by divine appointmarit does not appear to have 
ever reached India, which was peopled indigenoysly, as 
all countries of the world probably were, a€ the outset. 
One. race in it, the Bréhmans, who originally occupied 
, the Pynjab—-possibly by immigration—was afterwards 
* enotmously expanded by accession of extraneous rein- 
forcement as well as by natural multiplication, and came 
, in time to spread throughout the whole peninsula, from 
the Himdiayaés to Ceylon, ‘tiampling over the rights of 
; . 
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the ifidigenous races, and levelling their'cities and forti- 
. fications with the dust ; and the changes thus-introduced 
fully explain the entire enigma of Brahmnism, Buddhism, 
and Caste. What the Norman was to the -Saxon that 
was the Aryan Brahman to the dasya. For a long time, 
with-.the conqucror’s usual pride, the Brahmans desig- 
nated the dasyas monkeys, beats, and rdkshases, though 
there ‘is no doubt that they borrowed niuch of their civi-. 
lisation from at least some of the races they traduced. 
But, as the fusion of the Normans and the Saxons even- - 
tually ereated the English race, even so the fusion of the 
Brahinans and the -dasyas formed the Pouranie Hindus, . 
after they had travelied through the phases distinguished 
by the names of Vedism, Buddhism, and so forth. All 
the systenis and institutiomty over which wegtufnble in 
‘wading through the ancient records of the country seem 
to have been mere religious. and civil transitions called 
‘forth by the natural development of the Bréhman - race 
_and the convulsions it gave rise to. The intermixture, of 
thé Brahmans with the conquered races was necessarily. 
gradual, and created new creeds and new aspirations at 
every step, which not only altered thejr own characttr, but 
‘also that of their books and teachings. The Veds are_ 
not all equally ‘old, and do not all uphold the. same” 
system of religion. The reason is obvious ; they under- 
went the same changes that the Brahman character 
passed through : and this progression, drawn out to lager 
times, accounts fully for the many civil and social revofa- 
tions we read of. os : : 
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: Tue most important question which demands solution 
‘at the outseb is—“ What was the religion of- the: 
Brahmans before the A’hoor war?” This can scarcely 
be answered cérrectly even from. the. Veds. It is only 
- ‘to be determined by inference, and an examination of 
what we’ find jn the Veds and, what we do ‘not find 
. in them. The Veds are ‘four in number; but one- 
bears-‘an equivocal character. .The old Hindu writers 
always speak 6f the three’ Veds, namely, the Rig, Yajur, * 
cand Sdm Veds.. The Atharvdn was’ firet raised to an 
equal rank with them by the Purdns, which then pro- 
. ceeded to speak of themselves and the Jvihdses as a ‘fifth ” 
Ved. “Of the first three; the Sém Ved has been found 
to be nothing more-than a recast of the Rig Ved, though 
centaining some -verses: which cannot be foynd in the 
later; and the Yajur Ved to be’ only o collection of 
sacrificial formulas, both in ‘prose’ and verse. It follows 
tharefore, that both the. Yajur and the Sdm Veds were 
composed after the Rig Ved, and that the -latter,-consti- - 
- "tuted the original Ved, and furnishes, the most primitive 
. representation qf Hinduism. Shall, we say that ‘the 


religion of the Hig Ved was the religion of the Brahmans 
-before the A’hoor war ? ea : 

- But every portion of a Ved is not equally old. Each 
Ved is divided into two parts, namely, the Sanhitas and 
the Brdhmanas. The word Sanhita means a “ collection,” 
and the Sanhitas of the Veds accordingly comprise all 
the hymns, prayers, and4nvocations uttered in praise of 

. the gods celebrated in them ; while the Brahmanas, which 
fotm the géneral head of divinity, include regulatious to 
explain the ceremonies, rites, and forms of religion, and 
have ‘appended to them theological treatises, called 
‘Aranyakds and Upanishads, which record the speculs- 
tions and spiritual aspirations of the devout. The 
oziginal Veds, therefore, are the Sanhitas, out of which 
the Bréhmanas and the Upanishads were derived ; and 
-of these the most ancient were of course the Sanhitas 
of the Rig Ved, since that Ved was anterior to the 
others. . Was the religion of the ante-Ahoor-war-period. 

- then, identical with that of the hymns of the-Riy Ved * 
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The Vedic hymns are not ‘all the eroducts ,of one 
single age, and in their ownselves bear evigence.of 
different stages of development, the ollest being almost: 
childlike in their simplicity, while the later compositions 
_ contain intellectual and spiritual yearnings of a higher. - 
character. The Vedié¢ age has:accordingly, for conveni-- . 
ence of ‘reference, been divided intdé four distinet periods - 
namely, (1) the Gi’handa, the era.of tie oldest hymns - 
of the’ Rig Ved ; (2) the Mantra, the era of the. later ° 
-hymns; (3) the .Brdhmtna, when rituals and abstract 
theology were foisted into the religious code-and thes 
Upanishad$ were written ; and (4) the Stéra, which in-  « 
troduced the Smriti period, when the Shastras contmenced 
‘fo be written, as distinguished from those. promulgated 
during the three earlier eras, all of which were Sruti, or | 
uttered by God.” The oldest of these periods ‘scarcely. * 
goes back*to the commencement vf the -A’hoor, war, 
though it is “possible that some of the earlitst and 
simplest hymns of the Aiy Ved may have existed at that 
_time. Of that, however, we have no preof. Even, if: 
we had; the question as regards the religion of the Hindus ¢ | 
before that period would still remain upanswered. =.” _-- 
Our own belief is that all the old religionseof the earth * 
started with the idea ofGod to begin with, which was. 
spontaneously caught by thi®se who were nearest to God 
in point of time; but that, the mind being then pro- 
foundly ignorant, the truth was not grasped with suffici- 
ent firmness to be lorig retained. On this supposition we 
. conclude that the original religion of the Hindus was a 
*. monotheism of natural growth, which eventually dwindled _ 
down to a childlike playing with the divine attributes as’. 
manifested in‘nature, whiclwe find to have been the _ 
religion of the oldest hymns, Retween the age of the 
hymns and the creation of the race a wide chasm must 
have intervened, during which the A’hoor wars. were 
fought, caused probably by the very defection from the 
First’ Cause, the belief in whom has been assumed: Some 
traces of this monotheism may, we think, be read in, 
the’ Rig Ved, though they ‘are undoubtedly of a very 
vague and rudimentary character. Therg is algo, some- - 
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thing like regvet observable in several ‘places. for the 
loss of the. great -idea, accompanied as it “were ‘by* a 
straining effortto regain it. In support’ of this belief 
we would particularly .dfaw “attention to the hymna Sn. 
the @ig Ved translated by Max-Miiller,. wlrich . harps . so 
‘sweetly and persistently ‘on the question—‘ Who is tHe 
God t6 whom we shall offer our sacrifices?” and also to’ 
- that other prayer every stanza, of which contludes with 
sthe’ dine—" Have mercy, Almighty, “have mercy !” 
There is nothing-purer or more beaytiful than either ‘of 
+ them in the Psdims of David, and‘sio.one who has read 
them can hgwe, failed to’ perceive the dea of one 
Supreme ‘God echoed, ‘ag it were, in both, which leavés 
behind the ‘impression ‘that it was yet better knowr to 
the race at some anterior period of their existance. -The 
general drift of the: Sanhitas however, is towards the 
‘ worship of the great objects of external natare J against 
which probably the Perso-Aryans protested, which caused 
the separation and the wars. ‘here, is no doubt that the 
religion of, the ancient Persians ‘retained‘ more of the 
spiritual element than the Veds,. even though it did not 
altogether discayd nature-worship. The traditions of 
an éarlies: age. when ‘God was all in all also to the 
Hindus, were common in the olden times. The 
Ramayana, referring to them, says that in that age “ there 
were no gods, ddnavus, gandharvas, and rdékshases ; no 
buying or selling, ‘The Veds were not classed; ne 
Sdiman, Itig, or Yajur.. There was righteousnes€ all over 
‘ the world; no disease, no. decline of organs from: old - 
’ age; no malice, weeping, pride, or deceit’; and no cog- 
-tentions.” The age of wars and coutentions followed, 
and dfter that the age ofsthe Mantras, if-not that of the 
Ch’handas also. The later Mantras are supposed to have 
been composed at sometime between B. U. 2000 and 1400, 
and the Bralmanas at between B.C. 1400 and 1200, At 
this-latter date the misunderstandjng of tht old faith was 
., 80-complete that the Bréhmanas do not seem éven to un- 
derstand the hymns which they,profess to elucidate. A 
_ wider estrangement from, a more’ complete rupture with, 
the older Aryan faith ‘was the necessary consequence. 
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Monotheism then; may be taken as the starting point, of, 
Aryarthistory. The Perso-Aryans adhered to -it, while 


. the Hindus, after playing with it in diverse~ ways, threw 
Thoverboatd.. na - De, eth Sos 


. The first phase-of the Hindu religion, that is, of tht re- 


_ ligion adopted by the Bréhmans after their separation from 


the Asoors,is what.we find in the Jy Ved. It would, not 


be right to ‘eall “this belief thonothcistic, for the original, 


idea with which the. race stafted had-already become 
clouded by a.delirium of fervency-and poetry which ap- 
pealed, not to the One God, but to the péwers of*nature 
personified. ‘There is hardly any manifestation of nature. 
that was not worshipped by thé rishis. The sky, the 
dawn, the sun, the .clouds forever-changing,. the rain, 


‘the storm, water, food, wine,, and fire, all, thése 


were incomprehensible forces to tlie simple-minded, 


‘and received Iaudation-on reverent knee. . Tha ‘elements 


in India are always to be seen ‘in their most sublime: and 
terroriuspiring attitudes; and in’ an impulsive . age 
they were the only powers invoked. Professor Wilson 
expressly says, that it is doubtful if the authors of the 
hymns ‘entertained any belief in a Creator or Ruler-of 


. the universé. .We give them full‘credit for the exalted 


ideas, feelings, amd aspirations expressed by them ; but 
it woitld not be true to assert that*their worship ever 
rose—except ine a very, undistinguishable, form—alfove 


the‘ worship of the great objects by» which they .were 


surrounded, The deities ‘principally. inveked were 
Agni, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, &c., for the plain 
rgason that the rishis, were mainly husbandmen, much 
dependent on the favor of rain; warmth, and fresh breezes 
for successful cultivation. “Theefirst form of worship was 


_ apparently confined to the adoration of the elements 


only ; but to this was soon added that of th® stars and 
planets, which raised the sun -—as chief of ‘the heavenly 


* host—to the Significant position indicated by the Gdyatri 


- still repeated by the Bréhmans: “Om! Earth! Sky! 


Heavens! We meditate. on the adorable dight of that 
divine ruler, the Sun; may it direct our intellects!” 


_ They raised no temples, nor ‘made’ unto themselves 
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graven images in those days, _ to represent any of these 
powers ; we find each. ‘of them: addressed by turns as 
the Supreme-Riler, Agnt being called “ the ruter of the 
universe,” Indra ‘tlie: strongest, of nll,” Surjya ‘the 
divine ruler,” ard Soma “he that conquers every ones is 
and theré was no-competition ‘between them as existed 
between the gods of a later age. But we search ‘in 
vain for any direct reference to the One Ged, *tvho 
had been previously worshipped, gr even, to & God 
superior to the rest; amd’ in sheer despaiv we are 
content,to accept the interpretation of Yaska that all the 
numerous names to which- adoration was offered were 
resolvable into the different stitles of Agni, “whose ” place 
‘was on the earth, Vayu or Indra, whose plage was in the 
air, and Surjya,* whose place, was in tho heavens ; and 
that those three names’again were resolvable into that’ 
of God. “'That which is onc,”’says the Jtg Ved, “ the 
wise call if many;” and, - similarly, Yaska observes 
— Owing to the greatness, of the Deity. oné goul is 
* gelebrated by the rishis as if it wére many.”. But’ this 
is only aforced, explanation: { and, besides that, the mere 
- admission of a Superior god is not Monotheism. ©, - 
The great deities of the Ch’handa and Mantra periods 
were Indra and Varuna, and, ‘after them, Agni and 
Surjya. Indra was the lord of the firmament, Varuna | 
of space, Agni of “fire, and, Surjya of the sun. The 
hymns e addressed .to thei are all of the simplest kind ; 
and .they overflow with the most endvaring and rever- 
ential affection. There is‘ho poetry simpler or more 
‘fervent than that to be found in the-Veds. No atsempt 
at display is made in therm. They are merely genuine 
outpourihgs of the hearé, expressed ‘in such words ag 
came up to the lips of themselves ; the divinities: applied 
to being addressed as living existences, to whom each 
efather of a family ‘offered his adoration. The head. of - 
each family was the-priest in his own hoase ; he kindled 
the aacred fire with his own hands ; praised the’ gods 
or solicited’ their aid or forbearance ; -offered them 
choice articles of food, such as barley, mitk, butter, and 
the soma juice; through the-medium of fire ; and, prayed 
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forthe destructio# of bis sins and. for immortality -as 
the recompense of his -devotioit.. But he prayed ndt to 
the One God without -a second, whom hé. had’ peased to 
remember; something that represénted that One God: 
to his visual orgay.was thg object to which he appealed. 

’ The rishis worshipped ihe ‘objects of nature’ as living 
eXigtences, offered their own sacrifices and aevotionstp 
the, and pérformed their own domestic rites. “This 
was the firsts or patriarchal “development of the Vedie- 
faith, Their -desciudants, ih .tourse of time, came in 

‘ contact with other races, and, naturally claimed, superi- ' 
ority over them. The orfginal usages of the Vedic era 
had. therefore, in their age’ to be considerably altered afid 
modified. The changes which came thus to be introduced. 
are fully explained hy the Védie divisions of Sanhitds, ° 
*Brahmanas, and Upanishads. The first.additions to the 
old lyrical, “songs, which tepresented the patriarchal-era, 
- were the dogmatical ritual commentaries called .the 
Bréhmanas, by which the householder was made, to resign 
his. ‘place of privilegé to the Poorohit especially selected 
to chant the saered hyamns.'. The ‘geographical -develop- 
tment of the race having, widened,- thé worship of the 
gods was ade to assume a greater significance to thark 
the separation of” the devatis from thé aborigines. ‘This 
, could only be effected by the introduction of rituals and 
fixed sacrifices, and they were urthesitatingly sput in, . 
together with'a multitude of details that necessitated 
the création of a sacerdotal class. The word “ Brghmana”: - 
siinply signifies “prayer”; and those were now so’ 
named who occupied themselves exclusively in prayers. 
In the patriarchal period ‘every householder prayed on: 
behalf of himself and his family, and was a ‘Bréhman. 
But the.wider-development that followed made the work 
too tedious for the householder to discharge... The devatdés 
therefore, who still occupied themselves in this way, cons 
tinued to be ealled Brdhmans, while other dities and 
other distinguishing epithets were assigned to the rest 
of the racc, and'to the other classes which ‘were simul- 
taneotisly created. The collective doctrine of sacrifices 
was also, for its ritual connection with prayers, called. 
the Brdhn.anas of the Veds. . 
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Besides these, other changes were introduced by the 
additions made intermediately to the Sanhitas, or collec- 
tions of hymns and prayers.. All the hymns were not 
equally old; several centuries intervened between the 
oldest and the latest; and considerable were the modifi- 
cations effected in religious beliefs and ideas by the addi- 
tions thus made. The oldest of the Vedic gods -were 
Mitra and Varuna, both of whom were also worshipped 
by the ancient Persians. Indra superseded Mitra in India 
apparently after the termination of the A‘hoor war, for 
he is only mentioned as conquering the dasyas, not the 
A‘hoors. “Thou didst subdue the dasyas, and gave the 
people to the Arya ;” “thou hast subjected all the dis- 
tracted dasya peoples tothe Arya ;” such is the burden 

_Of ‘all the hymns addressed to him: and what is true of 
Indra is also true of other gods, The deposition or 
supersession of deities is one of the principal features of 
the religious transitions in India. It was most promi- 
nent during the Pouranic era, but was far from being 
unusual in the Vedic age. It clearly marks different . 
stages in the progress of the same people, and paved the 
way.for the convuisions which were caused by Buddhism 
and the philosophers. ° 

The Vedic gods were altogether thirty-three in number ; 
and the Satapatha Brékmna explains that they com- 
prised eiyht Vasus, eleven Rudlras, twelve A'dityas, and 
the Heaven and the Earth, otherwise called Dyaus 
and Prithivi. Apart from these were counted the 
Aswinis and the Méruts; and texts are not wanting 
which increased the number yet further. The word 
«Bruhmu” ‘occurs once only in the earlier portion of 
the Rig Ved, as a name of Indra. The names of Vishnu 
and Rudra are more frequently repeated; but they 
figured generally as unimportant divinities. Umdé was 
known as Ambika, an insignificant deity. The position 
of Lakshmi was yet more indefinite, the Atharvén Ved 
pronouncing her to be an unholy deity, or rather, that 
there were a plurality of Lakshmis, of whom some were 
good and some bad ; and the two greatest elements of 
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altogether unknown. A triad of Agni, Vayu, and 
Surjya was recognised, but no Trimurti. The rishis 
praised and exalted the powers of nature as conscious 
and volitional agents, but gave them no outward form ; 
nor did they acquire any till the age of the Purdns, 
The rishis in worshipping them did not even acknow- 
ledge their own inferiority to them. They believed 
themselves to be independent of the gods, and gifted 
with an inherent capacity of raising themselves to an 
equality in power with them, or even to a superiority 
over them, which Indra achieved ; and this we may receive 
as a: distinct assurance that, subsequent to the earliest 
period, men (ancestors) began to be deified by the 
Brahmans along with the powers of nature, which in 
time helped the Purans to create the huge fabric they 
setup. All creatures came from Prajapati, including 
the gods. The gods and the asoors were originally on 
footing of equality. Their derivation in fact was.almost, 
though not precisely, the same—the gods being the 
children of A/diti, the primeval mother, and the asoors 
of Diti, her rival in beauty and worth. The gods be- 
came superior only from continence and austerity ; and 
there was nothing to hinder men. from raising them- 
selves in the same way to an equality of rank with 
them. 

This was the mythological phase of Vedism ; but 
there is a better one to notice, namely, the last. The 
simple poetry of the Ch’handa and Mantra periods was 
substituted by the legends of the Brdhmana period after 
an interval of about eight hundred or a thousand years, 
when the hymn-singers dwindled down to sacrifice- 
celebrants. But this did not satisfy the longings of the 
human mind ; it rather gave birth to a revulsion of feel- 
ings—a strenuous effort to go back to the First Cause. 
The deep truth latent in all religions was now again 
sedulously sought for, and traced. The name of Bruhmu 
is referred to in the Sdm Ved as a “beautiful glory,” to 
which everything that is brightest and everything that 
is deepest belongs. It is more mystically alluded to 
in all the four Veds in the following words _ res- 
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pectively: “This is Bruhmu,” “I am Bruhmu,” 
“That art thou,” “The soul is Bruhmu.” The 
White Yajur Ved goes further, and explicitly: declares 
him to be: ‘the god who pervades all regions,” “the 
first-born,” “in whom this world is absorbed,” and “ to 
whom all creatures owe their being.” Besides these 
texts there is the celebrated hymn in the Rig Ved upon 
which the Vedanta is based: “Then there was on 
entity nor nonentity; no world, nor sky, nor aught 
above it; nothing anywhere, in the happiness of any 
one involving or involved. Death was not, nor then 
was immortality. But That (interpreted to mean the 
Supreme Being) breathed without afflation, single with 
Swad’dha—her who is sustained within him. Other 
than him nothing existed. Darkness there was, the 
universe was enveloped in darkness and was undistin- 
guishable like waters, &c.” The idea which these 
passages suggested was now recalled with alacrity ; and 
was worked upon ‘till it became the ‘basis of the 
Upanishads. 

The return to the original idea of God may be dated 
from this period, the age of the Upanishads. But the 
“ beautiful glory,” as the Sdm Ved calls it, was unfortu- 
nately enveloped in deep speculation, bordering on 
mysticism ; the efforts to regain the lost faith got 
‘entangled in the messes of a misdirected philosophy. 
The absolute of the Upanishads is the neuter Bruhmu— 
the root of all creatures, their resting place, their foun- 
‘dation, and all that ; but still a being who is represented 
in the Upanishads themselves to be “like one asleep.” 
The Upanishads are ordinarily counted as fifty in 
number; and the Vedantists assign peculiar respect 
to them, as being the last and therefore the most 
matured expression of faith of the Vedic age. They are 
perhaps, the only parts of the Veds now read. But the 
faith they propound as scarcely more satisfying than 
that .of the Sanhitas. The fervent simplicity of the 
hynins was given up for a speculative theism which did 
not come within the grasp of consciousness ; the subli- 
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commingled with the abstrusest dogmas of metaphysics. 
No phase of the Vedic faith therefore, supplied what the 
human heart stood in need of—a provident and sym- 
pathetic ruler of the universe. ; ; 
The morality of the Veds is more undeniable than 
their theism, Even the hymns of Ch’handa period, if 
they are childish, are not impure. Notwithstanding the 
designation of Sruti applied to them, the rishzs distinctly 
claim their authorship, and—David-like—apply to the 
gods addressed for a variety of temporal blessings—such 
as strength, long-life, offspring, riches, cattle, food, rain, 
and victory ; but they also pray for enlightenment of 
their minds, forgiveness of their offences, and admission 
into paradise. The references to a future and immortal 
life are very distinct. “Place me, O Purified ! in that 
imperishable and unchangeable world where perpetual 
light and glory are found. Make me immortal where 
king Yama dwells, where the sanctuary of the sky 
exists, where the great waters flow.” This, it: appears 
tous, was a very exalted aspiration for the age in 
which it was expressed. We observe, in passing, that 
the fondness for water is frequently repeated, aod that 
water, or A'ppa, is, as the primitive element, identified 
with God, or Narayana, which would seem to indicate that 
the Hindus did not emigrate from a colder climate than 
India. Unfortunately, we at the sametime find a 
fondness expressed for strong drink, which strengthens 
the argument on the opposite side to the same extent. 
“ We have drunk the Soma, we have become immortal, 
we have entered into light. What can an enemy now 
do to us?” Surd-pénam is also spoken of besides 
Somd-pdénam, that is, dram-drinking as distinguished 
from wine-drinking ; and in the Satapatha Brdhmana, 
a son of Tvashtri is represented as having three mouths, 
one of which was Soma-drinker, another Surd-drinter, 
and a third the consumer of other things; two inlets for 
wine and spirits, against one for all other articles of 
food! But, for all that, we need not conclude that the 
encient Hindus were vicious to the extent that their 
partiality for strong drink would indicate, The juice 
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of the Soma plant apart, the other religious offerings 
were -all extremely innocent ; and it may be safely 
concluded that the ordinary food of the Brahmans was 
no richer in that age than it is at present. They called 
themselves Arya, or respectable; and were so in every 
sense of the word, the fathers of families living the 
life of rishis, or penitents. As an exceptional case only 
we read in the Rig Ved of Yama holding a dialogue with 
his twin-sister Yamuna for the purpose of seducing her ; , 
but we read there also that she rejected his solicitations 
with indignant expostulation. The morality of the 
Shastrés must have been yet further improved in the 
age of the Upanishads, which enjoined constant medi- 
tation on Bruhmu and the extinction of-all consciousness 
of outward things as the only means for securing 
salvation. The control of the appetites and passions 
‘was necessarily implied, and for it the meditation of the 
divine nature was expressly prescribed. The ethics of 
Vedism therefore, appears at all times to have been un- 
impeachable, however much its idea of the god-head 
night have been defective. 


ITI.—Buddhism ; old and later. 


Tur first resolute protest against the nature-worship 
of the Veds was that of Buddhism, which originated 
with the philosophers, as its very name—the religion of 
intelligence—implies. The intellectual portion of the 
‘Hindus revolted early against the principles of faith 
inculcated by the Vedic hymns, and did not hesitate 
to repudiate them. It is not, as has been generally 
held, that Buddhism warred against Mythology only, 
and rejected it. Buddhism went much further, for it 
warred against Vedism in its integrity, and ignored it. 

The age of Buddhism has not yet been precisely 
ascertained ; but it is not correct to say that it com- 
menced with Sakya Muni, in the sixth century before 
Christ. The religion premulgated by Sakya has now 
existed for two thousand and five hundred years, but 
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the older phases of the faith were at least a thousand 
years more ancient, or perhaps earlier still, though the 
roots thea lay hid under ground, and the heresy was 
yet asapling. The question—“ Which is more ancient, 
Vedism or Buddhisnf?” has been raised and discussed ; 
but it may be admitted that it does not really arise, 
for there is no doubt that the first religion of India 
wag the worship of nature and the elements. There is 
as little doubt however, that Buddhism was almost 
coeval with that worship, which in the very first ages 
tke philosophers refused to accept; and it is more than 
probable that the heresy was inaugurated by Boodh, or 
Buddha, the son of Soma and grandson of Atri, that is, 
with the very commencement of the lunar race. In the 
home of the Bréhmans there were renegades and dhoors 
who had managed to enter India along with their 
adversaries, and we actually read in later accounts of 
resident asvors, such as Ravana, Sisu ala, Jardsandhé 
Banasur, and others, What so aati then, but that 
these should combine to set up their own religion among 
themselves in the heart of the enemy's camp? This 
would make Buddhism at. once a philosophical, religious, 
and political protest against Vedism; and this it doubt. 
less was from the commencement. The invasions of 
the Scythic races, if distinct from those of the Aryans, 
might also account for its introduction; and from a 
historical point of view it. does seem as if the original 
Buddha and Oghuz Khan were the same. The precise 
date of neither can, however, now be given; but the 
Padma Puran contains a passage which clearly affirms 
that Buddhism was older than Vedantism, that is, 
anterior to the era of the Aranyakds and Upanishads. 
Says Mahédeva to Parvati: “Listen, goddess, while 
I declare to you the works of darkness. The Saiva 
system was declared by myself. The Vaiseshika, Nyaya, 
and Sankhya systems ‘were declared by sages penetrated 
by my power. The Miménsa was composed by Jaimani, 
on atheistic principles; so tod the abominable Charvaké 
doctrine was declared by Vrihaspati; while Vishnu, in 
the form of Buddha, promulgated the false system of 
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Buddhism, to effect the destruction of the daityas. 
Myself, oh goddess ! then uttered in the Kali Yug the 
false doctrines of the Vedanta.” This quite supports 
the view we have taken that some of the asoors or 
daityas did settle in India, and in doing so brought 
‘ with them the germs of that religion which was after- 
wards expanded all over the eastern world, from 
Kamschatka to Ceylon. 

The account which the Buddhas give of their faith is 
not unaccordant with the theory above explained. “ In 
the beginning, when all was perfect void and the firma- 
nents were not, then A’di Buddha, the stainless, was 
revealed in flame.” ‘He in whom are the three gunas, 
who is the Mahdmurti and the Viswarupa, became 
manifest; the self-existent great Buddha, the A'dinath, 
the Maheshwara.” “He is the cause of all existence in 
the three worlds, and the cause of their well-being. 
From his profound meditasion was the universe. pro- 
duced.” “He is self-existent, the Iswara, the sum of 
perfection, the infinite; void of members. and passions. 
All things are types of him, but he has no type ; he 
is the form of all things, and yet formless himself.” 
“He is the essence of all essences ;, the sum of all 
perfections ; infinite, eternal, and without members or 
passions.” ‘ What tongue can utter thy praise, thou 
of whose being there is no cause but thy own will ?” 

Their Godhead thus defined, the Buddhas affirm 
that, besides this A'di-Buddha, there are five Dhydnt 
or celestial Buddhas, who were brought into existence 
by the desire of A'di-Buddha, and who in their turn 
called forth five others, the Buddhi-Swatas, or the 
sons of the Buddhas, by whom the universe was created. 
But the design of Buddhism was not to teach cosmo- 
gony, and hence the Mdnushi or human Buddhas, who 
were called forth to develop the religion, come at once 
to the foreground. “ A'di-Buddha was never seen ; he 
is merely light.” The Dhydéni Buddhas and the 
Buddha-Swatas are like him ; they created the universe, 
but, that done, have remained quiescent ever since ; and 
hence it devolved on the Mdnushi Buddhas to undertake 
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the instruction of mankind. The commencement of this 
series of instructors is very ancient, as several of them are 
said to have lived in the Satya Yug, the first or olden age. 
Their number is variously given from seven to thirty ; but 
most authorities set it down at twenty-five, and give 
the names as follows : (1) Dipankara, (2) Kondona, (3) 
Mangala, (4) Sumana, (5) Revata, (6) Sabhita, (7) 
Anomadarsi, (8) Padama, (9) Narada, (10) Padamattara, 
(11) Sumeda, (12) Sujata, (13) Priyadarsi, (14) Attha- 
darsi, (15) Dharmadarsi, (16) Sid'dhartha, (17) Tissoo, 
(18) Phussoo, (19) Wopassi, (20) Sikhi, (21) Wessabhu, 
(22) Kakusanda, (23) Konajana, (24) Kasyapa, and 
(25) Sakya. ‘The identity of these names with those of 
sages mentioned in the Brahman records cannot be 
established in every case; but it may perhaps be taken 
for granted that the first, Dipdnkara, which means 
“lieht-maker” was the same with Boodh, the son of the * 
“ Moon,” from whom the commencement of Buddhism 
may be dated. The wars between the solar and lunar 
races were probably the very first wars waged 
between the Brahmans and the Buddhas, and the first 
overthrow of Buddhism seems to have been signalised 
by the triumphs of Parusrém and Ramchandra. The. 
religion was revived in the age of the Mahabharut, 
simultaneously by Jardsandh4 ot Magadha, Kangsa at 
Mathooré, and Naraka at Banga, with all of whom 
Krishna fonght in vindication of the Brahman cause 
till they were overthrown. Nay, it is doubtful if even 
the sanguinary war of the Mahabharut was not a war 
between the Brahmans and the Buddhists, the former 
being represented by Krishna and the latter by Duryo- ~ 
dhon, though Buddhism did not die out a second time till 
the time of Ripoonjaya of Magadha, in B.C. 900. It 
was next revived by Sakya in B. C. 588, after which it 
fluctuated till the time of Vindusara and Asoka, the 
last of whom placed it on its firmest basis. 

1f the Brahmans did not understand chronology the 
Buddhists did so still less, and hence the history of 
their faith cannot be very precisely traced, nor even 
its landmarks determined. There is no doubt however, 


' 
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that itsexisted long before the era of Sakya; and if any 
evidence of this’ were wanted that of Fa Hian, the 
Chinese traveller; is conclusive. He says that, when he 
visited India, he found one sect in it which acknowledged’ 
the Buddhas anterior to Sakya, but rejected him ; and 
all over India, though writers differ as to the number 
of Buddhas who preceded Sakya, no one maintains that 
there were none. The Buddhists affirm that ali these 
Buddlias taught the’ same doctrines which Sakya, or the 
“Baddha par excellence, was the first to record and 
widely promulgate. They: did not originate the, doc- 
trines,. for, like the Sruti of. the Brahmans, they were - 
all uttered by A’di-Buddha, or God. The Mdnushi 
‘Buddhas merely passed them on, one from ariother, till 
Sakya “reduced the words to order”; go-that he acted 
towards them simply as Vyasa did towards the Veds, 
-brought together and recorded what had been floating 
about from maquth to mouth for ages. The’ Veds were 
classified and recorded in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century before Christ ; but Buddhism was -only 
orally known .in that age. It was nevertheless,-known . 
very extensively, for philosopher after philosopher had 
maintained and promulgated its essential | doctrines, 
namely, that existence is identical with misery, that the 
‘cause of misery is attachment to earthly things, and 
- that to set the mind free from this attachment ought 
to be the’ chief object of life. Sakya’s teachings are 
based on.these fundamental ideas, which are alluded 
to in. the pace of the Matsya, Vishnu, Bhdgabat, 
.Garura, and other Purans, in which the name of Buddha 
is also smentioned.” In. the legacy of precepts which 
Sakya left there was therefore, nothing new. They were 
all older at: least than the Purans: named, and the 
« Purans were written at about the same time that the 
Veds were codified. . an 
Of course -Pourdnism was also simultaneously deve- 
loped, or, at all events, it could not: have started into 
existence much later, But there was this difference | 
between them, that the one professed to be deducede - 
from the Veds and was necessarily orthodox, and was 
: . D 
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supported as such, while the other, if it did not, expli- 
citly deny the authority of-tlte Veds at this stage, was 
still never anxious to’ receive their support, and was 
’ necessarily un-orthodox. Before the.age of-Sakya_ the 
authority of the Veds remained undisputed, however 
much their various doctrines may have been twisted and 
tortured ; but, if not open'y disputed, the divinity of 
doubt was already at work, and those who rejected the 
never-ceasing prayers and endless: ceremonials of the 
Sanhitas and the Brdéhmanas for the dogmas enun- 
ciated by the Buddhas, did-not apply to the Veds to 
- support them. At this time however, the. prominent 
feature of Buddhism was philosophical, though, ‘coupled 
indeed with new phases of thought and devotion ; and 
this character -was apparently retained by it throughout 
the entire era of the twenty-four Buddhas who prpceded, 
Sakya, Akin to it were the dogmas of Kapila, codi-~ 
fied by Iswara Krishna, though in them.the Buddhas, 
are expressly spoken of -as Nésticas, or unbelievers, 
_ Simply because they. did not, as has been stated, lean: on-, 
the Veds for support. The Brahmans did not remain 
silent spectators of what they deemed to he the advances 
‘of atheism. The controversies and_ challenges were 
constant, and called forth all the talent so largely 
displayed on both sides. But it was not for controversy 
to decide religious supremacy ; it was mainly the arm 
of power that regulated the scale. When the kings 
were Buddhists the Bréhmans were obliged to submit; 
when, the kings were Bréhmans or adherants ef the 
Brahmans, the reformers went to the wall; and thus 
matters went on, till the age of Sékya. Howe Sakya 
recoined the faith for the currency he gave to it has now 
to be explained. . "os ' 
By birth Sakya was a Kshetriya prince, and Buddhism 
before his time was confined apparently to the Kshetriya 
race. His personal name was Sid’dhartha,* Sakya being 
only a family-name which he glorified by his greatness, ~ 
_ In youth lis mind was formed in the schoot of the 
‘Bréhmans. Te studied Bréhman philosophy afd. 
underwent Brdbnian rites; but was dissatisfied with the 
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result, He then lived for six years ih retirement, 
in the neighbourhood of Gyah,* and "watched and 
prayed till he attained the state of a Buddha, 
becoming the wisest and most perfect of the Buddhas, 


and therefore fit to codify that religion which had 


hitheito been communicated orally. He did not write‘ 
down anything himself. Like all great philosophers of 


. the ancient world he taught by conversation only ; but 


his precepts were remembered and: repeated, and ‘finally 
booked by his disciples. He laid an injunction on thent, 


in fact, to hand down to others what they heard from 


him; and this trust was faithfully discharged by them, 
‘The Buddhist code consists’ of three parts, (1) Sutras, 
or the discourses of Sakya, also called Buddha Bachana, 
or the words of A‘di-Buddha, (2) Vinaya, or code of 


morality ; (3) Absi Dharma, a system of metaphysics. 


‘The first of them was compiled, by. Ananda, the favorite 
disciple of Sakya; the second’ by Upali; the third by 
Kasydpa. It is said that the first and second only had 
the sanction of the father-sage, but of the third he was 
not personally cognizant. It is known for certain that 
Sakya regarded all metaphysical discussions as vain and 
unprofitable, and frequently remarked that the ideas of 
“being” and ‘‘not being” did not admit of discussion. 
Vedism was all rites.and prayers ; the doctrines pro- 
mulgatetl by Sakya professed to save the soul by teach- 
ing. They were founded, as we have shown already, on” 
a distinct belief of God, who however did not, it was 


. maintained, encumber himself with the mahagement of 
’ the world. The world is governed by everlasting laws 


. 


‘of nature, by obedjence to which we rise,-and by dis- 
obedience fall. hese. laws cannot be set, aside by 
prayers and worship; they were made for . being 
practised, and must be pra:ztised. The fundamental 
dottrines of the faith followed these general precepts, 
and were four in number, namely, (1) that all existence 
is evil, because existence implies pain, sorrow, and 
decay, ; (2) that the source of evil is the desire for things 
which change and pass away ; (3) that to avoid evil - 
the only. way is to seek for Nirvdn; and (4) that the: 
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certain yay to find it is by following. eight steps, namely, 
right belief," right» judgment, right. utferance, right 
motives, right occupation, right ohedience, right memory, 
and right meditation. The search for Mirvdén however, 
is hot the only path open to man. There are two paths 


-+ pointed out to him, one leading to personal happiness 
“connected with personal existence, which can be secured 


by the-good man by the practice of virtues, and is to be . 
enjoved in the ‘worlds of the gods, whose existence 
was not ignored ; the Other is the high road to Nirvdn, 
which can he attained only by the highest perfection of 
intelligence. The former was represented by Sakya as 
being a state in which the soul desires nothing, hates 
nothing, and, feels nothing but universal love and peace ; 
and he asserted that many thousands of safuts live so 
in the worlds of the gods, in countless hosts. Of the 
latter he stated: ‘ “Keeping. fast hold of the spirit, 
absorbed in himself, the hermit breaks his shell and 
hastens away from it-as a. bird slips from the egg;” that 
is, to freedom “and light. .It- has been attempted to 
explain that the Mirvdn of Buddhism is akixi to 
annihilation, But this certainly “is not so. It simply 
means *“ enfranchisement ;” enfranchisement from this 
existence, which is evil, for an’ appreciation of the 
eternal. What.is armihilated is the mortal part of man, 
his sins and ignorance. What are gained are purifica- 


‘tion and.knowledge, a knowledge not of things but of 


reality, «*knowledge of intelligence and of Ged. The 
only way of attaining this Nirvdn is by. meditation, 
which necessarily implies meditation on God. Thé 
process of meditation was then attempted to be divided 
Into stages, and this"launched the religion into the wide 
sea of metaphysics ; Pe Ss Bog 

Both for the religion of the heart and the religion ‘of 


' the intellect, a number: of initial commandments were 


laid down by Sakya for observance, to which particular 
importahce was attached. ‘These were : (1) Do not kill ; 
(2) Do not steal ; (3) Do not commit adultery ;°(4) Do 
not lie, and (5) Do not become intoxicated. A better 
selection of primary-rules could hardly have bean made , 
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but to these five others were added by his disciples, 
showing. clearly how litfle they appreciated the teaching 
of their guide. These were: (6) Do not take solid. food 
after noon; (7) Do not visit dances, singing, and theatrj- 
‘cal representations ; (8) Do not use ornaments and -per- 
fumery ; (9) Do not sleep on luxurious beds; and (10). 
Do not accept presents of goldrand silver. It was by 
additions of this nature, and by commentaries and exposi- 
tions thereon, that the simplicity of Sakya's teaching was * 
destroyed. Many dogmas weré added to the original 
code; and the Abhi Dharma of Kasyapa set up a vast. 
and alarming fabric of abstractions and metaphysics. 
There was. nothing new in the doctrines of Sakya.” In 
their main features they were identical ‘with the doctrines 
of the sages, hermits, and Buddhas who had preceded 
him on the same track, ° But it was he. who for, the first 
time expressly repudiated the authority of the Veds, and, 
preaching chis réligion from. town to town and ‘village to* 


village, invited to it believers from all castes. For the 


first time im the history of the world all the bonds of 
tribe and race were broken through, ‘and it was emphati- . 
cally gale that the lot of humanity was common and 
the deliverance from it open to all. Buddhism was “not 
simply philosophic ; though it asserted that the search 
for Nirvén twas the great. object of life, it did not lose. 
-itself.in idle speculations only, for it also encoyraged the 
practice of benevolence, and prescribed laws for observ- 
ance which included all the social duties of life and all 
the political duties: of a citizen. The.practical benevo- 
lence of the religion was unmistakeable ; its appeal to 
“reason and common sense was as cléar as noon-day ; and” 
more converts were. made by it than Mahomedanism 
“was able ta secure by an appeal to force, or Christianity -- 
‘by an appeal to faith. It had this further advantage to 
back it that, unlike ‘the religions of the Jews and, the 
Brahmans, it required no sacrifice but that of the heart, 
no blood-offerings of any description. It set its face even © 
.against’ bodily austerity, which it condemned "as much 
as evil lusts: “ All the penances and mortifications it re- 
quired were those of the heart, which alone could puvify it. 
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Buddhism igngréd the. Veds; but it did not ignore 
Bréhinanism ; i¢ only ,offered ‘a ‘better way. The cha- 
racter_and tone of the religion were the highest that 
could haye been assumed. It looked sorrowfully‘at life ; 
-asked neither for riches, pleasures, nor power; sought for 
salvation or freedom only by virtue, self-denial, and know: 
ledge; and was full of boundless charity: towards all. 
Patience, humility, and forgiveness of injuries are all 
Buddha virtues ; a reverence for truth, chastity, and 
temperance ‘its cardinal docrines ; the safety of the soul 
its greatest concern, The mass-of mankind did not-caré 
for the metaphysics which enshrouded it ;* their faith was 
confined to the simple tenet that goodness.in this life 
will secure happitiess ‘in the next: It was this which 
brought in .a new era of social and moral reform.in a 
country where tt was now, almost for the first ‘time, 
announced to the masses that virtue is pleasing to God 
“and sin offensive to him. With this beautiful doctrine, 
Buddhism proclaimed equality and fraternity as funda- 
mental principles of ‘religion, and thus was it enabled in 
2 short time to divide the empire ot opinion nearly 
equally with Bréhmanism. Mr. Prinsep_ proves, gn, the 
evidence of coins and inscriptions, that India was under 
the sway of Buddhistic kings when Alexander invaded 
the couritry ; and Col. Sykes. is positive that Buddhism 
prevailed pver it generally from the time of Sakya to.- 
A.D. 700. Of course the Brahmans disputed the ground 
with the Buddhists inch by inch; but, at the time indicated, - 

. the country was fairly divided between the two faiths. 

The chief drawback of Buddhism was that it was ‘a 
‘sqd religion; preaching sadness through life, sadness: 
through transmigrations, sadness that seeks salyation by 

- enfranchisement! But this did not act asa deterent, ’ 
for even this sadness of it had a silent charm. . The good- 
uess of life which it inculeated carried with it its own 
reward ; and. the enfranchisement from evil it aspired to 
could not fail to make the heart light and buoyant. 
There was no counterpart to its doctrines in the belief of. 
the Brahmans. In some points only did Buddhism agree 
with Vedantism ; but these were mere philosophical 
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points, and even in respect to them the consonance was 
partial. Both considered. existerice to -be an evil, both - 
sought for the deliverance of the soul by abstract’medi- . 
tation, both considered active virtues to be of secondary. | 

‘importance ; but while Vedantism upheld absorption © 
into the Deity as the final result to be wished’ for, ° 
Buddhism: was content to look out only for emancipation 
from an evil existence as its greatest reward ; while the 
one considered works to be -fetters, and. all fetters 
whether of gold or iron to be equally inconvenient, the 
other insisted on the practise of virtue by all who 
aspired either for personal happiness or for liberation. 

But how did such a religion ‘descend to the Llamé-ism 
of the present day? The answer is: From the cold 
philosophy and mischievous monachism which the dis- 
ciples of Sakya added to it. “A hare fellin with a 
tiger ; by means of Yatna (perseverance) the hare. 
threw the tiger into a well. Hence it follows that 
Yaine prevails ower physical force, knowledge, and the 
Mantras ;” and so Yatna was cultivated to the ¢éxclu- 
sion‘of other virtues. But, unfortunately, the duties. 
enjoined by Yatna were very severe; very few could 
really practice them ; and so the seekers of knowledge, 
affecting Yatna, but not practising the duties required 
by. it, settled down into a caste of monks and nuns, 
who sought for Mirvdén without understanding what it 
meant. It was in this way that the: teachings of Sakya 
sank down into Pharisaism, and that the fragments of 
his body who .denied worship to the gods came to be, 
deified. , Mr. Wheeler contends that the relics of Sakya 
are not worshipped as gods, but merely as memorials of 
a great teacher. The apology is very insufficient. If 
the tooth of Sakya can be revered unblamed, why 
should not the lingam of Mahadeva receive its share of - 
deference? It is certain that Sakya himself would have 
protested most loudly against the impiety. _ 

In India a vigorous protest was made against such 
latches by the godliness of Asoka, or Priyadarshi, a 
king of Magadha, who greatly improved the Buddhists’ 
faith. His edicts inculcated goodness, virtue, kindness, 
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and piety as being the cardinal doctrines of the religion, 
and enjoined the cultivation of Dharmaas being more 
urgently necessary than abstraction or monastic discip- 
line. The division thus made was perpetuated-by. the 
distinctions now called “Little Vehicle” and “ Large - 
Vehicle,” of which the first has reference ‘to moral 
duties, and the second +o intellectual development. Wath 
these edicts Asoka sent out numerous missionary monks » 
to preach the religion, not only throughout India, but to 
all the surrounding countries, by which means it was most 
extensively propagated. Vedism was not known out 
of India; the religion of Zoroaster never wandered 
beyond the confines of Persia; the doctrines of Con- 
fucius were circumscribed within the limits of the 
Chinese Empire; but Buddhism, thrown broad-cast 
nearly all over Eastern Asia, took root in every place. 

Of the revolution which subverted it in India -much “is 
not known ; but it was not from any defect of doctrine, 
but by the morbid hostility of thee Brahmans, that it 
was, after a long and relentless struggle, overthrown. 


.If Buddhism be identical with Rakshasism, its first over- 


throw in India svould date, as we have mentioned, from 
the Brahma-Kshetriya war of Parasrém and the Rak- 
shasa war of Rama. But the faith ‘which succumbed. 


‘then was the effete Buddhism of tHe philosophers. 


The revived faith of Sakya was first opposed by Nanda 
in the fourth century before Christ, but made. head 
again under Asoka. After that era, new dynasties came 
into power that knew not Sakya or Priyadarsi, and” 
cared not for their teachings. -A violent re-action had 
intermediately improved Vedism by the manufacture of 
the Vedénta, and thus, all circumstances conspiring to 
that end,.the Brahmans were enabled to chase out with 


- orthodox weapons an unorthodox faith, at a time when 


‘India was broken up into a large number of petty 


principalities, distracted alike by political and religious 
fends. The exterminating persecutions were commenced 


’ by Kuiarilla Bhatta, in A. D. 500, but up to A. D. 700 


the decline of Buddhism was‘gradual. From the eighth 
century it became more precipitaté, the severest blow 
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being given to the religion in the ninth century, by 
Sancardcharya, who contended with equal energy and the 
sharp ‘acuteness of a, thorough-Vedantist against’ both: 
Buddhism and Pouranism. One-of the greatest” con- 
flicts with Buddhism, perhaps the-very last, was fought 
in.the neighbourhood of Benares, at Sarnath, which. was | 
a Buddha stronghold’ of gréat name. Disputation here 
came to blows, atid Sarndth was sacked and- burned,. 
probably in the eleventh century, when the Mahomedans 
had already appeared in the extreme North-west. * 


IV.—Poura‘nism ; or, the popular Yeligion. 


. Waew Vedism was unable to keep its ground against 
Buddhism it calted in the aid of Pourdnism to entertain: 
_ the popular mind, and at: the satne time’ manufactured 
the’ Vedanta for the gratification: of thé philosophers. 
‘Both these new religions weré based on the. Veds, - 
Pourdnism being founded on the: Sanhitas and the 
- Vedanta on the Upanishads. he mythology of the 
Purdns, however, was nof simply an amplification of the 
mythology of the Sanhitas, butrather an extravagant 
perversion of it. Even, in the oldest Sanhitas of the 
Rig Ved the names of some of the Ponranic divinities 
occur’; but a.great mahy others were added by the 
-Puréns of wltoin the Sanhitas had. no knowledge, while 
the characters given of them all .were very different 
from those’assigned to.them by the Vedii hymns, ‘The. 
cause is obvious. The character and condition of, the 
people had intermediately undergone: many changes, and . 
these were reflected in the religion gs it was modified. 
The age of the Purdns will probably-be about the 
same as thabof Vyasa, by*whom they are said to have 
been codified, though of course all the Puraéns were not 
“of the same date, any more than all the Veds were: | It: 
‘may be observed of them generally, that they imme- 
‘diately followed the era of the Atharvdén Ved and: the 
Itihdses, by the latter of which names the great yoems, 
the Ramidyana and the Mahdbhdrut, are distinguished ; 
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and this is established by the fact dleady mentioned that 
the Purdns are the first to speak of the Veds as being 
four, ifistead of three, in number, and name themselves: 
and the [tihdses as comprising a- ‘fifth Ved. The total 
number of the Purans is eighteen, ahd,they are named as 
’ follows: the Brahma, Padma, Braknuinds, Ayni, Vishme, 
Garura, Brahma-Vaiwarta, Saiva,  Lainga, Nar diya, 
: Skanda, Mirkandaya, Bhavisyat, AMatsya, Vardha, 
Karima, Vainana, and Bhdyabat, They are reckoned to 
contain about ‘four bundred- thousand stanzas; and" 
besides them there are several wpa, or minor, Puréns 
barely inferior to them in authority. The earliest of 
the Mahd-Purdns was the Brahma Puradn, sometimes 
called the’ Adi Purdn ; and the next to it -was the Padina 
Purdon, which asserts that the Brahma Purdn came after 
it,a clear proof that it preceded it. Both those Purdns 
4 speak of the sanctity of Uthalu-desa or Orissa, and the , 
Padma VPuran' also describes Assam, which may be. 
aecepted as good evidence that when they were’ written 
the Indus had, long previously been migrated from, and 
the extreme frontiers*on the east occupied. 
It is notnecessary to give any analysis of the Purans 
in this plice, nor is jt possible to do so within the 
limits available tous, the records being too bulky for 
‘compression - within any reasonable compass. heir 
general character is nearly thé same. Almost all of 
them speak very diffusely of the creation of the world 
and the human raee, give elaborate accounts ,of the 
wars waged between. the gods and the asoors, and be- 
tween the gods and the dasyas, describe the planetary 
regions and the upper worlds, furnish Jong legends 
respecting the deities- and sages, with bald geneologies 
of kings and princes, give expression to several meta- 
physical speculations and instructions for’ religious 
ceremonies, and spin out unending stories of tirthyas and 
bathing- places. On_ these. convenient pegs the entire’ 
pantheon of the Hindus ‘is expanded, and embellished 
with fabrications of every description. | In the Vedic 
“* age the Brahmans were truth-telling : apart from the - 
; legends they composed the hymn-writers stated things 
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as they actually were. But the Pouranic writers never 
condeacended ty do so. Their statements are nothing 
if they ave not untrue and preposterous, 

The deities of the Sanhitus were thé personifications - 
of the elements and the powers of nature. The: softly- 
setting sun and the silver rhoon were objects of reverence 
arid prayer ; in the rush of the storm and the course 
of the lightning were seen traces of angels and of goda ; 
the fanciful deseried a’ present deity in the earth 
beneath their feet; and the foolish paid the first fair 
honors of the harvest to the sky above theme But these - 
were not the gods the Puréns delighted to honor, The 
elements and objects of nature had long ceased ‘either to 
terrify or amaze, and did not require to be further pro- 
pitiated. The names were accordingly altared, for the 


most: part for thos> of human heroes, namely, those 


who had distinguished themselves in the. dhoor and 
dasya wavs ; and they were clothed with all the colors 
of a voluptuous life in recognition of ‘the tempting 
natural enjoyments which the people themselves had 
succeeded to attain. It was thus’ tbat the gods of the 


* Sanhitas came to’ be either set aside or superseded, 


wheré they were not entirely denied. The ‘Bréhmars 
did not venture to ignore them in every.ease, as to do 


‘so would have removed or loosened the foundation-* 


stones on which theit new fabric was upreared. But 
they did all they could to reduce those in honor and 
consequence whom they found it absolutely necessazy to 
name, while many.of the minor detties were conveniéntl 


. lost sight of, : 


The differences in other respects also, were very great. 
In the Vedic age there were no,images made, nor 
temples consecrated to the gods to whom the hymns 
were addressed ; and in -the characters given of them 
there was rarely anything to blush at. The state of 


‘society had materially altered since then; the Brahmans, 


before unsettled, had now conquered Targe fertile tracts 
of land which they comfortably’ occupied; the gods 
therefore were.also made happy by local habitations .and- 
names being assigned to them, Among the Vedie gods 
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again, " there was no competition 5 while’ Tudiee: was 
addressed in prayer, Varuna was ‘completely forgotten ; 
‘for the timé at least there was only one Supreme God, 
. namely, the deity invoked, which may be understood as 
implying an undercurrent of moyotheism in the midst 
of: mythology. This featire of it was now altered. 
‘ Each Pouranic god received a distinct form and name; 
-the Purdns even describe his features, iimbs, color, and 
apparel, and assign to him, in every case, an individuality 
of’ character and a fixed position and status, While 
Vishnu was invoked Siva was not forgotten; they 
fought with each dther for the supremacy they respec- 
tively claimed; there were parties who upheld their 
respective claims in these contests; they were abselutely 

“gods. many” without any thread of . monotheism to. 
unite them together. 

When the ‘difference was so great Tawesn the two 
systems of mythology, the difference between the faiths 
of the Upantshads and the Purdns was of course much 
greater. The abstract notion of the Deity as inculcated . 
in the terminal sectigns of the Vels was too difficult for 
the people to understand, and, if the philosophers ad: ° 
hered to it for the sake of that very difficulty, they were 
not unwilling that the great mass of the people should 
ehave another faith to themselves, easier than “a passage’ - 
over the sharp end of a,razor,” as*they characterised the 
Vedanta. The great object held in view was to defeat 
the Buddhists, no matter how, and, as their cue from 
the outset was the adoration of one God by intelligence, 
they were advisedly opposed by the adoption: “of a 
general worship of many gods without -the exércise of 
much intelligence, and so two sections of the same com-' 
munity deliberntely’ accepted for themselves diametri- 
cally opposite doctrines to suppress a common enemy. 
The first repulse of ‘Buddhism was probably achieved just 
previous to the Pourdnic era; after which the Brahmans 
give to all Indi a common faith, calculated to suit all 
tastes and comprehensions, retaining at the same time 
' the most metaphysical speculations _ regarding the Deity « 

which were not unorthodox as comprising the - best. 
religion for the enlightened few. : 
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The ‘authorities on which the new mythology was. 


established were the Sririti, or the written Shdstras, by 


ny 


which the: Purdns and the -Itihases were meant, which - 


we have already said are of less authority than-the Srudi, 


or uttered Shastras—that-is, the Veds. The Purina, ‘ 


however, do not admit this to be the case. “He whe 
knows the four Veds and their supplements and the 
Upanishads is not really learned,” they say, “ unless he 
knows the Purdns also, ‘Let a man therefore, complete 


chis knowledge of the Veds by: a study of the, Itihases 


and the Purans:” Similarly; the Itibases, in speaking of 


themselves, declare*that, as religious authorities, they, 
are on-an equality with the Veds. It is not surprising, 


therefere, that the Pourdnic mythology is so divergent, 
With. sq many voluminous works to support it it would 


have been wonderful indeed if it had been less extra- . 


vagant. . é ‘ 
‘We must now descend a little into particulars to give 
some adequate idea of the faith that was thus established. 


The Vedic triad, we havé said, was composed of Agni, ; 


Vayu, tnd Surjya. The idea was copied: by the 
Purans and‘o triad set up consisting of Bruhma, Vishnu, 


and Mahadeva. Of these Bruhmd is the same as the’ 


neuter Brahmu-of the Upanishads, but completely 


divested of the character given to him there, as the very. 
fact of his being associated with two co-adjutors clearly 
testifies.” . Bruhmé, is also traceable. in the Sanhjtas, 
where he is once mentioned as being the same with 
Indra, and more distinctly on later. occasions as Praja- 
pati, Hiranyagarbha, and Viswakarm4. In tlte later Veds 
Vishnu also is- mentioned, and several Rudras, who col- 
lectively assume in the Rurdns the name of. Mahadeva, 
or the Great God. These three together take the lead 
in the Pousinic pantheon, and are also singly superior to 


“all the other gods. The Vedic deities, Agni, Vayu, 


« 


‘Varuna, and Soma, are almost nowhere in the Purans. 
Surjya is noarly in the same boat: with them, except 


thet the gdyatri in the Rig Ved addressed to him has , 


“still to be repeated by the Brahmans in their daily 


ceremonials. ‘Lhe, mouth-honor conceded to him by that 
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’-dormula is thus continued ; but besides that he receives, 
no ‘further attention, The Aswinis, Maruts, ‘Vasu; &e., 
are almost eompletely ignored;- being only ticketted and 
numbered’ among the 330 millions that comprise the 
divite conclave of Sumeru. : ; 

The principal deities of Ponrdnism. then; are the 
‘male gods Bruhma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, and their - 
Saetis, Seraswati, Lakshyi, ‘and Uma or Parvati. 
Between the first three of these the Purans themselves 
record a continuous contest: for supremacy, which pro- - 
bably refers to internal feuds among the Brahmans 
under different’ leaders. Bruhmaé was -apparently a god 
from the commencement, as distinguished from deified 
heroes, and: therefore his rivals. succeeded early to 
push him to the wall. .The worship of Siva began 

- most probably on the banks of the Indus, while that of _ 

Vishnu was’ originated on the banks of the Ganges ; 80 

that the latest of the triad was not admitted to that high. 

rank till after a sey wide diffusion of the Bréhmans 
over the peninsula, Ie is represented gs having figured 
geeatly in the A’hoor war, and he probably ‘éwed his 
exaltation to that circumstance: while Sjva is un- 
derstood to be a Hametic deity, forcibly introduced into 

* India by the Ethiopian conquerors of the country, which 
is. recorded by. the talg of Daksha’s sacrifice, when the 
rites .ofethe Brahmans -were violently disturbed, and the 
worship of the new god was introduced: Then ’ followed 
the continuous wars of the Solar and Lunar .races, and, 
those waged betweon the Bréhmans and the Kshetriyas, 

‘which must have been connected, in some way or other, 
both with the quarrels of ‘the Pouranic deities, and with 
the powerful opposition organised against Brahmanism ~ 
by the earlier Buddhas’ All these contentions were 
eventually settled by the triumph: of the Brahmans over 
the Buddhas in the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
before Christ,. when, to remove the possibility of any 
future disagreement among themselves, the worhip of the 
rival candidates of the Purdns was made uniform by the 
recognition of the Zrimurti, The Purdng avere: contem- 

‘poraneous with these-quarrels, and are- therefore party- 
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, 


spirited on principle. The Maisya, Lainga, Saiva, Karmay 
and Skanda are all Saivite in character; the Vishnu, - 


‘Néradya, Bhdgabat, Padma, and Garura uphald the 
faith of Vishnu; while the Bramdnda, Brahma Vawarta, 
Markandaya, and Bhavishyat idvocate'the general wor- 
ship of the female power. When they were-all codified 


together and generally accepted the sectarian wars, were * 
closed, every local belief and denominational opinion find-- . 


ing place in the inconsistent and contradictory whole,which 
bristled with anomalies of every description. It.was then 
that passages were interpolated*in them by which the 
riyal gods--were made to praise each other, whereby the 
great end held in viéw of satisfying all parties, was attain+ 


ed. Inthe Uttard Khanda of the Padma Purdn Siva . 


says to Parvati: .“ Who adore other gods than Vishnu 
and hold‘any his equal‘are not to he looked at, .toyched, 
.or spoken to :’—a bold stroke on the part of an uns¢ru- 
pulous author to securé a desired end. : 

The abstract view of One God not having answered, 
the Trimurti and their Sactis were originated, and the 
forther Vested with the triple duties of generation,” pre- 
servation, and destruction. This idea is’ not* Without 


Vedic support. The Upanishads . maintain that the - 


_ highest being exists in the three,states of creation, ,con- 
tinuance, and destruction; and when that being was 


divided into three (the three-in-one. it’ was only right . 


that their respective functions shoyld be defined. Sayg 
. Major Moor in his Hindu Pantheon, in mythology 
Brahma is the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siys 


the destroyer ; in metaphysiets the first is matter, the. - 


second spirjt, ahd the third time ; and in natural philo- 
sophy earth, water, and fire respectively. ' The generator, 
“Brahma, had however his Worship early overthrown by 
the struggles to which we have referred, which materially 
increased the renown and influence of the other two. 
They are both of them ‘very largely worshipped to this 
day, Vishnu as preserver, and Siva as destroyer, as they 
are named in the Shastras ; the latter also as. generator,. 


as represented, by the Lingam, the truth intended to be. 
inculcated being that destruction is only another nam¢ for 
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régeneration. The emblem of the Lingam was, Lassen 
thinks, the chief object of veneration among the dasyas, 
who, on being subdued, made a present of the idea to the 
Bréhmans, that it might be associated with the ‘worship 
of Rudra.. Subsequently, the Lingam was united with the 
Yoni, the emblem of the Sactis, and was worshipped _ as 
Argha, .Mahddeva being nathed Arghandth,-or lord of. 
the Argha. This union was effected probably, to patch 
up @ peace Between the Sdetus and the Saivas, the mora 
lity or immorality of the design being considered of 
minor account. Act this‘time the morals of the Brdéhmans 
must have very much deteriorated, and that of-the people 
at large was probably no better. ‘What the worship of 
. Osiris was-in Egypt,.of Phallus amongst the Greeks, of 
Priapus amongst the Romans, that is the worship of the 
Yoni and the Lingam in India; and. yet the temples 
dedicated to the, Argha at this, moment outnumber those.. 
dedicated to all the other gods taken together, the ‘most 
important shrine being that of Visheswara at Benares, . 
which is more frequented even than the temple of 
Jagganath. - Mt oy te ar 
‘Aft@r'the three primary deities come in their’ wives, 
‘or energies,—the executors of their -will. * This idea also, 
is borrowed from the Veds, where the Méyd of Brahma 
is represented -as a distinct being originating from him 
. and exercising all his powers. .Seraswati, the wife of 
Brahmé,, is.referred to ,in the Veds only as a holy river, 
which must have been converted into a goddess after | 
the’ advance of the Bréhmans eastward from the Punjab. ° 
' She is: also spoken of as Vach, or the divine word ; 
while Lakshmi is spoken of as_a goddégs of doubtful 
repute, and Uma as Ambik4, without any allusion to her 
union with Mahadeva. It ed thus be seen that the: re-’, 
arrangement. in the Purgns, though nominally based on 
the Veds, was in reality on an entirely new plan, though 
what that plan was may not be very intelligible at every _ 
point. The stories given in regard to the different deities: 
are .so*various, that ié ig difficult to understand if any 
.-Pegular draft was followed in reorganising. the national 
faith, Particular instances excepted, it looks rather as 
r : _ : 
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if the whole chaotic mass was put together at haphazard 
and the ,eombination set up for reverence. .We cannot’ 
notite all these stories separately; wé-shall refer to one 
only to explain the sort of manipulatign that was practis- 
ed, and we select at random that regarding Uma, the 
chief of the acéis, for our illustration. One Pourdnic ac- 
count makes her the daughter of the mountain Himavat 
who married her to-the unequalled Rudra, after which 


* the devotee and the goddess began‘to indulge emulously 


in, connubial love, and, neither being- conquered, ‘no child 
was born to them. Another makes her tht energy of, 
alf the gods, who exhaled flames of anger from their 
mouths on hearing of the greatness and misdeeds. of: 
Mahisdsoor, a dernon, the Hames resolving tliemselves 
into a goddess of exquisite beauty, by whom the demon 
was slain. It was-easy to manufacture stories of this 
sort to any extent; possibly some of them were not mere 
stories but had a basis of scientific truth in them. This 
much, however, may be accepted ‘as certain, that the 
deification of human beings was'the end held in view by- 


_ most of them. Of Uma the virgin name was Kenya 


Kumari, or the maidenly.,- Her worship extended to the 


, southernmost extremity of India, ‘which was after her 


weenot arrived at till after the lapse of several ages. . 


' with the first start, of philosophical Buddhism, by which, 


called. Cape Kumari, since corrupted into-Comorin. A 
suggestion has. been thrown out that the worship of this 


“goddess merely implies the worship of the constellation 


Virago, arid that the adoration of several ‘of the other 
gods can be'similarly accounted for. This may be 40. 
It ig quite possible that Some particular festivals had 
their risd from ndtural causes, such a8 solistitial, astral, 


‘or season obgerVances, and probably existed frém time ; 


anterior to the Purans. Bi®when Pourdnism and hu- 
man déification were introduced the festivals were -all 
assigned to particular deities, and from that time became 
as mythological as the rest. oe 

- The germs of. Pourdnism were’tn the. Veds, but their 
fanciful and extravagant development, as in the “Purdns, 


Some of the Purdns were probably contemporaneous 


° 
F i 
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time the state of Society’ had perhaps beconie vicious 
‘enough to yequire the substitution of frivolous ceremo- 
nies in place of moral duties, and thé prescription of*silly 
penances for the nfbst revolting orimes. This -materially’ 
helped the growth of Buddhism as an Opposing power ; 
*but the “Brahmans having succceded in overthrowing 
that religion several times, naturally grew giddy. with 
their success, and deliberately sat down to weave out 
more and more. ef silliness and frivolity, till the very 
voluminousness of the Purdns steadied their foundations, 
Many mudforts in India have been found stronger than 
those built of stone, namely, those the’ basis of which 
. was of ample bulk ; and, on the same principle, the Purans 
have turried out to be-stronger fabrics than the Veds. 
The first successes over Buddhism were obtained by 
Parusrém and Ramchandra, who ‘were nearly . contem- 
poraneous ; and the latter is expressly stated to have in- 
troduced the worship of Um when proceeding to fight 
with the king of Ceylon. In the case.of Umé her , 
_ identity with the daughter of a mountain-king ‘is clearly 
mentioned, and, even if her Worship had: an astronomical . 
‘origin, the real object held in, view from the Pouranic 
times was apparehtly ‘the exaltation of a favorite princess 
who may have done the country some service in her day. 
‘The identity of the other gods ond goddesses ‘cannot 
always be followed out with, similar precision; but it may’ 
‘safely be assumed that, in most cases, the persons deified 
were ascetics, sages, and heroes or heroings amongst the 
Bréhmans, while some doubtless were ideal creatures of 
the brain, embellished with qualifications and sing to suit 
: the general taste. The motives for setting these up for 
Worship, mast have been personal. All the Shastras, says 
Vrihaspati, had three authors only, namely,.2 buffoon, 
a rogue, and a fiend ; and the character of the Pourgnic - 
gods and institutions fully justifies the supposition, though 
how-and to what extent’ the manufacturers of them. were- 
benefited may be difficult to explain. - Jamadagni says 
that the devatés, one and all, with their names, forms, 
and actions, are mere fictitious inventions contrived to 
back certain ordinances and practices. the observance of 
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which. was.considered salutary. But this explanation. of 
them cannot be very easily followed ; nor cari it ‘be ad- 
mitted that the ordinances enjoined bythe Purdns are 
“always wholesome or salutary.” In one, and one respect 
only, the *Purdns-do exhibit’ a decided superiority over 
the Veds. ‘The religion’of the Sanhitas both prescribed 
and advocated the use of the Soma and Sura drinks; 
but the Purdns, though - representing their. deity-in- 
chief, Siva, as a drunkard and, & smoker of narcotic 
drugs, set their face ‘against the use ‘of such potationg 
and drugs by men,‘and the Institutes of Menu, explieitly 
declare’ that the: Bréhman who drinks wine and spirits 
sinks for that offence to the rank of a Sudra. The reason 
for this change apparently was that, by thé time the 
Puréns and the Smiriti gencrally were codified, the 
‘warmest parts of India had become occupied, ‘when the 
renunciation of the use of liquid-fire became a medical 
need ‘and wds therefore religiously prescribed. 
. One’ singular feature of later Pourénism is the wor: . 
ship of. the qvaédrs, or incarnations, who, itis pretended 
visited the earth for the-retief of humanity when in 
sufferanee, and the exaltation of piety and virtue when” 
depressed. This feature’ is peculiar to the worship of 
Vishnu.- The worship of Mahadeva is concentred in 
that of the Lingam; while that of Vishnu is comprised 
in the worship of his chief: avatds, Rama and Krishna, 
- both of whom came to destréy sinners and to purify the 
earth. The story: of Rama has béen immortalised by: 
, Valmik,- and that of Krishna by Vyasa, the two best 
poems in Sanskrit. having been written to commemorate 
their services-to mankind.» The other Pourdnic deities 
largely worshipped are Siva and Lakshmi, the Jatter 
mainly as a grtha-devatd, or household divinity.’ The 
. greatest sages of the country, even those who professed 
monotheism to be- their only faith, divided themselves 
into parties td found and corifirm the adoration of one or 
other of these divinities; and they all held, as is held 
_ by. most Hindus,to this day, that the worship of “ gods 
“apy.” is not infcompatible with that of. one God. *“ As 
rivers through a hundred channels seek the sea, so 
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which, was.considered salutary. But this explanation | of 
them cannot be very easily followed ; nor cari it ‘be ad- 
mitted that the ordinances enjoined by‘the Purdns are 
“always whdlesome or salutary. In one, and one respect 
only, the Purdéns-do exhibit’ a decided superiority over 
the Veds. The religion of the Sanhitas both prescribed 
and advocated the use of the Soma and Sura drinks; 
but the Purdns, though «representing their deity-in- 
chief, Siva, as a drunkard and, & smoker of narcotic 
drugs, set their face ‘against the use ‘of such potationg 
and drugs by men, ‘and the Institutes of Menu, explieitly 
declare’ that the: Bréhman who drinks wine and spirits 
sinks for that offence to the rank of a Sudra, The reason 
for this change apparently was that, by thé time the 
Purans and the Smiriti generally were codified, the 
warmest parts of India had become occupied, ‘when the 
renunciation of the use of liquid-fire. became a medical 
‘need and was therefore religiously prescribed. 
.. One’ singular feature of later Pourdnism is the wor . 
ship of. the qvaédrs, or incarnations, who, it is pretended 
visited the earth for the relief of humanity when in 
sufferance, and the exaltation of piety and virtue when ~ 
depressed.. This feature’ is peculiar .to the worship of 
Vishnu.- The worship of Mahadeva ‘is concentred in 
that of the Lingam; while that of Vishnu is comprised ' 
in the worship of his chief: aveidrs, Rama and Krishna, 
. both of whom came to destréy sinners and to purify the 
earth. The story: of Rama has been immortalised by 
. Vélmik,- and that of Krishna by Vyasa, the two best 
poems in Sanskrit having been written to commemorate *. 
their services to mankind.* The other Pouranic deities .- 
largely worshipped are Siva and Lakshmi, the Jatter 
mainly as a grtha-devaid, or household divinity. The 
. greatest sages of the country, even those who professed 
. monotheism to be- their only faith, divided themselves 
into parties t found and confirm the adoration of one or 
other of these divinities’; and they all held, as is held 
by most Hindus,to this day, that the worship of “ gods 
‘many” is not isfeompatible with that of. one God, ““ As 
rivers through a hundred channels ‘seek the sea, so 
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faith sceke God through all the differert names that 
are worshipped.” The different gods, it is.contended, 
are all one ; there is no differencé between them but in, 
name ; they are*thé diversified forms of the sme being ;° 
and the worship paid to them severally is essehtially the 
same, being nothing more or less than the worship of 
one God. This is substantially untrue in point. of - fact, 
That it is nevertheless so. penerally and persistently 
maintained shows how strongly the Pourdnic fabric ‘is 
founded. nS : : , 
We. have eschewed all-reference to ‘the minor deities 
of the Purdns, whosé name is legion, as all we imtend- 


‘ed ‘in this chapter was to explain the nature of Pouré- — 


nism, without going into unnecessary details. Once set 
up it was only a work of time for the system to éxpand, 
till it became what it now is, the most‘extravagant, wild,- 
and divergent polytheism in the: world, including cows, 
bulls, monkeys, reptiles, and birds as‘gods’ It may be 
fully admitted that many fragments of historical and meta. 
hysical truth, which survived the loss of ‘a, purer creed,: 
tee been blended with’ the wild legends that .are 
narrated. But, unfortunately, the intolerable ‘deal of ‘sack 
has been too much for the half-penny: worth of bread, 
which it is impossible to recognize in the compound. 

‘Of course the mythology is very imposing’; but all 
that splendour is in the external varnish only.” There is. 
nothing solid within. If tHe framers of it had only left 
the characters of their deities blameless there would not 
have been so much to complain of ; but jt is here that . 
they have made the greatest mess. Adopting the 
account of the Upanishads, the Purans also, in some places, 
declaye God to be destitute of qualities. It would have 
been well if they had adhered even to this negation 
throughout. Unfortunately they did not and could not do . 
it, We have only tg refer to the triad—the greatest of 


the gods—to discover how revoltingly they-are described. 


The representation of Bruhmé is that of a scholar anda 
hermit, and the color given to him is dask or golden. _ 
The Veds also speak of him as the “golden orb ” and the 
“source of golden light ;” but jt was left to the Purans 
: ar * 
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to ‘éxplain what the golden color means. It. means 
sitpply that the god is replete with “amativeness ; 
and the Purans'then go on to illustrate their assertion, one 
of the least astounding of the proofs advanced being that, 
as. the -Vishriu Puran has it, Bruhmd attempted the 
chastity of his own daughter Sandhya, or, as the Matsya 
Puta, which nimes her Satarupa, makes’ out, lived 
with‘her for a hundred years. . The usual representation 
of Vishnu -is that of a warrior, and the character given 
tohim is sortewhat better than, the ‘characters of his 
colleagues. Among the gods too he was a polygamist, 
‘having two .wives, Lakshmi and Satyavamé, and. this 
ought to have kept him altogether away .from incenti- 
ence But we read in the Fadia Purdn that’ he 
‘ruined Brinda, a chaste wife, by assuming the form of 
hier husband Jalandhar, an asoor, and betame a ‘tree to 
deceive another stubborn. lady, also of the asoor race. 
The accounts of Siva are yet, worse, notwithstanding 
that the goperal character given to him is that of.a- de- 
votee. » Th following description of him occurs in ‘gne 
‘of, the Purans: “He wanders about gurrounded -by 
- ghosts’ and goblins, in¢briated, naked, ‘and. with dis- 
hevelled hair, covered with ashes ofa funeral pile, 
_ ornamented ‘with human skulls and bones, sometimes. 
laughing and sometimes ‘crying.” He is still oftener. 
represented as‘sedulously hunting after females; and 
hig indecorus and open dalliance with his wife was such ‘ 
_ as filled the rishts with amazement and horror.” What 
the actual state of society in India at the period when 
the .Purdns were composed wag will perhaps never be» 
understood.- That it was at least nearly as bad as the 
‘books indicate is clear from the strenous. efforts.that were 
made, from time to time, by the scholars and sages to 
recal attention to the Veds.: 3 Tee oe 
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VeEDANTISM was manufactured simultaneously with’ 
Pouranism, and for the self-same object, namely, the 
** destruction ‘of Biddhjsm. It-had an ‘anterior existence 
in the Upanishads, but had no connection- whatever with . 
the Sanhiths. and the ‘.Braéhmanas, ‘The speculative . 
chapters appended to the Bréhmanas treated exclusively 
of Bruhmu,; and, besides thé particular rishés with whom 
the idea originated; a gredt many other sages supported 
it, including Ikshwaku, Vashista, and -Pardsar. But the. . 
misty dreams of the Upanishads were -not fully. de-— 
veloped in’ their ‘age, and the Vedanta was necessarily 
’ not well understood ’till it was systematized in the. next: 
generation by Krishna Dwaipayana, the son of Pardsar,. 
" best known by his surname of Vyasa,‘ or the compiler. . 
It was this’ great scholar who ‘codified both’the Veds 
‘and the Purdns, that is, the. entire orthodox’ faith of, 
the nation, to guard them against the wiles of an un- 
, orthodox enemy. But in doing this‘he felt that some- 
thing more than .mere codification was necessary’ to’ 
secure the adhesion’ of’ the learned, and to attain that 
“end he compiled from the Upanishads a compendious 
abstract ‘of theology, or rather a catilogue of proofs in 
yespect to it, which he called the “resolution,” or, as ” 
Sir ‘William Jones interpreted the term Vedanta, “ the 
* end and scope” of the whole scriptures.. He did not: 
* deny the ‘pretensions of idolatry ; it- was not in his’ 
power to do so, nor would it have.answered his ‘object to 
+ ewreate a division in the-orthodox camp by attempting it :, 
he déliberately gave to both idolatry a his own faith 
the‘ same. stable foundation of the Veds. But he dis- 
tinguished broadly the- relative position: of each, called 
one the religion of the wise, and the other. that of the 
ignorant, and then léft it.to the choice of his readers to 
‘embrace whichever doctrine they preferred. 

We start then by accepting Vyasa as the founder of 
the new doctrine, arid his Séririka Sutras, otherwise - 
called the ‘Veddnia Durshan, as its chief code of author-. 

‘ity; and this carries back the date of its first promul- 
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ation to the fourteenth .centuty before Christ. ‘The 
Gita of Krishna was composed-at the same time and by 
the same.author, and contained one of the best expositions - 
of the new faith, whereby. the time for its wider. accept- 
‘ance ‘ivas materially hastened. “The greatest sages of: 
the day had already become weary of the .prayers of 
the Sanhitas and the sacrifices of the Brahmanas, and 
‘eagerly accepted the’-monotheism of the Vedanta as 
supplying the one unfilled longing of their hearts. The 
intuitive knowledge ‘of God, which was lost’before the age 
of the Sanhitas, was thus recovered ;* but recovered only 
‘by those whose minds had become’ sick of thé extrava- 
gancies of the Purans. . The disciples of Vyasa, it is true, 
.were many, and their disciples again were still more nymer- 
ous ; but there:is little doubt, for all,that, that Vedantism 
was never very generally propagated, and that the relapses 
from it to idolatry. were frequent. ‘ T'he doctrine of this 
‘knowledge of God,”.says the Vedanta, cannot be well 
comprehended, for it is very subtle ;” “even the gods 
were frequently in doubt respecting it :” and this led the 
Vedantists themselves to pomt out the need of jdolatry,- 
as a sort of mental exercise for men of limited . under- 
standings to secure them from the tock of athéism . and 
prepare their mirids for thé adoration of “God.” ‘The 
fact. is, that, for a long time, Vedantism was not in a pasi- 
tion to Sissert its pre-eminence independently of Pouré- 
“nism, that is, so long as Buddhism was alive and vigorous. 
It, was only after Buddhism had fallen in the wane that 
the advécates of the Vedanta advanced, démahding to Be: 
fully heard. Wedo not find till A. D. 900 a scholat 
‘like Sancardeharjya coming -to the, foré to refute in the 
same breath the.doctrines of* Buddha and the Purdns. 
The Vedanta, as it was understood by-the philosophers, 
was a very noble religion, and marched along < with 
Buddhism a considerable.way. The idea. of the God-. - 
head as upheld by both was almost equally sublime,. that» 
according to the Vedanta being perhaps a shade sublimer 
even than the. other.’ *,No higher conception of the 
Deity than that to which Vyasa gives expression can -, 
Well’be imagined; no Better sentiments jn regard to 
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‘him are anywhere to’ be met’ with, notwithstanding all’ 
‘the metaphysical,and speculative blunders by which the: 
great truth js enshronded,’ He is described as‘being+ 
““gole -existent, one without .a second, uncreate, omni- : 
potent, and infinite ;” “ a spirit-without passions, separs 
‘ated from matter, pure wisdom and happiness, eyerlast« 
ing, unchangeable, arid incomprehensible.” “The hest 
-idea that we can form of God,” :says Vyasa, “is that: 
He ‘is light.” Of this ‘itt may be said that it: gives no 
idea of Him*at all. But even Milton refers to the © 
‘notion as’ a sublime one, and both - Buddhism andthe 
Bible* adeept’-it in the samo light.. In the latter’God- 
describes: Himself as “I am that I am.'’ The very 
same words almost are used in speaking of Him alike by. 
Buddhism and the Vedanta. ; : 
Very strenuous were the efforts thus made by the 
Brétimans’ to regain the original idea. of God ‘with’ 
which they had.parted compsny so. long. Lhe way to. 
the search was undoubtedly first indicated. by, the Bud-: 
dhas ; but the faith of the latter being unorthddox.could.. 
-not be generally accepted, and so the Bréhmans sat down 
to eorigult dgain‘the great Shdstras theyhad.compiled on | 
the banks of the Indus—the inviolable Srudi uttered by 
God—for that pure natural theology‘which, even-in:the 
- mjdat, of impurity and defilement, the fieart is so loatlie 
to relinquish ; and who shall say that their segfch was 
unsuccessful? ‘Fhe way: had been prepared.for them by” 
- previous aspirants ; the Upanishads hed. become part aad 
parcel ‘of the’ Veds: and on the strong basis of’ those 
‘appendages was monotheism revived. pe 
- But the comparatively simple‘age of the “Upanishads 
had unfortunately already*gone by, and had beén fol 
lowed by -a speculative: arid: metaphysical sera which . 
disfigured with its mysticisms.the brightest ideas of - 
,God, It was so with Buddhism, and ‘so, again with 
 Vedantism.. The .exalted definitions of the Deity to 
which we have referred were hampered by speculative 
dogmas which necessarily compromised. them. The 
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Great Being recognized as ‘supreme was delibexately 
characterised as being “void of qualities,” not meaning 
thereby that His qualities did nut partake of the nature 
of our qualities, and were different ~from what our 
notions represent them to be, but that He was destitute 
‘of'them altogether’ “Every attribute of a first cause 
exists in Him,”-says Vyasa; “ but He is void of qualities.” 
This may fairly be interpreted to mean ‘that ‘the physi- 
cal. attributes of ‘omnipotence,’ omnipresence, ‘&¢., are 
allowed to Tim, but not moral qualities, such as love, 
mercy, and benevolence ; and we find it expressly stated 
that where such qualities are assigned to Him it is done 
mérely to suit the Vedanta theology to the understand- 
ing’ of young beginners, and not under any impression 
that they actually exist in Him, Vyasa takes care ex- 
plicitly to inform us that though on this point the text 
of thé Veds themselves should be und contradictory, 
some enduing-tle creator with qualities of every eharacter 
and others denying therh to Him altogether, “ the latjer 
only .are- té be considered truly applicable, and not the 
former, nor yet both.” . : 
‘God is also :spoken of by -the Vedanta, in common 
-with Buddhism, as being unconnected .with His own 
creation, sitting aloof in a state of profound abstraction 
and’ inactive - tranquillity, and enjoying unimpassioned 
blessednéss “in the solitariness of. His own unity.” He 
fs not amall-superintending and everwatchful. agent, as 
thé human mind naturally delights to regard Him ; but 
as one unencumbered with the management of the 
world, and free from the cares and vexations of such a 
charge.. In’ the Suta Upanishad Suta represents the 
. Deity “like one asleep,” and Krishna “in the Gita says : 
. “ahese works (the universe) confine not, me, for I am 
like one who sitteth alaof, uninterested in‘ them all.” 
“he whole impressive theory of an uncreate, omnipotent, 
and everlasting God, the grandest delineations of His 
wisdom and infinity, ate thus with one torpedo-tyuch- 
“completely deadened. Where stray texts vindicate. his 
‘watchfulness it ig only .to be understood that like a 
_ mirror. He" reosives thé shadows. of alll surrounding 
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objects. He is no more. watchfal than a passive 
mirror ! . : 

.The creation of the universe Vedantism assigns to 
God. Everything that exists, says. the Vedanta, was 
created by an act of His wills and it declares. that no 
‘motive need be ‘assigned for. such creation, besides 
that will, This is «good so’ far as it goes; but.it does 
not go fur enough for the purposes of a dignified 
monotheism. _ We are- not to -understand that: God 


‘ spuke-and it was done; he commanded and it stood 


fast. No: dissatisfied with his own solitariness, He 
merely f els a desire to create worlds, and then the voli- 
tion ceases so far as He is concerned, and He sinks again 
into His apathetic happiness, while the desire thus willed 
into existerice assumes an active character. This desire 
is severally called Mdyd, Sacti, apd Prdcriti, by different 
-writers, and it is asserted that the universe was created by 
Maya without the exertion of Brubmu. Says the 
Mandakd Upanishad: “God desired and willed, and 
forth issued his energy and from his energy progeeded 
life, minds, elements, worlds, duties, and their fruits.” 
In ‘the Swetaswatdrd Upanishad this Méyd is represented 
as“‘one unborn, red, white, and black, creating many 
beings of the same forms, through delighting in whom 
‘one man is sunk in-slumber, and by forsaking. whose 
alluremenits another becomes immortal ;? and this is 


“interpreted by Sancardcharjya to mean that Mdyd, or 


the one uriVorn, possesses’ the qualities of impurity, 
purity, and darkness; “that creatures formed by it are 
accordingly either affectionate, wise; or ignorant ; and 
that whosoever delighteth in illusion remains immersed 
in darkness, but whosover despises it and is able to dis-. 
tinguish the real nature of his soul obtaips salvatiqn. . 


' The Vedanta also represents Méy4 as being that sub- 


stance through which, or rather by means of which, the’ | 
Deity, Himself ‘lost in calm repose, catches,all the pheno- 
menon dependent upon the contemplation of the universe. 


- This séparation of energy from the Godhead is assured- 


ly ‘one of the boldest and obscyrest conceptions ever 


hazarded by philosophy; and seems to have been adopted 
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to obviate the difficaky of reconciling the origin of 
material substances from a purely ‘spiritual source.’ But 
‘this: was like jumping from the frying pan into the fire, 
for it reduced all things in nature to mere phantasmiago- 
rian unrealities. eens en . 
‘ ‘The first thing created by God, or rather produced by 
Méyd4, was according to Vyasa, ether, or void spac’, as 
‘the word deds has been differently translated. From 
ether was edticed air, from air fire, trom fire water, and 
from: water earth; It was by.the energy of God, and 
not by their own act, that they were thus educed ; but, 
they were madé by Mdyd .and therefore had no actual 
existence. The position of Maya itself is between some- 
thing and nothing. It is both real and unreal ;, real, ‘in 
as much as it is the cause of all that people usually look: 
upon as real, but unreal because it exists not as a 
being. It is not true because it has no essence, and 
yet is not false because it exists as the power of Gad. 
n like manner the universe is real; because it appears to 
be. so, but unreal Because it is only an appearance. 
“From the highest state of Brahma to the. lowest state 
of a straw all are delusions ;” and they would yanish 
“into nothing, each element merging into one anothet, in 
-'the reversed order of eduetion, if the energy of the 
great’ spirit, to which they owe their origin and which 
alone sustains the whole phenomenon, were for a moment 
to suspend its connection’ with them. © . 
The sime course. of evolution and. absorption however, . 
. cannot, says the Vedanta, be affirmed of the soul, for the . 
goul is not one of the productions of Mdyd. Life is the 
_ presence of the Deity in illusion ; its emanation is no 
birth, nor original production. The body is mere illu- 
sion, and like all other illusions is created and dissolved ; 
bit neither its creation nor its dissolution affects the soul, 
for “ the soul is not subject-to birth or death.” .“It is 
not ‘a substance .of which it can be-said it was; or is, or 
will be hereafter ; for it is eternal and inexhaustible, and 
is incapable of perishing with the body.” “That self- 
. existent and eternal intelligence,” thus speaks of it the 
Katha Upanishad, “who is neither born nor dies, and whe 
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has neither proceeded ‘from. an} nor changed into any, 
does not perish when the body -perishes:” It is also 
declared to be consubstantial with -God. -Says Vyasa: 
“All life is Bruhmu ;” “he is soul and the -sdul: is he ;” 
‘all life is a portion of the Supreme Ruler a8 a gparkis 
of fire.” -* Who standing on the earth is other tHan the. 
earth,” says Yagnawaled to Uddalaca, “whom the earth | 
knows not, whose body the earth is, who interiorly. rés-, 
trains the earth, the same. is thy soul and mine ;”’ and 
Vach, daughter of Ambhrina, speaking of herself, Saye : 
I am above the heavens, beyond the earth, and what 
is thd great one. that am I.” In the Rig Ved it is men-- 
tioned that-the aggregate life of all beings in existence ‘, 
constitutes a fourth part of God. But the Veddénia 
“does not recognise this calculation by rule -atd com-. ’ 
pass. It only declares that ‘the divine spitit, though 
differing in degree, is the’ samé in nature with -that 
of all living bemgs. It does not ‘mutilate the Deity ; 
for it maintains that individuated souls are portions 
parcelled without being-actually cut off ae 
Human ‘spirit then is the same as the spirit of God. 
“There is no difference,” says Sadénanda, “ between. 
‘the Supreme Ruler and individual intelligenges;” “ both 
-aré pure. life ;” man and the Deity are. essentially the 
‘same. -In the Veds the soul is declared to be “ ancreate” 
and “eternal,” and in the Gita Krishna tells Arjun that 
-he and the other princes of the-earth “never were not.” 
This is not, simply no return to pure monotheism ; it is 
the assertion of a no-existence in the universe of any-* 
thing but God. It does not admit of the pantheistic 
interpretation which has been’ attempted by some writers 
‘to be given to it; for the spirits of creatures, though 
‘declared to be uncreate and eternal, are not, gods. The 
God of the Vedanta is one ; human spirit is not God ; 
the Deity though diversified in His creation ‘is not ex- 
hausted ‘in the act; He still, remains entire, and that 
entirety is God. Men partake of the divine nature ‘but 
as ‘sparks partake of the nature of fire; they do not, 
either ‘individually or collectively, represent the infinite - 
whole, and the infinite whole alone is God. We would 
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also: vindicate Vedantism from-the charge-of materialism 
advanced against it, that according to it God is matter 


Jas well as life. -This is not so. God is indeed spoken of . 


as thé “efficient and material cause of the world,’ and 
as thé “cause of -all things as well as the things them- 
selves’; but it is alsq maintained ‘most directly that God 
is a spirit and immaterial, and wherever He is identified 
with matter Ire is only identified as ‘its source. ° Actual 
matter, according to the Vedanta, does not exist ; it 
was neither weated by God, nor co-existing with God, 
nor God-himself. , All material substances are mere illu- — 
sions, existing only because pervaded by the energy of 


“the spiritual First Cause. ‘This is exquisitely explained 


by Krishna in the Gita :.‘I am the moisture in the water, | 
Jight in the sun and moon, sound in space, sweet-smelling 


“pavour.in the earth, glory in.the source of light: %n all 


"things 1 amlife.”. The contiection of spirit’ with ‘matter 


is very aptly exemplified by the instance of fire as exist- . 


ing in red-hot iron. 


“The soul being declared to’ be consubstantial with God, 
it was only’ one step. further in error to aspire for its - 
absorption. with Him ; artd this opened out another wide 
field of metaphysical mysticism. It-is here that Véday- 
tism departs furthest ‘from ;Buddhism, which, - content’. 
with enfranchisement from an‘evil existence, does not‘ 
presume to aspire to. an*intermixture with the Deity. 
Says the Vedanta “supetior to nature ig God, who is 
omnipresent.and withdut material effects ; by acquisition 
of whose knowledge man becomes extricated from igno- 
ranee -and distress, and is‘absorbed into~Him after 
death.” “Learned men having ‘reflected on the spirit of 
God ‘extending over all. movable and immovable crea- 
tures, are after death absorbed into the Supreme Being.” 
“The knower of God becomes God.”-“ As rivers flowing 
merge ‘into the sea losing both name and. form, so the 
knower of-God, freed from ndme and form, ‘merges -in 
‘Him, the-excellent.and the glorious.” This reunion. with 


‘the Deity is identified with the attainment of the highest 


bliss, which even a state so high as that of Bruhma does 
not afford ;. and -it consists in the: total.loss of personal 
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identity, which has ‘been-well compared with a drop of 
water losing itself in the vast ocean. “ Future happiness,” 
says Vashista, “consists only in being so absorbed into, 
the Deity, who is a sea of joy ;” and therefore: is the 
attainment of ‘this absorption declared -to be the sole 
business of life. It is not however to be obtained by 
penances and mortifications, nor by the performance of 
meritorious actions,“ for works,” says the text, “are not 
to be considered as a bargain;” and again, “the con- 
‘finement of fetters, is the’ same whether ghe chain be of 
gold or iron.” Knowledge alone, and that knowledge only 
which realises every thing as .Bruhmu, procures the liber- 
ation and absorption which comprise together the ne plus ' 
ultra of the Vedantist’s aspiration. “ He traverses both 
thereby,” says the Vrihdd*Aranydé:& Upanishad, “both 
merit and demerit.”. “The heart’s knot is broken,” says: 
the Mandakd;.“all doubts‘are split, and all‘his works 
perish.” The Katha Upanishad asserts that “there is‘no 
other way to salvation.” “Oh Parvati!” exclaims the . 
Kularnava; “except that Knowledge there is so other 
way to absorption.” =. \ . 
This'was the religion of the Vedanta as Vyasa and 
his disciples understood and. propagated it ; this was the . 
. religion that was pitted against Buddhism to wean away 
“philosophers from the enemy’s ranks, while Pourdnism 
undertook to wean away.the mass. Like Buddhism, it 
+ glso considered existence to be an evil,. separation from 
which was to both the final reward. The. method for 
obtaining release too was in both religions the same, 
namely, by -Buddhi or knowledge. The use of the under- 
standing was therefore held.by both to be superiorto the 
practice of deeds, for God was to be known only through 
the acute ,intéllect: constantly directed towards him by 
*men of penetrating Understandings. ‘In the Varunt’ 
Upanishad, when Bhrigu asks his father Varuna to 
make known to him God, the sage tells him: “That 
. Spirit whence all beings: are produced, that by which 
‘they live when born, that towards which they tend, and : 
that into which tliey finally pass seek thot to know, for 
that is Bruhmu ;” and “ seek him,” adds the philosopher, 
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“by profound. meditation» for devout cantemplation is: 
Bruhmu.” Perfect abstraction is next pronounced te-be 
‘superior to- the use of the understanding, for “whem. 
the senses and thé mind are at rest,” says tHe Vedanta, 
“and when ‘the understanding ig not occupied, that 
is the state for obtaining liberation ;” and again, 
“when the Yogi revounces all assistance from the under- 
standing, aud remains without the exercise of thought, 
he is fdenttfied with Bruhmu, and remains’ as the 
pure glass when the shadow has left ‘it.”? Though-he 
‘js still connected: with the affairs pf life, though he still 
eats .and. drinks, he is henceforth indifferent to the illu- 
sions which encotapass him, and -lives destitute. of pns- 
sions and affections, neither rejoicing in good nor sorrow-_ 
ing: in evil. He lives sinless ; for, “as water, wets not 
the leaf of the lotus, so sin touches not him who knows 
‘God;” and in such a state of perfection.as to stand in 
no further need of virtue, for “of what use can, be a’ 
winnowing: fan when the sweet southern wind is blow- 
ing,” All his meditations in this condition are: “Iam 
Bruhmu ; I am life ;?* “I am everlasting, perfect, per- 
fect in knowledge, free from change ; | am the self-exist- 
ent, the joyful, the undivided, and the one Bruhmu:” 
or rather,—“ Neither I am, nor.is ought mine, nor do 
L exist ;”, *O God ! I am nothing apart from thee.” ; 
But this knowledge of God is represented tis excessive- 
ly difficult of attainment ; so difficult in fact, that in the 
very Upanishads the greatest scholars acknowledge their 
utter inability to secure it. ‘‘ Whom dost thou worship ?” 
asks Ushwapati-in the Ch’handagya Upanishad of the 
six inquirers after divine knowledge who came to him for 
instruction, and one. answers “heayen,” another the‘ 
“sun,” the third “air,” the fourth “ether,” the fifth, 
“water,”. and the sixth the “earth:’” These- were the 
answers, not of ignorant men unlearned in the scriptures, 
but of sages who were, to quote the language’of the 
Upanishad, ‘‘deeply conversant with holy writ.” - In 
another place in the same Upanishad Narad, soliciting 
instruction from Sanutcumér, says of his previous studies 
“I have read the Rig Ved, the Yajur Ved, the Sam Ved, 
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“the Atharvdn the, fourth, the* Jtihdses, and the. Purans 
‘xx ; all these have 1 studied, yet do I only know the 
‘text and have no knowledge of.the soyl.” ‘A: religion so 
difficult was necessarily ‘impracticable for the multitude, 
who besides being unread were begirt with illusion. 
“The mass of illusion,” says the Vedanta, “forma the 
inconéeivable and unspeakable glory of God,’ for it is 
through illuston that His power is made manifest, It -is 
the mask with which the Deity covers Himself for His 
amusement, and “ it isthe producing cause of conscioué:, 
ness, of the understanding, of intellect; &c’” But 
Hlusion as each individuated being feels it is merely 
the’ absence of wisddm as darkness’ is nothing more 
than: the absence of light:. From it are begotten alt 
our. passions and affections, and: all the bonds that 
tether us to ‘life; and on account of: it only is the. 
human soul,- by some means not palpable, excluded 
from participatmg in .the divine nature, and subject to 
virtue: and vice, the’ passions and sensations, birth and 
death, and all the varied changes of this mortal state. 
‘It is this ‘that makes a man bélieve that appearances 
have'.a, real ¢xistence, that images and shadows are 
actnal realities, and that-not only this world really exists 
but that he himself is nothing more than, what’ he ap- 
pears. ‘It is this that makes God and soul, though: “con> 
substantial with each other, appear as distinct “as light 
and shadow.” Asa small cloud before the eye, though 
insignificant in itself, is by its position large“enough “to- 
hide the sun, even so does this illusion screen the great 
’ Bruhmu from human understanding, and thus ‘obstruct 
the attainment of that knowledge which alone can pur: 
chase our emancipation: And this was, necessarily, +the 
position of the mgss. __ Siete ahs Wy ce 
Apart from the seekers of knowledge therefore, were 
those who loved works of. merit and performed thém, 
in the vain hope’ of compassing. the same -end by a differ- 
ent. way. “Knowledge and works both offer them- 
selvés to man, the wise chooses the. first despising the 
second, while the foot for the sake’ of enjoyment accepts 
what leads to fruition.” .‘The path of the latter is de- 
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clared to be full of darkness, and it is also longer and 
more circuitous, since “actions performed under the: in- 
fluence of illusions are followed by eight millions of 
births.’ The only course left to the aspirant, in fact, is 
to ascend step by step the arduous ladder of improvement, 
commencing with ‘the destruction of his sins, which 
secures to him a residence with the gods as his first re- 
wad. But in the heavens of the gods all enjoyment is 
.temporary, and destined to terminate sooner or later as 
thé deeds which they recompense may have been few or 
many. ‘All the regions between this (the earth) 
and the abode of Bruhmé, afford but a transient resi- 
dence,” says the Gita; and on its works being exhausted 
by enjoyment, the soul thus temporarily happy, returns 
again to the earth, but “with resulting influence of its 
former deeds,” that is, obtaining a higher place in life 
than it had before. This state of constant transmigra- 
tion gives to the lover of works a chance of obtaining the 
knowledge of Bruhmu, and, if it is attained, “having 
annulled by fruition other works which had bégun to 
have effect, and baving enjoyed the recompense and 
suffered the pains of good and bad actions, he, on 
the demise of the body, proceeds to a reunion with 
God ;” while the unsuccessful candidate, whose devotions 
are broken off by the general destruction of the universe 
canonly pass into a state of non-existence, not absorp- 
tion, remaining liable to’ be reproduced at any future 
renovation of the world, : a : 
_ The final results of the Vedanta, thus explained, are 
soaimless and unsatisfactory that itis scarcely to be- 
wondered at that its hold on the human heart was 
never very strong, Buddhism ‘expelled. from the 
country, and Vedantism so intricate to understand 
and so unstable to depend upon, what was left to the 
multitude but uncertainty and indecision? This fully 
accounts for their constant oscillation for ages between 
the different magnets that attracted them, and for the 
frequent revivals of the religions that were struck down, 
till rampant Pourdnism levelled everything before it and 
acquired a complete mastery over the popular mind. 


H 


THE GREAT WARS OF INDIA. 
XXXI—TIHE WARS OF SIVAJEE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
A. . 1646 6 1700. 3 


Wer tum now to notice the great convulsions which 
were caused by the Mahrattas in the Deccan: during the 
reigns of Shah Jehén and Aurungzebe. The country of 
the Mahrattas is mentioned in the sacred books of the 
Hindus as Mdharaéshtra, whence the name of the people 
is derived ; bunt for a long time they were better known 
by the familiar designation of Burgees, which was almost 
synonymous to that of ‘freebooters. They were not 
known at all as a political community till the time of 
' Sivajee, the grandson of Mélojee Bhonslé, who held a 

command of 5000 horse in the service of the Mahomedan 
Rajah of Almednugger, and was particularly dis- 
tinguished for his robberies. Like the rest of his family 

Sivajee imbibed an early love of adventure of the bandit 

type, and was suspected of sharing in all the more ex- 
tensive depredations committed in the Concan. These 
practices and his hunting expeditions made him familiar 
with every path and defile throughout the Ghats, atid also 
well acquainted with their wild inhabitants ; and .with 
knowledge and adherants of this description’ he soon 
found fitting work for himself. He firat acquired posses- 
sion of a hill-fort, named Torn, on the southwest of Poona, 
and then, usurping a jaghire which had been held by his 
father, Shahjee, under the government of Beejapore, 
gradually extended his power. Finally, he found himself 
strong enough to revolt against Beejdpore,’and then, 
surprising the governor of North Concan, took possession 
of that country. aaa 

. He now began to amplify his plans of aggrandisement, 
and, assassinating a Hindu Rajéh, who held the hilly 
country south of Poona, from the Ghats to’ ¢he Krishtna, 
seized upon his territory. When Aurungzebe, then prince, 
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came to the Deccan, in 1655, Sivéjee affected to be a 
servant of the Mogul government, and, making his sub- 
* mission, obtained a confirmation of his possessions. He 
néxt murdered Afzul Khan, who was sent against him 
from Beejapore, and then overran all the country near 
the Ghats, and took possession of the hill-forts. The 
king of Beejépore afterwards took the ficld against 
him in person, but was not able to remain there long ; 
and, when peace was concluded with Sivajee, he was 
left in possession of all his conquests. 
The troops of Sivajee already numbered 50,000 foot 
and 7000 horse, and he now ventured to seek open rup- 
ture with the Moguls and ravaged all the country up to 
Aurungdébad. Shaisté Khén was sent to operate against 
him, and occupied Poona ; but Sivéjee surprised him 
there at night, wounded him, eut to pieces his son and 
many of his attendants, and then ran off; after which 
he plundered Surat. The inroads into the Mogul domi- 
nions now became very frequent ; but what exasperatéd 
Aurungzebe most was a maritime exploit by which some. 
. Mogul ships conveying pilgrims’to Mecca were captured. 
A large army under Jai Sing was sent to chastise Sivajee 
for these offences ; whereupon he hastened, to surrender 
himself, professing the humblest contrition and fidelity. 
Sivdéjee and his son Sambajee were now taken under 
escort to Delhi, under general promises of advancement 
in the imperial service ; but the reception they received 
from Aurungzebe was so cold and haughty that the 
- Mahratta chief was deeply chagrined, and, returning 
scorn for scorn, left the presence. It is said that the 
daughter of Aurungzebe betrayed a love for the daring 
adventure—and that Sivajee having demanded her 
hand was ordered out of the palace. Perceiving that 
his motions*were watched, Sivajee met deceit by deceit, 
and at last contrived to escape together with his son, in 
hampers used.for the conveyance of sweetmeats; after 
which he passed on to Mathooraé, and thence to the 
‘Deccan, Once more at large he did not cease to ply the 
Moguls with affected professions of fidelity ; and. ob- 
tained peace with Aurungzebe: on very favorable terms, 
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the Emperor being equally anxious to quiet his suspi- 
cions. A large portion of the territory before held by | 
him was. now restored, a new jaghire was granted to 
him in Bebar, and his title of Rajah was ackhowledged. 

After this Sivéjee turned his arms on Beejépore and 
Golcondé, both of which were compelled to pay tribute 
tohim. He then gave his own people a regular gov- 
ernment, and, though himself no better than a captain 
of banditti, introduced a system more strict and method- 
ical than was known to the Moguls. Aurungzebe could not 
look on all this with apathy, and schemed earnestly to 
entrap him again; but Sivdjee was too sagacious to be 
caught twice. A renewal. of war was‘the necessary 
consequence, and Sivajee anticipated it by surprising 
Singhar, a place near Poon4, which had formerly belonged 

» to him, and which he now recovered. He then ravaged 
the Mogul territories as far as Kandeish, and levied the 
chout, or tribute of one-fourth of the revenue, on the 
people. An army of 40,000 men was sent by Aurungzebe 
under Mohabet Khan to put a stop to these incursigns, ° 
and thoroughly pugs the Deccan. But Sivajee, 
grown bold by success, did not hesitate to meet it on the 
open field, and defeated a large detachment of 20,000 
men, after which Mohabet was recalled, Khan Jehan 
being appointed to succeed him. 

But Khan, Jehén. was not strong enough to. prosecute 
active hostilities against the Mahrattas; while Sjvdjee 
augmented ‘his power still further'by the conquest of 
Beejapore, after which he was crowned king at Raighur. 
He had now for sometime made no depredations on the 
Mogul territories, and this, being imputed to weakness, © 
encouraged the Moguls to enter and ravage the Mahratta 
country. They had soon reason to repent the act, for the 
Mahrattas retaliated by penetrating at oncd into Kan- — 
deish, Berar, and Guzerat, as far as Bareach, where 
they, for the first time, crossed the Nermudda, Aurung- 
zebe was baffled and distracted by these incessant raids, 
as Sivdjee, after devastating his fairest provinces, always 
sieceeded in screening himself behind his inaccessible 
hills. At this time Sivajee also personally conducted an ex- 
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pedition into the south of India; and, taking the 
fortresses of Jinjee and Vellore, recovered a jaghire in 
- Mysore which had belonged to his father. 

Much embarassment was caused to Sivajee after this 
by the desertion of his son Sambajee, who, having been 
punished by his father for his debaucheries, went over to 
the Moguls, and was played off by them against bis 


father. But Sambajee was only too glad to return when " 


he found Aurunzebe bent on keeping him a prisoner ; 
and, his son set at large, Sivdjee freely indulged himself 
again and again in invading and laying waste the 
Mogul provinces. He was recalled from these expedi- 
tions by the Rajéh of Beejapore, to aid him against the 
Mogul general Delere Khan, who had laid siege 
to his capital. The assistance asked for was cordially 
rendered, and for it Sivdjee received a large. price, 
namely, all the territory between the Toomboodra and 
the Krishtna, which materially augmented his power. . 
Having thus established the Mahratta kingdom Sivajee 
died in 1680, when Aurungzebe paid his memory a just 
tribute by exclaiming that “He was indeed a great 
gone and the only one who had the magnanimity to 
ound a new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring 
to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India.” His death 
gave rise to a contest for the throne between his two 
sons, Sambajee and Rajéram. .At last Sambajee suc- 
_ eeeded, and under him the Maharatta army attained arapid 
increase of strength and power. But the chief himself 
soon got entangled in his debaucheries, by . which fhe 
wealth of Sivajee was squandered and the fame of the 
Mabratta name tarnished. At this juncture Aurungzebe 
arrived personally in the Deccan, with the primary ‘ob- 
ject_ of reducing Beejapore and Golcond4, and the se 
’ condary object of capturing Sambajee. Beejdpore was 
first attacked by Prince A’zim, while Aurungzebe himself 
advanced to Ahmednugger. This gave Sambajee an 
opportunity to ravage the country in the Emperor's rear. 
‘The failure of A’zim compelled Aurungzebe to invest 
Beejapore in person, and the town being distressed for 


provisions was forced to yield, whereupon Aurungzebe _ 
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destroyed it completely, and abolished the monarchy 
with: Vandal rage. He had intermediately made peace 
with Golcondé, which was now broken withoué a 
pfetext, except that the king was denounced as a pro- 
tector’ of infidels. A brave defence of the place was 
meade for seven months, after which it was betrayed, 
When it was destroycd in the same manner as Beejapore, 
The effect of thuse conquests was to liberate the Pétans 
and mercenaries who had hitherto served the kings of 
“Beejapore and Golcondé, and to compel them to | 
join the Mahrattas or plunder on their own account ; and 
this gave rise to a train of vexations and disasters which 
followed Auringzebe to the grave. Sambajee, however, 
was early captured, having been surprized by one of the ; 
Mogul generals in one of his pleasure-houses, and wag” 
cruelly put to death by. Aurungzebe for having exasperated 
him’ by his blasphemy. . j 
The animosity of ‘the Mahrattas was now raised to 
high pitch ; but the overwhelming force of Aurungzebe 
shut out all* hopes of resistance, for the time., The, 
Emperor pressed his advantage by sending a detachment 
to besiege Raighur, where Sahoo, the infant son of 
Sambajee, had been proclaimed king, with Rajaram for 
regent. The fortress, after holding out for some months, 
was taken; upon which Rajaram escaped . to Jinjee, 
where he assumed the title of Rajah himself, Sdhoo having 
become a prisoner in the hands of the Moguls. Thus did 
the Mahrattas create an internal quarrel for themselves, at 
thé same time that they were sore beset by their exter- 
nal enemies. Aurungzebe despatched an army under 
Zulfikar Khén to reduce Jinjee ; but all the Mahratta - 
country rose up against the inyaders, and harassed them 
‘by desultory operations under independent leaders. 
Zulfikar Khan was absolutely unable to de anything, 
and reported to the Emperor that his army was in- 
‘sofficient to invest, far less to reduce, a place so strong” 
ag. Jinjee. “A fresh army was thereupon sent under 
' Prince Kambaksh to co-operate with Zulfikar ; but the 
generals fell. out with each other, and no progress was 
‘qnade. The quarrel at last, assumed such proportions 
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that the prince was placed under restraint by Zilfikar, 
upon which Aurungzebe moved southward ‘in person, 
exptessing his total disapproval of Zulfikar’s pne- 
ceedings. Kaémbaksh was released by Aurunzebe ; but the’ 
sole command of the army was ‘left with Zulfikar, a 
discontented chief who, to some extent, was also dis: 
affected. He renewed.the siege, but so protracted the 
operations as to raise the indignation of Aurungzebe-;. 
when, to avoid being recalled with disgrace, the capture : 
of Jinjee was effected, but’ not till Rajaram had received 
fair time for escape. Shortly after Rajarame died, and. 
was succeeded first by a, son named Sivajee II, and 
. afterwards by another son, named Sambajee II, both 
. under the regency of his widow Téré Bye. Sahoo, the 

rightful rajah, was still a prisoner with the Moguls, and 

was not released till a later day, when A’zimooshan and 

Bahadur Shéh contended for the throne. - ” ; 


XXXIL—THE SUBSEQUENT MAHRATTA WARS. , 
~ A. D. 1700 TO 1720, 


Tae genius: of Sivajee formed the Mahrattas into a 
nation: The persistent efforts of Aurungzebe and his 
successors to stamp them out animated them with one 
spirit, and made the nation powerful in spite of every op-. 
position raised to prevent it. The death of Rajérém 
did not in any way affect the plan-devised by Aurungzebe 
for reducing the country; and in four or five years he 
succeeded in capturing all the principal forts which had 
been held by the Mahrattas, But the entire nation was 
now banded together, and began to multiply as the Mogul. 
armies began to decrease, Several detachments appeared | 
under independent leaders, and, after defeating Zulfikar 
Khan in the Deccan, they spread over Malwa, and even 
entered-Guzerdt. Their predatory incursions were every- 
where felt, as*the towns were pillaged and the fields 
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burnt.down. In a short time they began to ‘recover the 
forts which the Moguls had taken from them; and the 
Mogul grand-army, réduced to the greatest distress, was 


“at last obliged to retreat to Ahmednugger, ina state of 


complete exhaustion. ; ae 
The opportune death of Aurungzebe at this moment 

still further aided the Mahratta cause, by brihging on a 

fierce contest for succession between the princes Modzzim 


. and A’zim. A bloody battle decided the struggle in 


favour.of the former, who succeeded under the title of 
Bahédur Shah ; but he had still to fight with Kambaksh, 
who had intermediately revolted. When these troubles 
were ended, Bahadur Shah proceeded deliberately against 
the Mahrattas, and commenced by taking up the side of 
Taré Bye and Sambajee II against Séhoo, the rightful 
heir, who, hitherto a prisoner in the hands of the Moguls, 
had been set at liberty by Prince A’zim. But the na- 
tional cause under Sahoo was strongly maintained, and 
was eventually triumphant; and peace had to be con- 
eluded with him upon terms which permitted the levy of 
the chout by the Mahrattas in the Deccan, it being only 
stipulated that it should be collected by the agents of 
the Mogul government without the interference of thie 
Mabrattas. 
These conditions were subsequently evaded when 
Chin Kilich Khan succeeded to the government of the 
Deccan. The internal feud of the Mahrattas was still 
raging with gteat bitterness, and Kilich fomented it by 
helping the weaker side. But he was soon removed 
from his post, and was succeeded by Hossein Ali, when 
the wind veered again, and the Maharattas taking the 
offensive, ravaged the Mogul territories as they had done 
before, and seizing upon villages within Mogul limi 
turned them into sallying centres whence they plundere 
the adjoining districts. A strenuous effort.was made by 
the Mogul Government to repress these inroads, and a 
strong detachment was sent: to' oppose Dabéri, the prin- 
cipal leader of the Mahrattas, who retreated before it in 
regular Mahratta.fashion, dispersing ‘his forces in small. 
parties in the hilly country, to re-unite again wherever: 
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the Mogul army found it most cifficu't to. re-assemble in 
strength. The result was that the Mogul detachment 
nvas cut up, not even one person being allowed to escape 
till. he was stripped of his horse, arms, and cloths, This 
virtually terminated the Mahratta war. The Moguls 
were now only too glad to come to terms, and Hossein 
Ali concluded a treaty acknowledging Sihoo’s rivht over 
the whole territory formerly: possessed by Sivajee, with 
the, addition of alllater conquests. He further restored to 
him all the forts which the Beals had taken and had not 
yet given back ; recognized the right of the Mahrattas to 
levy chout over the whole of the Deccan; and engaged, on 
belialf of the Mogul Government, to make a further payment 
of one-tenth of the revenue under the name of Sirdesmuki. 
In return Sdhoo agreed to pay a tribute of ten lakhs of 
rupees to the Emperor, and to furnish a contingent of 
15,000 horse to preserve the tranquillity of the country. 
‘The treaty was so disgraceful that Ferokshere refused: 


_ to ratify it; but, ratified or not, the Mahrattas were 


quite able t» enforce the concession they had extorted. 


The subsequent consolidation of the Mahratta power 
was effected by Baldjee Viswanath, the minister ot Sahoo, 
and tho founder of the Bréhman dynasty of the Peishwés, 
a title previously created by Sivajee himself. After the 
death of Ferokshere, Baldjec obtained from Mahomed 
Shah the ratification of the treaty concluded by Hossein 
Ali, while he also destroyed .all opposition to Sahoo’s 
authority by the adherants of Sambajee Il. For these 
‘garvices Balajee was made Peishwa, and, being succeeded. 
‘in the office by an able son, Bajee Rao I, the Mabhratta 
‘power was by them thoroughly consolidated. Sahoo’s 
“right over the whole of the Mahratta country was now 
sacknowledged even by Sambajee IT, who agreed to be- 
‘gome rajah of Kolépore, which, with the adjacent country, 
«was made over to him. 


‘ 


3 é : 
XXXIIEL—RISE OF THE, SIKH POWER IN THE PUNJAB, 
A. D. 1709 To 1716. 


THE most important event of the reign of Bahadur 
Shah was the development of the Sikh _community, 
which led to a war with the Punjab. The original 
appearance of this pecp!e was as n religious sect, not 
* seeking any political position or authority, Its founder 

was Nénak, a disciple of Kabir, who flourished towards 

the end of .the fifteenth century, and maintained that 
the worship of God was not affected by the distinctions 
of race and creed, afd that necessarily the devotidns of 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan were equally efficacious. 
This universal toleration contributed very much to in: 
crease the number of his followers, which in time at- 
tracted the notice of the Mahomedan Government, by 
whom the eighth guru*in succession was persecuted ‘and 
ut to death, in the reien of Jehangire. - Baptised in 
; Flood the Sikhs, who had -hitherto been very inoffen- 
sive, now changed their character ; and, taking up arms 
under Hur Govirid, their ninth guru, gave. much trouble 
to their rulers, till they were eventually expelled from 
the ‘neighbourhood of Lahore and kept confined withia 

.the northern mountains. 

In the seventeenth century Guru Govind, the grand- 
son of Hur Govind, formed them into a religious and 
military commonwealth, and laid down for. their 
guidance a religious and lehal code. They continued, 
as before, to admit all converts without reference to race 
distinctions ; but cach convert had now to take the vow 
of’ a soldier and adopt a soldier’s life. The followers of. 
Garu Govind thus came daily to increase in hardihood ; 
but, being stili’unequal to the Mahomedans, were, after . 
a long struggle, defeated by them, while all their 
strongholds were captured. ‘The mother and children of 
Guru Govind were killed by the victors, and his migs- 
fortunes so told on him that he was at last obliged to 
accept a small command in the Mogul service, 

Guru Govind was murdered bya private enemy ; but 
his religious belief survived him. In the reign of 

* 
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Bahadur Shah the chief of the Sikhs was Bandu, an 
ascetic, who called upon his followers to come out of 
their retreat, and overran the east of the Punjéb, com- 
mitting the greatest atrocities. The Mahomedan mos-: 
ques were destroyed and the mooldhs ‘butchered ; whole. 
towns were massacred, including women and children ; 
and the dead bodies everywhere were cast to birds and 
beasts of prey, to be devoured. Grown. bolder by these 
depredations they even. ventured to attack the governor 
of Sirhind, and defeated him in a pitched battle, after 
which they passed eastward as far as Sahdrunpore, their. 
entire route being marked by blood. At this last place 

- they received a check, which obliged them to fall back. 
upon the country beyond the Sutledge, between Loo- 
diana and the mountains; but, unable to remain idle 
long, they again appeared to ravage the country on the 
one side up to Lahore, atfd on the other as far as Delhi. 
This last imroad drew out Bahadur. Shah in person 
against them; and he succeeded in driving them. back 
with great slaughter to their bills, while Bandu, who 
sought refuge in a fort, was vigorously besieged. The 
fort was eventually taken ; but, a desperate sally having 
been made by the garrison, Bandu effected his escape. 
A detachment was now especially employed to watch the 
Sikhs, and their depredations were in this way checked 
to some extent fur a time. 

They again mustered strong in the reign of Ferokshere, 
when Bandu was able to defeat the imperial troops, and 
ravaged the same extent of country as before. An army 
waa sent against them under Abdoos Summud, by whom 
they were repeatedly defeated, and Bandu and his chief 
adherants made prisoner. These were paraded through the 
streets all the way to Delhi, and were there cruelly put 
to death—-Bandu being torn to pieces with hot pincers. 
The rest were hunted down every where like wild beasts ; 
and this deferred the consolidation of the Sikh power to 
a later ere. Under the house of Timour the Sikhs never 
floprished to the same extent as they did after its decline, 

_during- which eventful period, in the general scramble for 


ap 
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power among all comers, they formed themselves into a 
great nation, and established an independent kingdom. 
This career of aggrandisement was opened -by a chief 
named Charat Sing, was pursued with still greater suc- 
cess by his son Maha Sing, and-was finally completed by 
the great Runjeet. 


XXXNIV.—THE INVASION OF NA/‘DIR SIIA‘’H. 
A. D. 1738-39. 


Tar death of Bahadur Shah was followed by a civil 
contest between his four sons, the eldest of whom sue- 
ceeded to the throne under the title of Jehandar Shah, 
After a reign of eighteen months he was deposed in. 
favor of his nephew, Ferokshere, who reigned six years, 
‘Then followed the brief reign8 of Refia-ad-Derjat and 
Refia-ad-Dowlé, the first of three months and the second 
of afew days ; after which Mahomed Shéh, the grand- 
son of Bahadur, was made king. During these dissen- 
sions the imperial power was very much curtailed; the 
governors of provinces assuming independence ; among 
whom were Asiph Jah, the Viceroy of the Deccan, who 
had assumed the name of Nizim-al-moolk, and Sédat 
Ali Khan, the Governor of Oude. ‘The Mahrattis also 
extended their conquests and tributary exactions in 
northern and western Hindustdén, and, founding the 
houses of Scindia, Holkar, and the Guicowéar, .carried 
their depredations to the very gates of Agra. 

The confusion throughout the period was so great that 
the authority exercised by the crown, even where it was 
acknowledged, was virtually nominal. This was observed 
by Nadir Kooli, otherwise called Nadir Shak, the great- 
est warrior of Persia, who was at this moment engaged 
in repressing the Ghiljis of Afghd4nistén, and in recon- 
quering Kandahar from them. It is said that he was 
invited oyer to India by the disaffected omréhs-of Delhi, 
among whom was Nizdm-al-moolk, who expected to 
secure for himself the Viceroyalty of India under the 
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Persian throne. The plea of the invasion. was. the 
indifference of the Court of Delhi to the request, 
of N&dir for the -scizure or expulsion from “India . 
of some Afghan chiefs who had fled thither from Ghazni. 
It was the plea of the wolf against the lamb, for the 
Indian Government, even if it had wished it, was not 
strong enough to comply with the demand. Nadir also 
complained that a special-envoy sent by him with’ the 
above representation’ had, with his whole retinue of 
chiefs and followers, been killed by the governor 
of Jellalabad. But this complaint was also idle, 
because the governor of Jellélabad was, at this time, 
virtually independent of the puppet-sovereign of Delhi. 
The invader commenced his march from Kandahar. 
via Kabool, Jellalabad, and Peshawar, at the head of an 
army estimated by some at 160,000, and by others at 
70,000 men. Ali opposition on the route was easily 
_ overcome by him, and the Indus crossed by the. end of 
1738. Mahomed Shah moved to Karnal to oppose him 
with an army of 150,000 horse and some irregular in- 
fantry, and was there joined by Sadat Khan, one of the 
conspirators against his authority, with 30,000 men. 
An attempt on the part of the Persians to intercept 
Sadat Khan and his forces brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement, .The Mogul 
army was divided into three bodies and extended a great 
length on the field, which gave to Mahqmed Shab an 
assurance of victory. But Nadir was used-to greater 
odds, had a contempt for the enervated soldiers of India, 
and was besides certain of traitors in the Indian camp. 
He was therefore very. far from being disheartened at 
_ the opposition which had been improvised. The attack 
was commenced by the Persians with wild impetuoysity; 
but, a spirited resistance being offered, the first, shock. - 
was equally violent on both sides. Dowrén, the general - 
of Mahomed Shah, was well skilled in the art of war, 
and kept.his ground with an obstinacy by which Nadir 
was all but defeated. But, unfortunately for the Mogul 
army, Dowrdf was soon killed, and then everything 
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was quickly thrown into confusion, both by. treachery | 
and dena The loss of the Moguls was so great that 
Mahomed, though still unsubdued, put the best face on - 
the matter and hastened to throw himself on the cle- 
mency of the invader, preferring to trust an 6pen enemy 
than the specious friends by whom he was surrounded. 
He was received by Nadir with great courtesy, and 
assured that’ it was not his intention to deprivé him of 
the throne of his ancestors, Nadir’s only demands were: 
that the expenses of the expedition be paid, ‘and time 
given to his fatigued army to refresh themselves in 
Delhi. The army accordingly marched into Delhi and 


- occupied it, every precaution being taken by Nadir for 


the preservation of discipline among them, and for the 
protection of the people. ; 

The compensation in money asked for was twenty-five: 
crores of rupees; and this liad to be raised*by the 
magistrates by a general tax proportioned to the wealth - 


’ of each inhabitant. Great general dissatisfaction was the 


consequence, which was further increased by an oute 
break of famine caused by all communication with the 
country having been cut off. A petty squabble for rice 
and fowl between the dealers and sume Persian soldiers 
increased to a quarrel, upon which the dealers, being 
forcibly deprived of their articles, gave out that Nadir 
had.ordered a general pillage ; and, when some of ‘the 
inhabitants proclaimed afterwards that Nadir was dead, 
the hatred’ of the mob broke forth in full fury, and 
several of the Persian soldiers were killed. Nadir, 
attempting to quell the tumult, was assailed with stones, 
arrows, and firearms from the houses, and one of the 
chiefs who accompanied him was killed by a pistol-shot, 
at his side. ‘This enraged him so much that,he ordere@ 


’ the cavalry to clear the streets, and the musketeers to 


seour the terraces and commence a general massacre of 
the inhabitants. The order was rigidly carried out, and 
itis said that some 100,0¢0 or 150,000 persons were 
slain, Nadir. passing the time in gloomy silence in the 
little mosque of Rokn-u-Dowlé. His countenance .wae 
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so dark and terrible that none ventured to approach him, 
till at last Mahomed Shah, accompanied by some of his 
omrahs, took courage to present themselves. Nadir 
sternly asked them what they wanted; upon which 
Mahomed Shah burst into tears, while the nobles with 
once voice beseeched him to spare the city. The open 
sword in his hand was now sheathed. “For the sake of 
the prince Mahomed I forgive,’ exclaimed Nadir, and 
.80 perfect was the discipline of his army that the order 
stopping the massacre was at once obeyed. . 

But the hands that were forbidden to slay were not 
prohibited to rob: Nadir’s sole object in.coming to 
- India was to enrich himself and his followers, and the 
pillage of the city was leisurely continued. All the 
-wealth in the imperial treasury, the peacock-throne, the. ° 
royal ward-robe and armoury were seized upon ; the 
wealth of the great nobles was next as freely appro- 
priated ; and, last of all, contributions were levied from 
the people with every species of cruelty. Great numbers 
of the inhabitants succumbed under the effects of the. 


". usage they received; people ,suspected of concealing 


their wealth were brutally tortured ; and-many died with 
their own hands to avoid insult-'and misery. The gates 
of the city were shut during these days of outrage and 
oppression, and. famine added poignancy to the other 
afflictions suffered by the inhabitanjs. An actor now 
came forward and exhibited a play which tickled the 
fancy of the invader. “ What dost thou want to be.. 
done for thee ?” enquired Nadir of the playwright. “Oh 
king!.command the gates to be opened that the poor 
may not perish”; and that which the tears and groans. of 
~ the multitude could not extort, was conceded to the 
nquest of g buffoon. : 
' Nadir marched out of Delhi after a residence in it of 
fifty-eight days, carrying with him spoils amounting in 
money: to nine millions sterling, besides several millions 
in gold, silver, and jewellery. Large territorial con- 
-cessions were also made to him, including Kabool, Tatta, 
and part of Méoltan. [Before retiring from India he is 
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said to have spat on the beards: of two of the great 
chiefs*who had betrayed their country by inviting him, 
namely, the Nizim-al-moolk and Sddat Ali. They re- 
solved to kill themselves and wipe out the insult ; and 
Sadat Ali actually did so. But the Nizém, the colder 

_ Villain of the two, survived both his disgrace and his 
rival, to found the independent sovereignty of Hyderabad 
in the Deccan. Another account says that Sadat Khén — 
killed himself, because Nadir had spoken to him in terms 
of great severity about the collection of the peishcush 
demanded by him from the merchants. 

The exit of the invader from India was marked by 
scenes of devastation and misery as fearful as those-, 
which had distinguished his onward course. He charac- 

" ‘terized himself correctly when he said that he had been 

sent by God against the nations whom He had -de- 

termined to visit in His wrath. : 





XXXV.—THE BATTLE OF PA'NIPUT. ° 
A. D. 1761, 


Tue Mahrattds attained the zenith of their power 
during the administration of Bala Rao, the son of Bajee 
Réo J. The power of Nadir Shah had struck Bajee 
Rao with amazement, and, after the retreat of the invader, 
he determined so to consolidate the Mahratta power, as 
to make it the first in India. The same policy was 
followed.by his successor Balé Rao, and between them 
two they succeeded in organizing a large, well-paid, and 
well-mounted army, in the place of the predatory bands 
which had hitherto represented the Mahratté power. To 
this army was added a train of artillery surpagsing that’ uf 
the Moguls, and, the whole authority of the nation being 
now wielded by the Pershwd, it was soon felt by the 
surrounding states to he virtually irresistable. The 
frontiers of the Mahratté empire came thus to be extend- 
ed to the Himélay4s. on the north and the Indus on the 
northwest, and nearly to the extremity of the peninsula 
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on the south, all the territory within these limite*which | 
did not actually belong to them being foreed to pay tri- + 
bute. .The reign of the Moguls had already become 
nominal ;" it was tolerated ouly dn payment of the chout: 
and it would in a few years have been altogether set 
aside but for the appearance of a fresh foreign enemy, 
with whom the, Mahomedans hastened to make conimon — 
cause in defence of their existence. _ 7 
_ This foe was A‘hmed Shah Dooréni, a general of Nadis, 
whom he succeeded as king of K4bool, Tatta, and Mool- 
tan. Five distinct expeditions were conducted by him 
-into India. .The first was undertaken in 1747, and cou- 
_. templated the conquest of the Punjab. It was resisted 
vigorously by his namesake A’hmed, the heir-apparent 
of Delhi ; and a disastrous accident—the explosion of a”. 
magazine—having occurred: in the Afghén camp, the 
Doorani chief was compelled to draw off his troops and 
retire. The second invasion was attempted in 1749; but 
on'this occasion the invader was bought off by the gover- 
nor -of Mooltéu, who offered him the revenue of four 
distrigts in the Panjab, which he accepted. The buibe, . 
however, was not sufficient to satisfy him long ; and » - 
third invasion in 1751 resulted in the formal conquest 
and annexation of the Punjab. : 

Shortly after this the emperor A‘hmed was deposed and 
blinded by Ghazioodeen, the grandson of Asiph J&h, 
who now swayed the destinies of the enipire’ as Vizier, 
and by whom a grandson of Béhddur Shah was raised: 
to the throne, under the’name of Alumgire II. Not — 
‘content with this Ghézioodeen also seized by deceit the . 

erson of the Doordéni governor of the Punjab, in the 

ope of reannexing that province. to the empire; and, 
this led to {he fourth invasion of. India by A‘hmed Shah, 
in 1754, and to the occupation of Delhi. All the horrors 
of Nadir’s invasion were repeated: on this occasion, 
mainly because A‘hmed,-less cruel than Nadir, had not 
the same command over his troops, and could not prevent 
them ‘from giving full exercise to their rapacity and. 
violence. The’ place which suffered most was Delhi; and 


K 
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next to it Mathoor’, where, during she height of a reli- 


gious festival,-a general massacre was made, in which a 
large number of inoffensive people were slain. An ex- 
tension of operations in the direction of Oude and Agra 
was contemplated, but a mortality breaking out among 
the Afghans enforced their retreat. : 

The retreat of A’amed Doordni brought no peace to 
Delhi, as it restored to it all ita internal feuds and distur- 
bances. The invader had appointed Nujecb-al-Dowl4, 
a Rohilla chief, commander-in-chief of the empire, intend- ” 
ing that he should. act as a counterpoise to the power of 
Ghazioodeen ; but the latter upset the whole arrangement . 
by calling in the Mahrattas to assist him. This was just 
the introduction the Mahrattds were: waiting for. They 
advanced upon Delhi with alacrity to support the vizier, 
laid siege to the town and took it, and. compélled Nujeeb- 
al-Dowlé to fly. They then proceeded to the Punjab and 
recovered possession of it, and concerted with Ghézioo- 
deen a plan for the conquest of Oude. 

The last scheme was frustrated by the fifth invasion 


of A’hmed Shah,. in 1760; and further confusion, was 


ereated by the simaltaneous murder of A'lumgire IT by 
Ghazioodeen. Shah‘A’lum, the heireapparent, was then 
absent in Bengal, and the operations against the Afghans 
were therefore carried 6n without any ostensible head to 
direct them. Very little in fact was done by the Moguls 
to oppose the invaders ; and Ahmed Shah again occu- 
pying Delhi laid the city under heavy contributions, the 
collection of which was enforced with such rigour and 


_eruelty that the inhabitants took up arms in despair. 


This Ied to another massacre which lasted for seven days, 
after which the stench of the dead compelled the in- 
vaders to retire. 7 : 
They now proceeded against the Mahrattas, who were 
nearly 30,000 strong in Upper India, but divided into 
two bodies located at a distance from each other, and 
commanded separately by Janokijee Scindia and Mul- 


har Réo Holkar. The hatred of the people towards the 


Mahrattés kept them in such ignorance of the move- 
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ments of the Doorani that both ‘the divisions were 


successively surprised, by him, defeated, and almost wholly 
destroyed. Pay : 
The ruler of the ‘Mabrattds at this time was, Bald 


-Rao, who led an easy life, the affiiirs of government 


being managed by Sudéseo Bhéo,’ his home-minister ” 
and commander-in-chief in the Deccan. ‘The conquest 
of Hindustan having been determined upon by him, the. 
operations had been entrusted to Raghoonath Rao, -. 
commonly galled Raghoba, aided hy Mulbér Réo and 
Janokijee Scindia “acting under him, * They , had 
been so far successful that several conquests were” made 
and chout in all -places enforced ; but the army under 
Raghob4 falling into arrears of pay, became mutinious, 
which compelled him to return to the Deccan. ‘The 
management of Raghobaé was thereupon adversely criti- 
cised by the Bhéo, a Mahratta army being always expect- 
ed to find its own pay; and, as Raghoba resented the 
remarks levelled against him, the return expedition’ into 
Hindustan had to be commianded by the Bhdo himself. 
who egrried’ Viswas Rao, the son of Balé Rao, with him 


as nominal commander. 


A‘hmed Shah Doordni was cantoned on the banks of 
the Ganges when he heard of the advance of Sudéseo 
Bhdo ; and, as the Mahrattés made no secret of their 
wish to conquer the whole of [lindustan and -extirpate 
the Mahomedans, he was there jomed, not only by 
Nujeeb-al-Dowlé, but by all the Patan and Rohilla 
chiefs, with their forces. Even the Nawdb of Oude, 
hitherto the least favorably disposed towards A’hmed 
Shéh, was prevailed upon by Nujeeb-al-Dowla .éo join 


“the Doorani cause, on the plea that it would be impro- 


per for himy as a Mahomedan either to join the Mahrat- 
tas in their war against the Mahomedans, or to remain 
indifferent: apd thus the cause of A’hmed Shah became as 
that of the Mahomedans against the Hindus, the war as- 
suming the character of one for nationality and faith, 
The Bhao, on his side, was joined by Surya Mul, the 
chief of the Jéts, who brought a reinforcement of 30,000 
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men; but Sudaseo exercised his 


authority so offensively that ‘ 


not only Surya Mul, but even his own Mahratta generals, 
were Very soon’ disgusted with his Bréhman pride. * The 


advics of both Mulhér Réo an 


dSurya Mul was that the 


operations against the -Afghéns be confined at the outset. 


. Mahfattds. But the Bhio, 


reputation as a warrior, rej 


‘simply to-harassing them in the usual Mahratté. fashion, 
‘till the return of the hot weather compelled them to 
.retire of themselves, leaving 


an easy conquest to the 
being anxious to obtain , 
ected the suggestion with 


haughtiness,* remarking tauntingly of Mulhér Réo that 
he had outlived his activity and understanding, and of: 
Surya Mul that he was only a zemindér. from whom 


greater courage was not to be 


expected. Surya Mul was 


80 angry that he wished to desert at once; but’ Mulhar 
Rao dissuaded’ him from doing go, at the same time that 


"he despised to resent tie insul 


Agra was first occtipied, by 


It offered to himself. 
Suddseo Bhao, and after 


it Delhi, the latter being retained as the capital on 
which the throne of the Mahrattdés was to be established. 
The Afghans - simultaneously occupied Anupshubur. 


Affecting a moderation he d 


id not actually entertain, 


the Bhao now, proposed to settle differences amicably, 


and offered the Doordnis . 
Afghénistin and Léhore, if 


all the country between 
they would march back to 


their own country in peace, leaving the rest of Hindus- 
tan to be occupied by the Mahrattds. But the offer was 


not an honest one, and nothin: 


g came of the negocigtions, 


as neither party would agree to the sovereign name 


being arrogated by the other. 
From Anupshuhur the: un 


ited Afghan and Moslem 


army marched out to Shah-derd, on the banks of the« 


Junina, but found the river to 


be impassable during the 


rains. The total strength of the army amounted to 


41,800 horse and 38,000 foot, 


with. 70 or 80 pieces of 


cannon and a great number of rockets. ‘There was also 


a large number of irregulars 


attached to the chmp, who 


accompanied it mainly for plunder. The Hindu army 
was somewhat less numerous, counting 55,000 horse and 
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15,000 foot, with 200 pieces of cannon and rockets... It. 
included 15,000 Pindaris, or freebooters, who were led” 
by their own chiefs, and two or three thousand hors 
headed by the Rahtore and Gutchw4 vakeels. - 7 
As ‘soon as the river fgjl, the Shah’s army began to 
cross the Jumna between fording and swimming over it, 
‘and it took the men two days for all to pass ever. Had the 
Bhao boldly attacked them at this juncture ‘he would 
probably have defeated thtm But he did not do so, con-. 
tenting himself by merely moving forward to.meet them. 
For sometinre after there was* nothing but skirmishing, . 
till the Mahrattas came up to Paniput.and entrenched 
’ themselves, ,The Shah, doubting his ability to attack - 
them, followed their example, encamping at about eight. | 
miles from them, where he also entrenched himself. 
The’ precautions taken by the-two parties were however 
very dissimilar. Unlike Mahratté fashion generally, 
Suddseo Bhéo dug a ditch fifty feet wide and twelve feet 
deep around his camp, and raised a rampart which was 
mounted with cannon ; while the Shéh simply surrounded 
his camp-with a breast-work of prostrate timber: An 
attempt was made at this stage to cut off thé supplies - 
of jhe Shah’s army, but was entirely defeated.. The 
Mahrattas' succeeded better in the bold attacks they 
made every now and then against the Afghdn camp. 
In onéof these the Holkar, at fhe head of 15,000 horse 
broke into the midst of the Afghan entrenchment and cut 
down 2000 men ; in another Bulwant Réo assailed, the 
Abdali's vizier in the gpen field, and 3000 of the Rohillés 
. Who came to the rescue fell’ before Bulwant was slain, 
But these petty advantages were more than made up by 
~the vjligaace with which the Shéh watched" his enemies, 
who were sq beset that a preat scarcity of provisions’ 
and forage was soon felt in their camp, which in a 
manner compelled- the Bhéo to commence, the fight. 
The armies were drawn up in divisions, the Mahratié 
divisions being eight in number, namely, those under 
(1) Ibrahim Khén Gardee, (2): Amajee Guicowér, (3) 
Seo: Deo Patul, (4) Saddseo Bhao and Viswas Réo, (5) 
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Jeswant Réo Poar, (6) Shumsere Bahadoot, (7) Mulhar 
Réo, and (8) Janokijee Scindia. The Doorani divisions 
were eleven, namely, those under (1) the Shah himself, 
(2) Berkhordar Khan, (3) A’meer Beg. (4) Doondy Khan, 
(5) Hafiz Réhmut Khan, (6) A’hmed Khan Bungaish, (7) 
the Grand-Vizier, (8) the Nawab of Oude, (9) Nujeeb-al- 
Dowla; (10) Shah Pussund Khan, and (11) the division’ 
of the Persian. musketeers. ‘The action was commenced 
by Ibrahim Khan Gardee attacking the divisions of 
Doondy Khan and [Hafiz Rahmut Khan. Ibrahim was 
well supported by A’majee Guicowdr, and ‘the contest 
was obstinate till the Rohillas prevailed. The Bhéo and 


’ Viswas Rao next charged the grand-vizier, while 


. Nujeeb-al-Dowl4 was opposed by his” mortal enemy, 


Janokijee Scindia. -After this the action became 
general, and great prodigies of valor were displayed on 
both sides.. The close and violent attack lasted for 
nearly an hour, during which the combatants on both 
sides fought promiscuously with spears, swords, battle- 
axes, and even daggers. “Hur! Hur! Mahddeo !” 
was the Mahratta-cry of defiance; and terribly was it 
answered by the fanatic cry of “ Deen ! Deen!” which we, 
in our day, have so often heard in India. At last Vigwas’ 
Rao was killed, upon which the whole Mahratté ‘army was 
so disspirited that it fled at full speed from the field, 
leaving on it heaps of the slain.. A’hmed Shah rode 
round the field the following morning and counted: thirty- 
twogheaps of the dead, besides which all ditches and 
jungles around jit, and to a considerable distance from it, 
were full of them. The chiefs who escaped destruction. 
were Mulhaér Rao, Améajee Guicowdr, and Seo Deo 
Pétul. Holkér alone, it was thought, did now put, forth” 


‘his whole strength in the fight, because of the insults 


he had received from the Bhao. He left the field just 
after the Bhao had pierced into the thickest of the fight, 
where he made amends for every misbehaviour and mistake 
by dying a soldiers’s death, ‘this headless trunk .be- 
ing found hacked with innumerable. wounds. The 
superior generalship of Holkar enabled him to extricate 
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-his party when all was lost, and to fly without being 
pursued. . The Mahratté power was by this defeat com- 
pletely broken for the time, fhough not altogether an-, - 
nihilated ; while the Mogul power was both broken and 
extinguished for ever, its vast territories being split up 

into petty states. Ata later period the Mahrattdg were 
again able .to recover Delhi for Shah’ A’lum ;,but not 

_ long after he fell into the hands of Golam Kadir, a 
Rohilla, by whom he was ‘blinded, Again was Delhi 
taken by the Mahrattés under Scindia, and the person of 
Shah A’lum secured, which enabled them to arrogate the 
-supreme authority in India, till Delht wis taken by the 
English-in 1803, and the farce finally terminated. 


XXXVL—THE SIRUGOLES ,BETWEEN THE ENGLISH" AND TUE 
FRENCH. « 

‘a. D. V746 TO 1761: y 

. Tux English settlement of Madrdéspdtam, or Madras, 
on the Coromandel, Coast, was founded, with the permission 
of the king of Golconda, in 1639. The French settle- 
ment of Pondicherry was of later growth, having been 
originally founded at Alamparva in 1678, and afterwards 
more vigorously established at Pondicherry in 1683. As 
the distance between the rival settlements was about one 
hundréd miles only, it was not very long before the 
¢wo nations found themselves. involved in perpetual 
contests with each other in the east as in the west,» til 

one of them had to go to the wall. = . 
Their first great contest occurred in- 1746, when, 
war having been declared between them in Europe, 
a French fleet under Labourdonnais attacked the British 
settlement and forced it to capitulate. “The troops landed 
by the French were little short of 2000 men, while the 
English gariison counted 200 soldiers only, besides a 
piebald population of Portuguese Indians, Syrian Chris- 
tians, and Jews, all - quite unaccustomed to arms. The 
goyernor therefore thought best to surrender after a 
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bombardment of five days; upon which the French - 
Admiral agreed to ransom both the ‘town and his pri- 

Soners for a compensation of 100,000 pagodas, , This 

agréement however, did not find favor with Monsieur 

Dupleix, the French Gowernor at Pondicherry, who 

claimed snpreme authority over all French affairs jn- 
India ; agd, declaring it to be invalid, he forcibly held 

the garrison—which included Clive—as prisoners, and | 
also plundered the settlement. _ 

The English still possessed the settlement of Fort St. 4 
David on the Coromandel Coast, and the agents of the. 
East India Company there being foundsto be active and 
alert in the furtherance ‘of English interests, Dupleix 

. resolved to closé the rival shop by attacking it, and sent 
against it a European force of 1700 men. The English 
arrison at the place was only , 300 strong ; but they 
defended themselves .vigorously to escape the fate of 
Madras, and obtained the aid of. the Nawab of the 
Carnatic in repelling their enemies. The position 
of the native princes in* southern India at this 
time was 4s follow: A great part of India, we have: 
elsewhere stated, never acknowledged any subjection to 
the throne of Delhi till the reiyn of Augungzebe, and 
‘even at,and after that period Bengal Pe the Deccan 
were virtually independent, being governed by viceroys 
who exercised all but absolute powers. The vioeroy of 
the Deccan especially, was semi-independent, and held 
seven large provinces under him to which he appointed 
Nawabs, or subordinate rulers; and the Carnatic was: 
‘one of thesé provinces. . 

The Nawab-of the Carnatic assisted the English with 
10,000 men; and the French were obliged to retreat 
before them. But the friends thus gained were soon. 
bought over by Dupleix, and changed sides; and, a 

’ demonstration made on Pondicherry by an English fleet 
under Admiral Boscawen proving _unsuccessful, the 
English had to succumb with a bad. name—their pres- 
tige being lost for the time with the native states. There 
is no doubt that; at this time, the English might have been 


r 
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driven out of India for good by the French, if the latter - 


had not been influenced in their operations.by the. events 
in Europe. Madras was recovered by the English only 


in consequence of the peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle ~ 


in 1748. . 


The simultaneous death shortly after of.the Nawab 


‘of the Carnatic and the ‘Subadaér or Viceroy of the 
, Deccan, under whom the Nawabship was held, gave rise 
to considerable .confusion in the native states, which 


again placed the English and the French in opposition 


_ to each other. ‘The dominions of the Nawab were seized 


tn his death -by one Chunda Stheb,’a relative of the 
family, to the exclusion of Mahomed Ali, the rightful 
heir ; while the Subadarship of the Deccan was con- 
tended for by a son and a grandson of the deceased 


- viceroy, named respectively, Nazir Jung and Mozuffer | 
Jung. Of these latter rivals Mozuffer Jung befriended 


Chundé Saheb, and was supported by the French; upon 
which the English took up the side of Nazir Jung and 
Mahomed A'li. . oe 4 

+ Amntiny in the French army depriving Mozuffer Jung 
of its support for aetime, Nazir Jung at first became 
Subadar of the Deccan, and Mahomed A'li, Nawab of 
the Carnati¢. But this arrangement was’ upset on the 
English quarrelling with Mahomed A'li about the pay- 
ment, of their troops, advantage of which was taken by 
the French to attack both Mahomed A'li and Nazir Jung, 


and the latter being murdered by one of his own chiefs, ° 


Mozuffer Jung became Subadar, and Chundé Séheb 
Nawab of the Carnatic. Dupleix was, at the same time, 
declared. governor of Southern India, from Cape Comorin 
to the Kristné River, besides ‘which he was appointed 
to the command of 7000 horse under the Subadar, whiclt 
was accounted as one of the highest honors that could be 
conferred by the latter. : 
‘The success of the French filled the English with envy ; 
‘and the desperate affairs of Mahomed A'li rendering 
him open to a renewal of. alliance with him, they 
volunteered to°assist him in the defence of Trichinopoly, 
where he was hard-pressed by the forees of Chunda 
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Saheb and the French. But the assistance given was 
not of much value ; the English soldiers behaved in an 
exceedingly unnglish and even cowardly manner ; they 
actually deserted their native allies, who were left to do 
battle alone. The result was a signal defeat, and retreat 
within the walls of Trichinopoly for safety, the siege 
of it being continued by- the French. The conduct of 
the siege was not very vigorous ; but, such as it was, thé 
English had ncitlrer enterprise nor courage to withstand it. 
It was now that the genius of Clive appeared on-the 
scéne. He had intermediately got transferred from the , 
civil to the military service of the Company, and now 
came forward with the bright idea of relieving Trichino- 
poly by-a diversion, and with that object offered to lead 
an expedition direct to A’rcot, the capital of the Carnatic. 


‘The offer was accepted, and he was placed at the head of - 


200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, and with thissmall force 
succeeded ‘in capturing both the town and citadel of 
A’reot, notwithstanding all the endeavours made by 
Chunda Saheb and the French, to prevent him. He was 
then, in his turn, besieged by the French and’ theiy allies 
with a large army of 150 Europeansand 9000 native 
troops; but he made aggallant defence for fifty days, 
after which tlte contest was terminated in favor of the 
weaker party, the stronger being obliged to raise the siege.» 
Clive now took the field at the head of 200 Europeans 
and 700 sepoys. A Enropean party was sent out from 
Pondicherry against him, but was defeated at A’rni; after 
which he attacked the great pagoda of Conjeveram, 
where the French maintained a considerable garrison, 
which was forced to fly. By this time “A’rcot had been 


-re-occupied by Chundaé Saheb and the French, who 
“extended their raids thence into the ternitory of the 


English. Clive therefore repaired to it again, but 
was held in check bya furious eannonade on_ his 
advanced guard, upor which he determined fo seize the 
enemy’s artillery, and succeeded’ in doing so by boldly * 
surprising it behind a thick grove of mango-trees, which 
so disheartened Chundaé Saheb and his army-that they 
were entirely dispersed. 
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‘The next expedition was directed against the French 
and Chind& Séheb before Trichinopoly. It was com, 
manded by .Major Lawrence in chief, with Clive -da 
second in command ; and was fally successful, the French 
and their-allies being obliged to raise the siege, and to 
remove to the island of Seringham, in the Cauvery.. 
’ The English forces were now divided into two bodies, 
one of which remained at Trichinopoly under Major 
Lawrence, while the other under Clive proceeded to cut off 
the communication between Pondicherry and ‘Seringham. 
An attempt made from Seringham to prevent this was 
signally defeated ; the French at Trichinopoly were also 
worsted ; and, Chunda S4heb being captured and as- 
sassinated by the Rajéti of Tanjore, Mahomed A'li was 
reseated on the musnud of A’rcot. The English also 
gained a victory at Bahoor, ‘two miles from St. David, 
and reduced two forts, named Covelong and Chingleput. 
In 1753, a second campaign was opened by Dupliex 
setting up @nother rival to Mahomed A'li in Murtezé 
Khan, the Governor of Vellore. The French army that’ 
-took the field in support of the new claimant was. com- 
posed of 500 Europcan infantry and 60 horse and 2000 
sepoys, aided by 4000 Mahraptaé cavalry under Mordri _ 
Réo, independent of the large forces still operating 
before Trichinopoly. The.army under Major. Lawrence 
consisted of 500 Huropeans, 2000 sgpoys, and 3000 of 
the Nawab’s forces ; out of which 700 sepoys were em; 
ployed’in searching for supplies. The French force wi 
shortly after still further increased by the addition 
large reinforcements from Mysore ; and the early operations 
of Major Lawrence were, for these reasons, generally 
unsuccessful, though distinguished by exceptional acts of 
great valor, such as the capture of the “ Golden Rock’? . 
by the British Grenadiers, notwithstanding that it. wa 
occupied by the bulk of the French army. Throaghout 
the contest the provisioning of Trichiaopoly was the 
principal object held in view by the British commander, 
and this was fully effected notwithstanding ‘that the sieg¢ 
was protracted for a year and a half. en he was 
afterwards reinforced he was able also to take Wycondah, 
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a place of great strength. But more decisive advantages - 
were not obtained by either party in this campaign. 

In ‘1754, Mons. Godhen was sent out from France to 
supersede Dupliex and terminate hostilities . with .the 
English. This led to the siege of Trichinopoly -being 

«raised, and to the cessation of all acts of unfriendliness 
on both sides ; and the interval was usefully employed ' 
by the English in straightening their affairs in Bengal, 
where the battle of Plassey was fought in 1757. -Inter- 
mediately, war was again declared. between :the two 
countries in Europe, in 1756 ; and it was recommenced in 
the Carnatic in the. spring of 1757, when Trichinopoly 
being besieged by the French, Capt. Calliaud relieved it 
with great skill and heroism, cémpelling an army five 
times as numerous as his own to raise the siege and re- 
tire to Pondicherry. It was at this time that Count 
Lally (an Irishman, and one of the victors at Fontenoy) 
was sent out as Governor-General of the French possessions 
in India, bringing out with him a strofig fleet and a 

“fresh body of land forces, mostly Irish—who had fought 
under him at Fontenoy. This infused new vigor among 
the Frenclt, and an army of 2,500 Europeans was col- | 
lected, the most formidable that India had yet seen. 
Fort St. David was now invested and captured, and that 
was followed by the reduction of Devicottah and Cuddalore. 
An attack on Madras was also made, and the Black Town 
carrried by assaylt'; but in the plunder a quantity of 
arrack was found, ia which the French’ soldiers indulged 
so gloriously that a sortie made by the English, from the 
English part of .the town, succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tions, and put them.to. flight.. The general operations 
against the settlement were nevertheless continued, the 

+ ‘total French foree employed in them, consisting of 600 

European infantry and 300 European cavalry, with 1,200 

Sepoys and 500 native horse; while the English garrison 
numbered 103 Europeans. and 2,500 sepays. But the 
siege, though prolonged for two months, was not suc- 
cessful; and Lally was obliged to raise.it on the arrival 
of Admiral Pococke with reinforcements “from - Bombay. 
The English in their turn now became the assailants, and 
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pursuing the French army to Conjeverdm, took the place 
by assault. or 
The Subadar of the Deccan at this moment was -Salé- 
but Jung, whom the French had raised to the musnud 
on the death of Mozuffer Jung. He was absolutely the 
‘protégé of the French: but, when Bussy, the French. 
Commander in the Deccan, was recalled by Lally’ to 
Pondicherry, a rapid succession of events took place 
which ruined the*interests of the French in the Deecan, 
and compelled the Subadér to solicit a connection ‘with 
the English. An expedition from Bengal, ‘fitted out by 
the English against the, Northern Circars, dreve the 
French entirely out of thems; anda petty raéj4h named 
Anunderéj; having attacked and taken -possession of 
Vizigapatam, offered his conquest to the English, which 
was occupied by a detachment sent to it by Clive, which 
defeated the French at Peddapore; and again at Masuli- 
patam, the fort at the latter place being taken at the 
point of the‘bayonet. As a result of these. victories. the 
entire territory dependent on Masulipatém-was made 
over to the English by Salabut Jung, who at the same time 
renounced the French alliance. Some naval engage- 
ments also took place between the English fleet under 
Pococke and the French fleet under D’Aché; but, none 
‘of a very ‘decisive character. The French. were more 
. hard-pressed by their pecuniary difficulties and the 
mutinies which broke out among their troops for want, 
‘of pay;, the chief malcontents being the Irish, avho 
contended that .they had accomplished more in. battle 
than the whole’ ofthe French troops taken together, 
and had alone encountered the English with success. 
The only triumph gained by the. French at this time 
. was the seizure of the island of Seringham ; but this 
they were shortly .after obliged to abandon for the de-* 
fence of A’rcot, which.Col. Coote pretended to threaten. 
The French were thus thrown off their guard at Wande- 
wash, which was assaulted by Coote and carried; after 
which Caranjaly and other places were also reduced. . 
All the French forces were now concentrated at A'rcot, 
where the two armies faced each other in the commence- 
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meut of 1760, Lally then attempted the reeapture of 
Wandewash, while Coote advanced to relieve it, The 
English army was composed of 1900 Europeans, 2100 
“sepoys, and 1250 native cavalty. The European force 
of the French numbered 2250 men, ahd their sepoys 
1300 ; besides which they had a corps of Mahratté cavalry 
in-‘their service, which howéver did not even approach the 
field. Numerically the French. army was therefore in- 
ferior to the’ English army opposed to tt; but it was ab. 
the same time much superior in European strength. On 
the other hand, the English artillery, consisting uf twenty. 
six ficld-pieces was better officered and manned, Lally’s 
engineers and artillery being both equally inferior. His 
sole reliance in fact, was on his Irish infantry and French 
cavalry—the latter of which proved to be a broken reed, 
The battle of Wandew4sh was the last and best fought 
action’ between’ the two rival nations in India—the great 
engagement which finally decided the struggle between 
them for the domiuion of the East. Lally fought well, 
doing full.justice to his Fontenoy reputation ; but he 
was early deserted by his cavalry.” His infantry rushed 
madly forward to mect the English,ebut were beaten 
back in a most sanguinary and terrible manney. They 
rallied, and, charging with the bayonet, broke the English 
line; but, not being supported either by their cavalry or 
their sepoys, were beaten back: again and again, ‘and . 
after a bloody engagement were obliged to fly. The 
defeat of the French army was complete ; but the English. 
were so exhausted that they were unable to pursue. 
Lally even succeeded in carrying off his wounded and 
his light bageage in the face of the enemy ; but the best 
portion of his cannon, ammunition, and stores was lost, 
After this, the fort of Chittapet was carried by the 
‘English, and A’rcot was invested and restored to the 
Nawab. Several minor places were also captured, till . 
nothing remained to the French - but the strong fort of 
Jinjee, and-the settlement, of Pondicherry, the last of 
which’ was regularly invested both by sea and land. The 
garrison of Pondicherry being unable to“defend; it and 
at the same time straitened for food, were, after ‘a short, 


. 
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but spirited resistance, obliged to surrender, The forts* 
resses of Jhiager and Jinjee were next given up withowt 
_afight, which entirely extinguished the French, power 
in the Carnatic.. Mahé and its dependencies on. the 
Malabar Coast were next surrendered, and by 1761, the- 
French had neither any military force nor local posses- , 
sions in India. beyond their trading factories at Calicut 
and Surat. Pondicherry and Mahé were subsequently 
restored to them by the treaty of 9764, and now consti-, 
tute their sole possessions in India, . ; 


_XXKVIL—THE ACQUISITION OF BENGAL AND BEHAR. 
. A. D, 1756 To 1765. 


Tue English factories in Bengal were consolidated, 
and a fortress built at Caleutta with the permission of 
*A’zimooshan, grandson of Aurungzebe, in 1700, In’ 
1756 A’liverdi Khan, the best Subaddr of Bengal, died, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Mirza Mahomed, 
better known by-his assumed name of «Suraja-Dowla. 
The new Subaddér was‘known to entertain unfavorable 
‘feelings towards the English, and it is said that those 
feclings were’ derived from his grandfather, who, ~not- 
withstanding the moderation of his government, had 
looked. with distrust on the Engli¢h power. The first 
offente given to Sur4j4-Dowla4 by the Company was.,the. 
mon-recognition of an order issued by him for the 
stirrender of one Kissen, Dass, the son of his treasurer 
at Dacca, who had fied with his family and -property to 
Calcutta for protection. Shortly after, the Nawab heard 
that the English were strengthening their fortifications, 
upon which he sent them a message to desist. ‘The 
English vindicated their proceedings on the ground of 
apprehended hostilities with the French ; but the excuse 
being rejected, the Nawab appeared in arms béfore the 
factory at Cossimbazar, and reduced it. ey 

The fall of*Cossimbazér filled the garrison at. Calcutta 
. with dismay, as their number amounted only to 200 men, 
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“of whom not more that one-third were Enropeans. . Thé 
place was also ill-protected, the stock of provisions in it 
was well-nigh exhausted, and the supply of ammunition ,_ 
was insufficient. Aasistance was ‘therefore applied for 
-from Madras; but this necessarily took a long time to 

, come, while it took no time for the Subadér to march 
down from Cossimbazér to Calcutta. ‘The emergency 
was great, and the.servants of the Company got 
frightened ; and the higher functionaries, with the 
“females in the settlement, fled for protection to the ship- 
ping in the port, and dropped down the river. The rest, - 

. thus abandaned to :their fate, after vainly endeavouring * 
to call back the ships, defended the settlement as they. 
best could for two days ; after which the enemy entered 

-it,;and perpetrated the well-known tragedy which has 
imade the name of the Black Hole infamous and immortal. . 
The Hole however was an Srp liah, ‘and not a native 
place .of confinement ; so that the English garrison only . 
got “hoist with their own petard.” As Mill significantly 
points out, “Had no Black Hole existed those who 
perished in it would have experienced a different fate.” . 

All was lost in Bengal before Madras knew what had * 
occurred ; and when she did know of it, there was dis- 
agreement in her council—not as to the course to be’ 
pursued, which was agreed upon quickly,—but as to the 
manner in which operations were to be carried out, and . 
in which the prizes expected were to be divided !. After 
much discussion the differences on these points’ were 
resolved, and it was determined to sertd Clive to punish - 
the Subadar, vesting him with powers to act independ- 
ently of the authorities in Calcutta: The troops placed 
under Clive, amounted to 900 Europeans and. 1,500 
sepoys, and were cgnveyed by a squadron commanded by 

‘Admiral Watson, which consisted of five_ships-of-war, 

. and five transport-vessels. “I'wo of the ships.got sepa- 

rated from the reat in a storm, so that even the whole. 

of the ‘little force sent out was not at once available in 

Calewtta. The Nawab threatened ‘to attack it with his 

whole army ;.but, before he. actually éid any thing, 

‘Caleutta was occupied by the English, after a two hours’ - 
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cannonade, the garrison flying before them in dismay.: - 
Clive then detached a force to attack Hooghly, andthe! 
fleet co-operating in the ‘enterprise, the fort was taken; 
by assault, the enemy offering a poor resistance. : 

Intermediatcly, war hat been declared between England: 
and France, and,. in accordance with his instructions in 
the event of such a contingency, Clive matched to attack 
Chandernagore, the fleet under Watson coming along- 
side of the batteries of the settlement, ‘The tortuous. 
policy of the times does not exhibit this affair in the best 
light, The French did not side with the Nawab, as they 

*might have done, when Calcutta was re-occupied by the 

’ English ; and the English, doubting their strength to. : 
take Chandernagore, concluded at first a treaty with: 
the French of neutrality and peace. Fresh troops how- 
ever arrived from Bombay and Madras, before the treaty 
was signed, and this induced Clive to carry out his 
original orders ; upon which Chandernagore was attacked 
and tokens after an obstinate resistance offered by & 
garrison of 900 Frenchrhen. . ; 

The game carried on between the Nawab and the 
English was also of a similar character. ‘The success of 
A’‘hmed Shéh Doorani at Delhi had filled the former 
with apprehension, it being expected that the invader 
would ‘extend his conquests to the east and south ; and 
this kept the Nawab quiet during the contest between 
the English and the French. On the defeat of the, 
latter, his fear of the English power was revived, and! 
Jhe hastened to enter into a treaty with them for restor: 
ing thelr factories, with all the privileges hitherto enjoyed 

_ by: them, and.with many others not acocrded before. 
But these advances were all false and insincere, and they 
were met by the English in # kindred.spirit, by a hypo- 
critical affectation of friendliness for the Naw4b, while: 
negociations were being carried on by them with Meer 
Jaffer, a traitor, who was plotting the destruction of his 

‘master. Meer Jaffer promised. every concession ‘to the: 
English that they asked ‘for, and the English bound 
themselves to ‘assist him and drive out Suréj4-Dowld 

: . M 
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from the country. Jaffer, however, gave no material 
-assistance in the battle which ensued ; though doubtless 
the English received from hii much moral and immoral 
support.. The action at-Plassey was fought between the 
English and the Subadar’s troops, the latter being well 
assisted by a sinall party of French soldiers led by one 
Mons Sinfray. The English army consisted of 800 
Europeans and 2,100 sepoys, and a small number of 
Portuguese, with eight field-pieces and two howitzers. 
The Nawab’s army was vast in numbers, being camputed 
by some at 55,000 and by others at 68,000 men ; but most 
of them were undisciplined recruits. It had fifty guns” 
of the largest calibre, which the 40 or 50 Frenchmen in 
it, only knew how to use. The result of the battle 
therefore was such as might well have been anticipated. 
The immense host of tlie Nawab, instead of advancing to 
attack their enemies, halted and opened a fire on them 
from a distance ; but the guns were worked so badly that 
not one shot had effect. The Frenchmen worked their 
field-pieces better; but they were not supported, and, 
from the smallness of their numbers, could: make no 
impression by themselves. ‘On the other hand, the 
English artillery replied with fearful effect, and, being . 
at first chiefly directed against the French guns, soon 
silenced them ; after which Clive ordered his whole force 
to,advance, which at once put Surdjé-Dowld to flight. 
The little band of Frenchmen fought very bravely, but 
were soon swept from ‘the field ; while the rest of the 
army hurried from it helter-skelter, in precipitate fear... 
Thus was the battle of Plassey lost and won.’ The loss 
on the side‘of the English was-seventy-two killed and 
wounded. Of the Nawab’s army five hundred perished, - 
chiefly from the effects of the artillery practice to which 
i -have referred, since not one man waited for closer 
ight. : 

Meer Jaffer kept aloof during the engagement.to stand 
well with both parties, but came forward on its being’ 
decided, to. claim the reward promised to him; upon 
which Clive saluted him as Subaddr, being determined 
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to‘oust Sur4j4-Dowl4, who fied in the vain hope of being 
able to join the French. he fugitive was discovered, 
by a man whom he had formerly treated with cruelty, 
und, being captured, was killed by order of Meer Jaffer’s 


son. . : . 
The battle of Plassey settled the fate of Bengal. It 
does not concern us to unravel all the political intricacies 
of the period, which led to. the alternate selection of . 
Jaffer and Cossim as Subadar. “In 1759, the intrigues 
of the former with the Dutch brought up a powerful 
armament from Batavia, conveyed in seven ships, to 
-fight. with the English. The English had only three 
merchant-vessele in the port to oppose them, but these- 
were found quite sufficient for the purpose, and after two 
hours’ fighting the Dutch commodore struck his colors, 
upon which all his ships were captured, The troops 
landed from the ships had in the meantime been joined 
by the Dutch garrison at Chingur4éh, and, marching 
out for battle, were encountered near Bedarra, by Colonel 
Forde, and completely defeated, though the Dutch army 
counted 800 Europeans and 700 Makes while the 
English army had only 400 Europeans and 800 sepoys 
The battle was so decisive that nearly 500 prisoners were 
taken. Chinsur4h however, was not occupied : it was left 
to the Dutch on their agreeing to the humiliating con- 
ditions dictated to them, of never engaging in war or 
raising fortifications without Englislt permission, and of 
never retaining more than 125 European soldiers for the 
gervice of their several factories at Chinsuréh, Cossim- 
bazar, and Patna. ; ; : 
Meer Jaffer was now deposed from the subadérship on 
the pretext of nobfulfilment’. of his engagements with 
the English, and his son-in-law, Cossim, was raised to 
replace hirf. During the troubles which ensued two. 
incursions were made into Bengal from Delhi by Shah 
A'lum, one as heir-apparent to the throne, and the other 
‘after he had succeeded to it as Emperor. They were 
both directed against the Subadar, whose promotion to ’ 
that office had not been recognized*by the court of Delhi ; 
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but they were mainly resisted and repelled by the 
English, who supported the cause of -their nominee. 
The prisoners taken on -the second occasion included 
a party of French soldiers headed by Mons. Law, who 
had fought with great heroism after being abandoned by 
the imperial army. 

In 1763, Meer Cossim, having been found to be unac- 

‘ commodating, was, in his turn, deposed, and Meer Jaffer 
reinstated. But Cossim did not yield without striking a 
blow ; and, on Patna being captured and Moorshedabad . 
stormed by the English, he drew out his forces in line of 
battle on the plains of Geriah, near Sootee. The army 
of Cossim was computed at 60,000 ; while the English 
army opposed to it scarcely numbered 3000 men. The 
attack was commenced by the. English, in their usual 
manner ; but unlike the usual reception they had hither- 
to met with, they were now opposed with the greatest 
obstinacy. For a long time the battle was fought on 
equal terms, and on one occasion the English line was 
broken and some guns were captured, But the mishap 
was soon peiadied: and the English renewing their 
assault with rédoubled fury the troops of the Nawab were 
worsted, and after a desperate conflict defeated and put 
to flight. In this action a Bengalee, named Rajah 
Shitab Roy, distinguished himself greatly by his gal- 
lantry on the English side. The immediate result of 

‘the victory was the capture of a large quantity of rice 
and grain, which met an emergent need. The routed. 
army hurried towards Outanallé, a fort between the 
river and the hills, which was taken by the English after 
great slaughter. Monghyr, the capital of Cossim, was 
next attacked and captured. He was thence pursued to 
Patna .which was stormed, and his army pursued to the 
banks of the Karumnassé. 

At this time 4 mutiny broke out among Meer Jaffer’s 
troops and those, of-the English ; but it was put down 
summarily and with great severity, the offenders being’ 
blown away from guns. Meer Cossim having in the 
meantime found an all¥y in the Vizier’ of Onde, the next’ 
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engagement with him was fought at Buxar, in 1764. 
The British force eugaged in the battle consisted of 857 
Europeans, 5,300 Sepoys, and 918 native cavalry, with a 
train of artillery counting twenty field pieces ; while the 
total force of the enemy was estimated at between 40,000 
and 60,000 men. The action was maintained for three 
hours, after which the enemy gave way. The British 
army was divided into two columns‘to pursue them ; but 
its efforts were frustrated by the Vizier sacrificing one 
portion of his army to preserve the rest. At twe miles 
from the battle-field there was a rivulet, over which a 
bridge of boats had been constructed. This the enemy 
destroyed before the rear had passed over, by - which 
about 2000 of their own men were drowned or otherwise 
killed: but it saved the main body of their army, 
together with all the treasure and jewels‘of both Meer 
Cossim and the Vizier. is 

. The battle of Buxdér made the English masters of 
Behar. The Emperor Shah A'lum, hitherto treated as a 
prisoner by the Vizier, now solicited. their protection, 
which was extended to him. The tide of conquest rolled 
on, and Chunargurh and Allahabad were next taken; 
after which the Vizier, having obtained the support” of 
the Mahrattds, again verrtured to show fight, but, being 
defeated once more, was finally subdued and solicited for 
terms. Fifty lakhs of rupees was asked from and paid 
by him as indemnification for the expenses of the war; 
and the Emperor at the same time conferred on the 
English the dewdnny or revenues of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, together with the possession of all territories 
conquered by them within the limits of the Mogul 
Empire. The recognised sovereignty of the English 
was thus inapgurated in 1765. - ‘ , 


“ION AND CREUSA. 


I 


“OH THOU, that flood’st the world with light! 
$6 Apollo, of the seven-string’d lyre ! 

“Why hast thou crush’d with bitter hate 
“The victim of thy own desire 4 


II 
“A virgin, by the limpid lake, 
«You saw me gathering crocus bells, 
“ You dragg’d me to the darksome cave,—- 
“ The secrets of that cave who tells ? 


Til 


“T wretched bore 'to thee a boy, 
“ But fearing evil-name to brave, 

“Tn swaddling cloths the child exposed, 
“ Trusting his father him would save. 


Iv 
“ But, cruel god, your hapless son 
“ You suffer’d hungry birds to tear ; 
“ Fast thou the’ heart to sing and play 
“ Whilé I my load of sorrows bear 4 


v 


“ Tn wedlock’s bonds no child I’ve borne, 
“My husband gets a son from thee ; 

‘* My hopes are gone, my heart is broke: 
“ Thou couldst not give my child to me, 


VI 
“ Oh god, that shared my virgin shame, 
“ Now pierce me with thy fiery dart ; 


“ Inmy own house another's child 
“To rear and feed will break niy heart.” 
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VII 


Thus Creusa mourn’d before the shrine 
Of great Apollo, son of Jove! 

While Ion from the priestess’ hands received 
The cloths that mark’d a mother’s love. 


,  *  WIET- 
« These ewnddling cloths‘ receive, my boy, 
“ For gafe enwrapp’d in them you lay, 
«When to these hallow’d précinets brought, 
“ A poor, forsaken, cast-away. 


IX 


« By these seek out thy mother now, 
“Tf haply she survives her shame :” 

« She does,” .Creusa cri¢s aloud ; 
“Salute me by that mother’s name. 


x 
Apollo, father of my son ! 
*T bless thee that thou blessest mie ; 
‘This, this repays the cruel turn 
* « That I received afore of thee.” 


xI 
eo 


Impatient Creusa folds her son 

_ In one prolong’d, fond embrace; 

The toars gush forth from both their eyes, © 
Press'd heart to heart and face to face. 


xn 7 


And amiles old Xuthas that the child, 
Apollo’s gift, his wife loves well : 

What man can fathom woman’s heart ? 
Thy joy, oh Creusa, whe can tell?. 


CASSANDRA. 
Bs 
* 
IMPETUOUS burst my wailings deep? 
s The dreadful strains of prophecy 

Upon my brain what terrbrs crowd ! 

What unfeign’d fear possesses me | 
Apollo, great destroyer mince, ~ 
Oh why must I such things divine? 


If 


By his own gow a stately bull, 
Unfairly caught, 4s gored ta.desth; 

A biped lioness with fiendish bite 
Her lion strong deprives of breath, 

By tiger help’d with her that lay 

- What time the lion was away. 


HI 


Oh fiend of hell in woman’s form, 
Canst thou such fearful actions dare? 
I see her feign an angel’s love, 
I see her whet her dagger bare; 
By thr&e deep blows I see him slain 
But oh, I apeak my fears in vain, 


IV 


_ Accurs’d Scylla of the Atrens’ race ! 
I see the bloodglot on thy brow ¥ 
“A doom as fierce ia left for thee, 
-A son will lay thy carcass low | 
For me I care not now to die, 
Lonly feat*the Worrors nigh. 
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v 


. The palace reeks with royal gore,- 
* The master of the house is gone ; 
Oh who will order things aright ? 
Oh where is now the master’s gon ve 
Come ‘fast, conje quick, Osestes come ; 
A power divine will guide thee mar ! 


VI 


Oh king of Greece! I grieve for thee ; 
Troy's daughter mourns her ‘captor sluin ; 
An impfous denth has been thy meed, 
Thoy should’st have died on Phrygian plain ; 
” A-woman foul has laid thee low, . 
And none to grieve t the traitor blow ? 


“VIE 
“Orestes, speed’ on wings of. fice ; j 
Avenger of the mighty dead! 
Wet vengeance on thy father’s corse, 
“Ayd swear-it on his life-blood red; 
A dreadful task, oh son, is thine, 
‘Avenger of the Atreus’ linet + 


. 
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5 . 7 : i : H 
XXXYUIL—THE WARS WITH HYDER dusx ‘AND TIPPOO SULTAN. 


“p. D. 1766 To 1799. 


Wine Bengal and Behar were being acquired by the 
English, a formidable power was consolidating itself in 


‘the Carnatic for again contesting: with them the sove- 


reignty of the Cor romandel coast. “Hyder ‘A’lly was the 
son of a soldier of fortune; and entered the.service of 
the Hindu rajah of Mysore as a volunteer. - Dastinguish-, 
ing himself soon-by his courage and address hé collected 
around him a large’ body of freebooters, which enabled 
him to, vie on equal terms with greater chiefs. He’ was 
thus <seon able to secure the office of fouzdar’ of 
Dindigul, aftd,. liaving succeeded in répelling, the attack 
of: the “Mahrattés, swas made cormander-i -in- -chief of tite 
M soré army. . 

e king of Mysore was exceedingly indolent and 
imbedile, and was: suled ‘critirely by his dewén, 
a ‘Brahman, named Nunj njeraj. The arrégance * ‘of this 


.man had latterly given, offence ’to his master, who was 


’ anxious; but: had not" the power,*to get rid of him. 


At this juncture Hyder, came forward to assist ake 
intrigues weré circumvehted by intrigues, gnd- Nunjer 
was sacrificed and Hyder elevated. The king had how. 
ever, little catise to congratulate himself.” Hyder arfo- 
gatéd ‘as, much “power as Nunjeréj had ever? aseumed,. 
and at the same ‘tim@broke up the Mysore*army to 
augment his own. All the authority of the Mysore 
government was, in this way, gradually appropriated 
by the adventurer. 

‘ The old rajah dying: his son wag raised to succeed him, 
Hyder'affecting to disdain the equipage of royalty ; but 


he slowly went on increasing and consolidating his power, 


The rapidity of his conquests | at last made him a geheral 
object of envy; agd, in 1766, the Nizdm and, the 
Mahrattas * resolved to curtaik his influence. A cor- 
federacy was formed for this purpose, and; the 
English being bound by ‘treaty to support the- Nizém 
against his enemies, were obliged to jom it. For some-« 
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- ° . z * a 
time Hyder repelled. force by force? till’ finding the 
oppasitionvery strong dgainst him, he Bad ‘recourse fo 
intrigue, and. perguaded the Mahrattds that it would 
* better suit the mterests of all parties, if a combined 
attack were made for the éxpulsion of the English, who 
had no business to bein India. The bait took, and the 
confederady wa’ clianged to one fdr the subversion of 
‘foreign authority inghe'country, 7! , 
The army of Hyder anfounted to 200,000 men, and 
that of the Nizém to 100,000 men, but the only formid- 
‘able portions of these forces were a cavalry 20,000 strong, 
antl a Frendi contingent of 750 men. The campaign 
wa’ opened by the country about Mysore being ravaged 
_®y Tippod, the son of Hyder ; after which Hyder him-. 
self appeared before the fort of Trincomally, where he was 
gppesed by: Col’ Smith. The English force consisted 
of 1,400 Europem infantry, 30 European . cavalry, 
9,000 sepoys, arid 1,500 native cavalry. The strengfh 
-of the enemy” was rouglily estimated at 70,000, men of * 
Wwhott more than half were mounted. The’first’ struggle 
was for the possession of a hill which Was carried by the 
English. It was fdlowed by a yYegular battlegn which’ 
the well-directed fire of the» English. artillery made ap 
for ofher deficiencies, and the allies were’ completely 
defeated. Hyder, with tlfe sagacity of his keen intellects, 
-perceived when the engagement was lost; but his ally, the 
Nizam, Being stilf in hopes of victowy, refused to- leave 
the field, which made, their loss very heavy. Another 
“defeat was sustained immediately after before -Amboar, 
a place, peeuliarly. situated, ‘being Built ppon a mountain 
of smooth granite Hyder laid siege to it; but it was | 
ably defended by Capt. Calvert, till the arrival of Qol. 
Smith, when Hyder was obliged to raise the siege. These 
reyerses indiced the Nizam to change sides, particularly 
in “consequence of his country having béen simultane- 
ously. entered by the English from the side of, Bengal ; 
and, by” this treachery,. he-gained’all the advantages he 


a 


‘had lost, the English agreeing to, held the dewanny of. 


, Mysore under.shim; and to pay tribuje for it, when they’ 


tonquered it 
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The operations against Hyder were continued, and 
Cal. Wood succeeded in reflucing several places, such. as, 
Barémahal, Sélem, Coimbatore, and Dindigul, which 
however, fromthe fewness of his troops ahd other causes, | 
he was-unable to retain..' The success of Col. Smith was 
more tharked, and. the fortresses, of Kristnagury, Mul- 
wagul, Colar, &c., shbmitted to him in rapid “Sufgcession, 
‘while he gained-an important accession of strength by ° 
‘an alliance with the Mahrattds upder Moréri Réo. Thi 
led to an attempt. at negociation, which however felt 
through, because the British authorities wanted much 
more than Hyder was prepared totyield. “* uae 

Hyder’s eee against the English was now much 
aggravated, and Jed to some desperate attacks ‘by which | 
Coimbatore was retaken by his general Fuzzul-oolah 
Khan, and Bardmahal by himself, Erodd and Cauveri- 
poram were also forced to surrender? and. while Puzzul- 


oa@lah went araiding in the diyection of Maduré and ‘Tin- 
nevelly, his master ravaged the country in'the neighbour- + 
hood of the Cauvery, till he appear by a rapid detour 
.within five miles of Madras. This frightened the Madras . 
Governngent to patch up an offensi®e and defensive alli- 
ante with him, in 1769, on* thé condition ofa mutual 
restoration -of conquests, ‘and of placitg the posséssions 
' eof both parties on the footing they occupied | previous to, 
the war, to which Hyder agreed simply because he wans 
ted titne to mature ‘his schemes, | eee 
Hyder next got embroiled with the Mahratt4s, who 
under Maddoo Réao, entered his déminions and ravaged 
them. He solicited sistance from the Enghish, on ihe 
force of tho treaty referred to; but the appeal was dis« 
regarded, and. frgm ‘that moment he hated the English 
with. fie bitteyest hatred.* At this crists war broke opt 
between “Fragse and England in conseqgivencé of. the 
American war of independénee, and, whilé the Enflish , 
pounced-upon Pondicherry and Mahé, the French deter- 
mined to aid the arms of Hyder against their enemies. 
The second campaign was accordingly opened. by Hyder, 
in 1780, at. the head of 28,000 cavalry, a battalion of 
French soldiers, eleven battalions of country-born Porti- 
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guese, twenty-three ‘battalions. of sepoys, an_.imufertse 
train-of artillery, aud an innimerable host of irtegulars,’ 
exclusive of 30,000 chosen trgops, detached under Tippoo 
fér ravaging the Malabar coast. The British forces at 
this time were’soattered’ih detathments all over the coun- 
try. Of these the imost numerous and best-equipped 
party was that under Col. Baillie, which, was intercepted 
uy Hyder in itsuttempt tg join the army ynder Sir Hegtor 
“Munro, at Conjeveram. Notwithstanding thesé dis- 
*advantages “the English. fought well, repulsing thirteen 
‘different attackg of*the enemy, but the superiority in 
numbetg on the enemy’s side was too grtat to get over, 
and they were at last obliged to submit, when the only 
thumanity shown to sthem was. that ‘which proceeded 
from the French officers in the enemy’s xervice, or what 
was obtained by their intercession. . - ae 
_After ,this Arcot was reduced by Hyder, and Wande- 
wash, Vellore, and Chifiglepup were besieged.; while the 
English at Madras, séized with terror, serlously contem- 
plated returning to’ England,. or Aying..over to Bengal. 
‘The reins of government -in Bengal were hoWever, now 
in strong hands ; and, when news of tho disaster reached 
Warren Hastings, he at once sent over a. reit\forcement 
of 560 Europeans wnder, Sir Eyre, Coote, promising to 
despatch a. sepoy army - besides without delay.. The ° 
forces placed under’ Coote on his arrival at Madras, num- 
bered. 7,000 men, of whori 1,700 were Europeans. 
These numbers .were inconsiderable as dompared with 
those commanded by the enemy; but it was, necessary 
neyertheless to do something with them, to check the 
harassing warfare cgrrigi on by Hyder Ally, by which | 
the country had already. been cofverted into a desert. 
To this end ‘the fortresses *of Chingleput, Cardngfely, » 
Permaco,® and ‘Wandewasl? were at once successively - 
telieved; but, as these rapid anovements necessarily 
exhausted his little army, Coote determiped to risk 
a general aetion fer weakening the enemy, and was sdon 
able to do so. Encouraged by the appegrance of a 
‘Brench *fleét «on the ‘coast, Hyder. had entrenched his - 
army in 4 strong position near Suddalore, which Coote 
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détetmined to carry. ‘The station: was,exceegingly for- 
‘midable ; but’ Coote, leading his men through a passage 
eut through. the sand-hills: by Hyder himself for sur- 
prising the English flank,“ was able to draw them up-in 
.the face of several powerful batteries and “df a vast bot 
‘of cavalry. The attack thus hazarded was hotly resisted ; 
and the battle raged’ for six hours, every inch of ground 
being stubbornly .fought for. , The combatants on the 
English side amounted toe 8,000. men, and on the sidé 
‘of the enemy ‘to about’ 60,600 men; but eventually she, 
datter were’ obliged to give way, Hyder himself being 
"forced to fly.. ‘He returned ina short time to repew the 
fight, choosing a fresh . position near Pollilor, where. 
Col. Baillié had before been defeated by him. Bat. 
the result on ‘the present occasion was not similar. 
A very bloody engagement took place, which was so 
indecisive that-both. parties «claimed thé victory; but 
‘the Mysoreans were obliged t@ yield up their position,, 
which the English reached by passing oyer the dead 
bodies of their yes unburied cotntrymen.e ‘On the 
other hand, a more sigrial triumph was gained at this 
time by ‘Tippoo over Gol. Braithewaite, at .Coleroon ; 
where the’English army, consisting .of 2,000 men, was’ 
surprised, defeated, and'obliged'to surrender : and Hyder 
A’ily also, heing shortly, after joined by a strong body of 
French troops, successfully .besieged Cuddalore, whigh 
was recaptured without ‘resistance. Hyder then pto- 
ceeded to attnck Wandewdsh and- Velloce; but the . 
appearance ‘of Coote to relieve: the latter place indiiced 
hun, aftér’ a distant cannonade, to retire towards Pondi-* 
cherty.. After these movemengs some suegesses were 
gained by Tippoo on the side of Malabar, when the 
opefatibns in every directitn , were suddeily closed by 
the death of Hyder A'lly, wh 1782. ; 

The Government of. Madras was anxious tg take ad- 
vantage of the confusion that followed, but was prevented - 
from doing so by the violent dissensions+then prevailing . 
between the civil and military authorities acting under 
it. TheSe gave time. to ‘Tippoo to recommente opesa- 
tions ; but he withdrew from the Carnatic to the Malabar - 
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«coast, which ajspeared, to him to have, become, for the 
time, the more important theatre. of hostilitiess The 
refnaining enemy .of the English om the. Coromangel 
coast were the French, who’ had agajn got together a 
numerous army under Bussy, which was located ft. 
Cuddtlore. The position was attagked and carried by 
the English under Gen. Stuart, but-At° g considerable 
sacrifice of lives: and Suffrein, the French Admiral, having 
.. succeeded ‘soon after’ in, landing another large reinforce- 
ment, the prospects of the English looked very gloomy, * 
whgn intelligence arrived of peace having been concluded 
between’ the two nations in Europe, . which closed all 
omen: operations between them for the time. 7. 
+. On thé west coast operations were éommenced,, by 
Gen. Mathews, in” 1783, when the important post 
of Bednore was taken by him, together with fréa- 
gure exceeding £800,000. . But his success making 
him: untvary Tippoo was.soon able to circumvent him, 
and with the aid of a French engineer, named Cossigny, 
he succeéded in retaking: Bednore, and, not-finding his 
tredBure init, plaged all his prisoners in irqns and ill: 
. treated them. “Mangalore was next invested, and sur- 
rendered after a ‘protracted defence, die garrison being | 
_allowed*to withdraw With allthe honors of war. “Another 
place, Onore, was also similarly invested ‘and defended ; 
but, Tippoo being now deserted by his. French officers, 
who: withdrew from his’ arty on’ account of the good 
‘understanding established between France -and England 
an ad af a hasty peace was concluded, which saved the 
“holfor of the garrisoti and itg intrepid commander. ~ 
It was not possible showever, ae this* peace 46 last 
long. The actial power‘of Tippoo: now exténded nearly 
*ovet the whole of Indiag south of the Tootnbuddra, while 
hispretensions already exceeded all bounds. These in- 
volved him, in 1785, in a war with the Mahattds and the 
Nizam; and, when that was settled, he got up a quarrel 
with the rajéh of Travancore, in 1788.- This prince was 
sin alliance with “he English, and the English Govern- 
ment, hastenddl to inform, ‘Tippoo that hostilities with hym 
would be regarded a& a ‘declaration. of war with them- 
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‘selves, But Tippoo ‘cared, little for the threat’ “and. 
attacked Travancore shortly after'with an army of 35,000. 
. mon. The-resistance he reesived-was greater than the 
had expected. Pe was at first. repulsed and fled; but 
thedefeat.was afterwards retrieved, and, the Travancore 
troops’ being « worsted, the whole country lay +. the 
mercy of thé vietor, which, as usual with him, was 
misused. ° ‘ . 
The Marquess of Cornwallis now determined once for. 
all. to lumble-the power .of Mysore. .A Deron 
offensive, and defensive, was therefore conclutled with, the 
Nizém and the’ Peishwé, and a British army of 15,000. 
"men was assembled under. Gef. Meadows, at Prichino- 
poly, in 1790. The object now held in view tvas to adé 
‘vance upon Seringépatatn, to effect which- operations’ | 
weye begun by reducing’ thé sultan’s strong places in the 
low country. The fortressqs.ofsErodd, Palgaut, ‘Dindigul, 
and Sattimungul were successively taken ; hag pos- 
session of the Gujelhatyy pass secured, which ‘gave 
access to the heart.of the enemy’s coungry. *,Tippoo in 
the meanwhile swept through the Cgrnatic,. burning* and 
destroying everything in his way, affd, approaching, 
Pondicherry, endeavoured to open negoriations with’ the 
French.” He even sent proposals to’ Louis XVI} offering, 
to destroy the English army and settlements in India 
provided the aid. of 6000 French troops were given to, 
him; but the king’ refuséd to agree? * ‘This resembles. 
the affair of A'meriea,” hersaid, :¢ whioh I néver think of 
Without regrets My youth was’ taken advantage " of 
at that time, and-we suffer fpr it now. . The lesson iftoo 
" severest be férgotten.” Tippoo -was nevessarily thrown 
on his own resources alone, but*was nat the less triumph-. 
ant on that acdount, till Lord Cornwallis havipg enfered 
the “table lands of Mysore, took him completely + by 
surprise, | s 4 fn : ay. . 
. The secénd campaign’ was’ opened i 179], Tippoo. 
making" his first. Maa at Bangla when a haltre- 
moved his women and treasures. . Phe fortress was too 
ene to be.invested; but it was carried “by the 
English by breach and batfery, after a herotc resistince on 
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the part of the garrison. , The English army ‘e&periericed 
great difficultiés sow from the want of stores aff the in- 
adequate supply of cattle for trahsport, bute neverthelass 
passed on to Malavelly and thence to Arikera, a distance : 
of nine miles fron Sering4patam. *, This alarmed Tipfqo 
greatlf.. He drew up his army, hitherto engaged’ in’ 
deSultory warfare, to coverghis ecapitgl, its right wing* 
“being protected by the Cauyery ‘and its left by a chain 
of hills. .The difficulties of attacking th® position werg 
great ; but Lord Cornwallis determined to hazard them. 
The progress’ of ‘the British force was slow, but sequisite 
disposition for’ action was eventually attained,’ and an 
attack risked im the middfe of Nay. * The contest on both, 
sides was’ very obstinately thaintained ; but on comiag* 
‘ta close combat, steel to steel, the English carried by gue- 
‘gessivé charges, one, point after another, till the whole of 
Tippoo’s army was obliged to My and seek shelter under 
the fortifications of* Sering’patam. But the victory was 
attairted at great cost, the army had*nfarched, ‘through 
dedesert, ayd was suffering fearfully from famine aud 
disease, and the British commmnder soon fund “Himself 
obliged tg retiré fox the time,*and,to destroy the whole. 
of his. battering train and equipmentse. An opportune 
junction ‘with the Mahrafté armies under Pursarim 
Bhad and. Hutry Punt relieved the hardships suffered, 
to a considerable extent, the “Mahyatt4: - conrmissariat® 
being as excellent as that of the Erfglish was’ exéerable. 
‘The fortress of Hooleddroog was then taken, after whith 
the army passed on for Yest to Bapgalore.° | 
Oferations were recommenced shortly after by the 
capture‘ of tha fortresses of Onsédor’and” Nuadidroog, 
the*latter of-which offered a spirited resistance. The 
army then, passed through a tract of hills covered: with 
wood and'studded with ferts, of which that called S4vin- 
_ droog, or the Rack of Death, was tMe strongest. This: 
was qarried by assault, which caused Tippoo the greatests 
alarm and astonishment, “a8 he had always regarded: it 
as perfectly impregnable. Then followed the capture 
of-_another, strong fort named*Ootradroeg; and of ‘otha, 
inferior fortresses which. did not egen attempt to resist ; 
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while allethat Tipp6o was able to achieve was the. 
reductioft -of Coimbatore, which yielded sfter a remark- 
able defence made by a very smali garrison-for 143 days. 
The way being thus clearéd for an‘advance on Seringa- 
patim, Lord Cornyallis ordered .Gei. Abercrombie 
to approach it early‘in 1792, - ‘Fhe army under his lord- ‘ 
«hip amounted at this mowent to 22,000 men, witlt a 
train ‘of 42 battering cuits and 44 field pieces; while.that ° 
under Gen. Abercrombie. amounted to 8,400 wen. 
The Mahratta afmies would hive greatly augmented 
these foyces.;" but they found it more profitable te under- 
éake plundering éxpeditions on their own Recount which, 
scauld not be prevented, and the plan. of attack -was 
‘thgrefore not communicated to them. ‘Thb Mysore army 
still consisted of 45,000. infantry, -5,000 cavalry, and - 
_ 100°pieces of cannon; and with ‘these-formidablé num- * 
bers Tipppo awaited ‘the steuggle jn the front. of 
_Seringdpatam. 3 *. SSC eS Ne 
Asf immediate and general attack being deterthined 
+ upon, it was undertaken at night.for the greater .cés! 
tainty of surprise. The attacking army was formed*into 
‘*three columns, the centre.column being commanded, by 
Lord Cornwallis. in ‘person. “The” operations: were 30 
“well conducted ‘that .the assajlants forded the Cauvery 
- and passed into Seringépatam, , which is an island, before 
the enemy were fully aware of their danger. This ‘was 
followed ‘by a series of rapid and complicated movements 
witich confourided and disheartened them ;. but neverthe- 
less, when day broke the guns of: the fort opened a severe 
fite, and a very obstinate resistance was offered. The 
‘fitst pos} of strength- attacked was the “ Sultan’s 
+ Redoubt,” which was taken after dreadful carnage. The 
‘* Lélbagh,.which contained the mausoleum of Hyder, was 
" next assailed and captured. This latter: place was -a 
magnificent garden which. supplied .material for the 
siege of the city, which. was now invested’ op ‘its, two 
principal sides, Gen. Abercrombie and Pursaram Bhao 
- having obtained access towards it-through the Gujelhatty 
pass. - The conflicts waged constituted a great, atfd’ con. ~ 
tinuous battle,’ one gf the grandest and severest ever 
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--fougitt in India. - But Tippoo* was finally worgted. and 
educed, and -solieited’ péace, which was graitted to him 
on the surrender of half his dominions, the paymént of 
{hree crores and ‘thirty lakhs of rupees, and the delivery 
of.two of his spns‘ns: hostages. ‘ woh eget 

The sultén-of Mysore was -humiliated, and the final 
coiiclusion of the war staved. - He burned for vengednce,; 
and sought for, corffederates in every direction, sending 
ambassadors té Afghanistan, Constantif®ple, and Paris. 

“But there was ro favorable ‘response from any quarter 
except Mauritius, or the Isle of France, which seft him 
assistance to the extent of 99. recruits! These-marke-of 
edisaffection being operly ‘paraded, ‘the® British Goyern- 
ment remonsftr&teg, and-called upon the sultan t8 receive’ 
an English‘officer in his ooutt to explain all causesdof 
distrust and suspicion. But Tippoo would not agree to 

‘the arrangement, and gprocrastinated, upon whith the 

sgovernmertt of the Earl of Mornington (Marquess Wel- 
lasley)-decided to reinvade “Mysore, and’ appointed ‘Gen. ' 
Harris, "in 1799, to take charge of the operations.- 
‘Phe army placed under. Harris consisted of 4381 Euro- 
peag and 403695 native infantry, 884 Enropean’and 1751 
Hatives cavalry, and 608 gunnérs with 104 pieces of can- 
non. ‘To these-we¥e added 10,157 infantry and 600 horse” 
belonging to the Nizam,: which, strengthened with some , 
Company's battalionsand the 33rd Kiyg’s Regiment, were, 
placed-under the commend of Col. Wellesley, afterwards 
the world-renowned . Duke of Wellington, “A third 
army of 6420.men ynder Gen. Stuarb advanced from 
Malabar. : enh 
, .Tippoo endeavoured to take advantage.of the détached 
state. of the invadihg armies, and first attacked the Mala: 
bér forces"before they were aware of his approach, - Bat, 

‘though taken *by surprise, they gave him no reason for 

’ exaltation; and he was compelled to disperse his men in 

‘every direction, He next tumed on the Nizdm’s troops, 

upon which he was attacked by Col. Wéllesley from 

one side and by Gen: Harris- from another. Some of 
‘Hie sultan’s chosen troops were sent against the 33nd 
European Regirent in the vaip hope that, if they. could 
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"be byokgn through, it Wowld be-easier york te dispose of- 
_the nativé droops afterwards. His boldest men were nas 
able t¢ stand -the English. bayonet charge, which was 
followed by-'a cayalry chargé in which*no. quartet. was 

iven, - . ; 
‘ Titese desultory engagements were termjnated in April 
1799; by Gen: Harris's determined advance én Seriny- 
patém, “Gen, Baird led thé storaging party, witile 
Colo. Weleslep* held “command of the reserve, “which - 
was to complete what Baird might leaveunfinished. The’ 
Cauvery was'boldly forded by shg assailants under a 
heavy fire, and the ramparts were fought for and woh, 
the resistance.offered being very. unequal in differente 

‘ places. - A more spirited" resistance was offered inside the 
city, where thesultén fought: with his own, hands. like.a 
cofamon soldier’ But this térniinated . with’ his fall, his 
body being found whtre the contégt had raged thefercest.: 
After his death ‘all the: powerful fortresses throughout. 
‘Mygore were surrendered ;.and, ‘the whole country eing: 
acquired by the. conquerors, the old Hindu slynasty was 
ré-established .on the throne, after having been set aside 
from,it for forty-two years : While the famiby.of Tippoo 
was'remoyed to Vellore, * -° > ‘ . 


”~ 


XXXIX.—THE ‘FIRST MAHRARTA’ WAR, 
A. D, 1802 To 195. 

TgE vonquest of Mysore ‘opened the way to new 
difficulties and fresk wars: The.dévelopment of the. 
Mahratté pgwer lias been dlready noticed. "The genuine 
Mabrattis were.not an extensive people at the outset, 
but their predatory life brought theur thahy retruits, and 
they ‘grew stronger as’ they advanced in their-career of 
plunder. They invaded every county th&y could come’ 
to, and demanded the chou, or fourtlrpart of the revenge, 
as‘tribute. When this was quietly -paid no .atrpdtties, 
were committed ; otherwise the whole country waa plun- 
dered and laid waste. With a stperiat army they rarely 
contended, retiring before it till they succeeded in making’ 
theiraemy ‘superior to that by‘ which it was opposed. 
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‘The’ deoline of the. Mogul Empire contributed materially 
to nfike them formidable, and would -have conferred 
absolute suprenfacy ‘on them but for the invasions of the. 
Afghéns, fromwhom they received two_sigital , defeats. 
The Afghans howgvér, did aot attempt totstablish’ them- 
selves permanéntly ‘in Indig, and“ the Mahrattds ‘neces. 
sarily regained on their jretirement’ a: preponderange, 
‘among the native states. The subversion of thé power: 
of Hyder and his son by. the* English filled them with’ 
fresh fears cof rivalry, and hasténed that tupture with the 
foreigners ‘which might otherwise have’ been delayed: - 
-'Fhe unity’ of the Mahratt4 Government, disappeared: 
«short time ~aftef the era of Sivdjee: dn 178, the 
‘reigning king, Sahoo,.rajsed Balldjee .WViswanath-to the 
office of Peishwa; and made if heréditaty. ‘The dignity 
of the Rafih sunk from that’time jin the same deffree as 
that of the Peishw4 wag exalted, and the latter “officer 
‘goon. ‘established for himself.’ @istinct seat of govern- 
ment at ‘Poona. bis cxample’ was followed’ by other 
chiefs. in: time, who sintilarly -establishéd independent 
sovtreignties for themselves. ns they, found opporttinities 
to do soy namely,: Scindja in-Malwaé, Holkar in: hidere, 
-tho, Guicoygar. in, Guzen, and -thé Bajah of Berdy “in 
‘Nagpore.’” They- were. connected with each other only 
‘by an undefined unin: of intotests,-and &cknowledged 
‘in common, the lead of ‘the Peisht,4} gedtlously contend- 
ing with each, other -for ascéndancy at his voyrt- This 
engentlered’ an -excesgive jealous$ between them, but for 
which they might have yet" jointly‘assumed the imperial. 
power.. The'strength’and.*ambition .of 'ydgr induced 
these chiefy tor unite with the- English in successive 
leagues; hut the assistance they rendered was. too 
tumulttiary to be of much réal use. The power of, both 
Hyder and T ippoo having been brought.to an end they 
haqyalready begun to look distrustfully on the English ; 
whildthe English, on their. part, were anxious to avail 
themeelves of the covimanding position’ they had secured 
towstablish.an effective control ever them. = 4° cw 
The greatesf of the Mahratta leaders at this time was, 
Scindia,.whose territory being “contiguous.to that of. the 
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Moguls had enabled him. tq establish himself on their 
decline, till, amid the dissensioné of the imperial @ourt, 
tlie emperor had. personally placed ‘hifteelf under his | 
protection, which ‘had made him master of Agra, Delhi; 
and the surrounding territories. This abvantage he had 
augmented by increasing hjs military power ; and he ° 
had succeeded. in* organizing a large army officerad by 
.Ffengh adventures, Yolkar Bats nearly eqtal to hirh in‘ 
“strength, and like-him retained French officers te instruct ~ 
his troops. - The. Rajah of Berér was not less, ambitious, | 
“but reigned overa. wild -people not equally open to 
improvement. The Guicowdr, whose territory lay sea- 
watd, was the only one of thom entirely devoted to ° 
English, interests ;, for ‘which reason he was not held*in - 
much account, by the rest”. |” 7 . 
‘Thes first difference’ that played these chiefs into the ; 
-hands tf thfe English ‘ardse entirely among. themgelves. 
Holkér, in the courge ef’ his ravages, had overran a part’ 
of Scindia’s territories. _ Scindia united with the Peishwa,. 
to oppose him, but Iolkar defeated them both ;.ypon - 
which tle Péishw4, flying. to’ Bassein, | applied to the 
English.fo re-establish him in his yights.. This ‘led to 
‘an® allidned, executetl by the Meaty of Peer, in 1802, 
y which the -Pelshwa virtually ,accepted Miglish pro- 
_tection and*resigned his tnilitary power into their hands,: 
‘Sciyidia was invited to take part inthe engagement, ‘but 
kept aloof from it; and. he afterwards joiped ‘tthe Rajah 
of Berar in opposing ite, * : eM 
The ostensibl-object pf the English, Government ‘wag 
the réinstatement of the Peishwé on his throné a their 
real object’ was the entire annihilation of the Mahratté 
powgr. “This necessitated large operationg both’ in 
Central India-and in thé Upper Provinces, and arrange- | 
ments for cirrying them on-were Vigorously made. ‘Te 
military command: in ‘Central India was ‘entrustéd, to 
Gen. Wellesley ; while that in “the Upper . ProvéiGes 
devolved on, the Commander-in-Chiéf, Lord, Lake. i, 
The-campaign was opened by the capture of the far- 
tress of Av‘hmedtuggét, by Gen, Wellesley, in August 
1803, of which event Sctidia gave the following, laconic 
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account : “The English came, looked at the peitéh walked 
gyerMt, .-slew- the garrison, agd: retired té ‘breakfnst;” 
‘Bhe agquisition was. of the’ greatest importance, as it at 
once placed at the command of the’English all Scindia’s 
-tertitories south of- ‘the’ Godavery,, The fort of Baroach 
~was taken immediatély after , by’ Qol. Wovdington, 
while Welledey moved on fo,Naulniah, whence he oven. 
took the enemy encamped in full fgpce near-the viilage, 
of Assaye. The -strength of Scindia was -estimated gt 
38,000 cavalry’ aid 18,000 infantry, with 100 piecesof 
artillery. ‘The English cavalry: opposed to this force 
‘scarcely numbered 3000 sabres, while the ipfantry “Was | 
about 7000 stfong. The battle was fought on the 23rd 
September, ahd. was commenced by the Enghsh, who 
épened a well-directed, but unsuecessful eannonade, the 
enemy's artillery retuming .a* dreadful fire whiol!” soon 
silenced the English guns. Every thing now. depended, 
on the résolution of amonfent, and that’ yesolution tvas 
promptly taken. . The guns were sbanddnéd fo a bayo- 
net charge, and, this sueceeding-beyond expectation, was 
followed by'a cavalry charge which closed the fight. -A 
desperate ‘slaughter was, terminated by the, Mabrattas 
being defeated at every floint; but their gunners ‘would: 
not ever then gbandon their guns, and wére bayoneted 
at their posts." In this: action the native sepoys fought 
as well, as. thelr European’ comrades; and it was from, 
this date that they conimenced to be well-prized. = «. 
After this, Col. Stevenson reduced the fortresses of 
Burhdénpore* and A’seergurh ;- while Gen. WeHesley 
proceeded’ agabustghe Rajah of Berar, whbse troops were 
“overtaken on ‘fhe 29th November, *on ‘the plains of 
A'rgaum. But here the. opposition wa’ not of the kind 
experienced ,at Assaye. The attack was °made -in two 
lines, the infantry being the first, and the cavalry, the 
second ; and as these advanced the enemy began to fall, 
back.” The battle was of short duration, though sangui- 
fiary ; the result of it was not doubtful even for a moment, 
nobwithstanding that the native troops, which had fought 
' so gallantly at Agsaye, -were* gt first -found tobe very 
unsteady. oh 
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Of both Assaye and A'rgaum the opinions expresséd by 
military .critigs have beén adverse to the famo.o’ en, 
Wellesley. The attack at Astaye, they say, should never 
have been risked, ard would not have succeeded bui for 
the spitit and fortitude of ‘the troops The engagement. 


at Aygaum is aaglatly proneuncéd to,have been fought ‘ 


against, mititary rMlés, and “was onlwwaneby the ‘splf 


weliance and presence of mind of the general in com-. 


mand. Criticisms of this. nature, however, are of na 
real value ; Victories ‘are no& won by rale and compass ; 
the general who commanded knew- well what he vras 
abouts; -and; if the préof of .the pudding.be in tle eating | 
of “it,” she ptoof of the warrior’s ability must be, scan in 
the’ victories he gained. “2 : Be S 
“The success at A’rgaum was follawed by the captare 
of Géwilghur, 2 strong fert situated on a lofty. rock, 
which was*takén by Gen. -Wellesley in December; 
‘whilé two months earlier Colonel Harcourt reduded a forte 


‘in Cuttack, tamed: Bardbuttec, which -had offered. a 
‘determinéd resistance, and, the eventual seizure of whith 


led to‘the entire submission of «Cuttack. - 

The operations simultaneously carricd on under Lord. 
Lake were equally successful. ¢ They ,were commenced, 
in “Augugt, ' by ‘his marching against Pgrrou, # French 
adventurer if the employ of Scindia, who,’ on the land 
assigned. to him for the maintenance of his’ trogps, had 


, eafablishgd - what "he ¢alled an ‘“ independent’ Erench 


state on the most -vulnerable -part of *the Company's 
frontier.” “But thé brave Frenchman did not show fight, 
on being approached, and fled with such.rapiflity that 
the sEnglish “cbmmander .was. not: able t overtake him, 
Lake therefore nfarched on to Allyghur, t “principal mi- 
fitary depdt.oPerroy, which was attacked in, September, 
and the garrison of which made 4 désperate resistance. 
Two*thousand-of the men perished in fight, after which 
the rest gurrendered 3 and all the artillery and stores in 
the depdt were captured. At this stage Perrou appeared: 
and gave himself" up; after whiclt he :applied ‘for and” 


: obtained permission to, enter the British teryitories, 


explaining,that his treachery ta Scindia was caused by 
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that chief having appointed another comnfander to super- 
sed& him. . ; : : a 
- fmmediately after, Lake proceeded towarda Delhi, 
before which.be found the army that Perron had 


-commandedg.grawn up for battlé under the command of 


a new-ofticet, named “Bourquien.” ‘The number of the 


_Mahrattds was about 19,000, “while the’ English army 


pitted against, thenr was only 4,500'strong. But Lake 
did not hesitate to attack his opponents, and, after having 
tempted. them dewn from their heights and entren¢h- 


. nents, commeitced the battle with a short volley, which 


was folfowed by g bayonet-charge. The battle,-though* 
brief was decisive.. The bayonet-charge being successful, 
was’ followed by a cavalry-charge which completely 
routed the ‘endiny ; after which Delhi was entered by 
the English, and* the poor - ill-treated* emperor takem 
under protection. Lake then marched on to Agr, 
where he arrived on -¢he 4th October, and sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. +The’ fort, here, ‘was 
very atrong, and ‘was ogcupied'by a large body of troops 
by whom an sobstinate resistance was made. “But, “a 
breach having been effected, -the enemy tapitulated, 
upon which 176 guns were captured, with treasure 
amotnting to $280,000. . . : 

« From Agra, Lake's army moved in pursuit of a 
Mahratté force of 9,000 foot and 5,000 horse, andshaving 
a numerous: artillery. ‘lhesc were overtaken, near the 
village, of Lasyarie, on the 1st November, and fought 


‘with a determination excéeding all that had been ex- 


pected ‘of them,- In the fitet attack on them their 


artillery petits ‘down. men and horses jn “masses, and the 


English cavalty had to be withdrawp. A fresh attack. 
was made, on the arrival of the infatitry ; but the des- 
perate valor of the enemy long. kept their assailants at 
bay,.ahd it was not till, they were. dispossessed’ of all 
their guns that-they relinquished the contest. These 
troops constituted the flower of &cindia’s army, and went, 
by the name of the Deccan Tnvincibles :.7,000 of them 
were killed, °and only 2,000 survived to surrender them- 
selves. Both the rajap of Berdér and Stindia wete now 
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vanquished at évery point. The former concluded “peace. 
by ceding the province of Cuttack to the English,*and 
the latter by giving up to thenrall the countev -botween 
the Ganges and the Jumna. <i tie devi s contained 
therein. He also gave up Barosch, with clyerest . of his 
maritime territory in Guzerat ; while,-of thé -south, 
he ceded A'hmédnugger to the Peishwa, and some: ax- 
' tensive districts tothe Nizdm. . : ; 
The next adversary to turn to was Holkar, who had 
“throughout the.war with Scindia and the rajah of Berér 
retained an uncertain position, professing ‘to be friend 
‘to the-English, but only watching gan opportitnity to 
strengthen himself at the expense of the contending 
parties. His real intentions being «nis discovered, 
directions were givento Lord ake and Genl. Wellesley 
so commence «épetations against him simultanconsly 
int Hindustan Proper and the Deccan . The troops under 
him amounted at this time to -60,000 cavalry end 15,000 
infantry, with 192 pieces of artillery. The first to ad- 
vance against him was Lord Lake, ‘the’ march of Genk | 
Wellestey being delayed by a amine prevailing in the 
Deccan. Phe fort of ‘Tonk Rampoord was taken in May 
1804, after which Holkar fled ; whereupon Lake with 
the main body of the army fell back on Agra, amid in- 
describable misery and suffering from an Indian simoont, 
leqving. a detachment under Col. Monson to- guard 
against the return of the ‘énetmy, while the pursuit .aster 
hini was entrusted to a Hindustani cavalry, consisting 
of two parts, one commandéd by Capt. Gardiner, an 
officer’ in the service ofthe rajah of Jynagore, and the 
other by Lieut. Lucan. : 

Many disasters ,followed these arrangements. ieut. 
Lucan’s party, having beén suddenly attacked by Holkér 
was cut to pieces ; and.in other quarters the British 
arms met with distressing reverses from the’ predatory 
cavalry under A’meer Khan, the leader of the Patn 

_plupderers in the Deccan. Becoming bolder by success, 
Holkar next attacked Col. Monson himself ; and, though 
all his assaults were vigorously repulsed, the Enghsh 

* comnfander wag still obliged to retreat. This had a very 
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- bad effect-on the spirit of hismen 5 and, being” harassed . 
at every step by the enemy, the corps was reduced from 
12,000 to 1,000 men, when, without cannon, bavgage, - 
and ammunition, it found refuge under the walls of Agra. * 
To wipe outethe disgrace of this reverse, Lake marched" 
out personally against Holkar, in October, the force under + 
him’ consisting of three regiments of: Buropeah Light 
Dragoons, five. regiments. of Native ‘Cavalry and Horse 

’ Artillery,*Her Majesty’s 76th Regiment of Foot, the * 
flank compairies of Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment, ten 
battalions of .Native Infantry, and the usual proportion’of 
aftillery. ~ The army under Holkar was still above 70,000 i: 
strope but, avoiding Lake, he moved forward to attack * 

“Delhi. He was there feceived by Cols. Ochterlony.- . 

“and Burm, who had only two - battalions and four 
companies of native infantry under them. “The "de: 
fence was nevertheless so successful that the assailarits, *. 

» after a siege of nine Gays, were driven back» from every _ 
point and obliged té fly. : ages 
Lakes having hastened to the relief of Delhi, and 
arriving there after tl besiegers had marchéd off, 

* pursued them to Deeg, ttacking them by the*course’ of 
their devastations. But before he came up with,them a. 
great battle was fought. under*the walls of the fort, .on 
the 13th November, between them and the forces undér 

_ Genls, Fraser and -Mongon, in which the victory: was 
.. obtained by thes English -after a severe loss of lives. 
The remain’ of the enemy’s’ army then took ‘shelter 
ae withingthe fort, while Holkar pursued’his flight towards,» 
the Jumna, followed by Lake atthe rage of twenty-three _ ? 
miles a- day. «He was overtaken” at®furruckabad, but, 
abandoning his army, he bolted thence backwards to 
~& Deeg.” Thig led to the fort being besieged and stormed in 
Deceniber, after which Ho]kar retreated towards Bhurt- 
pore, leaving 100 guns and a considerable quantity of storés 
and ammunition behind hiw. The strength ‘of theebiefin ¢ 
the Upper Provinces was now entiiely broken, while; in the. 
ccan, Chandore and othemstroug-holds were reduced - 
The only point of resistance now’ was Bhurtpore, * 
_+ aufud fort, surrounded, by a broad ditch. This: was 
- - 
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defended with great skill and resolution, and the English 
were repulsed from it four times successively,in attempt- 
ing to'carry it,by assault. To add to their difficulties 
Ameer Khan, the Patan, who had been invited by the 
“rajah of Bhurtpore to assist him, harassed them in the 
rear. * This made their position particulayly -unpleasant ; 
but the’rajak, Seing apprehensive of final consequences, 
made overtures. of peace in, March 1805, and paid down 
twenty lakhs of rupees to secure it.. Hobkar, thus 
deserted by his last ally, was .obliged to seek refuge 
amongst the Sikhs, when by a complete change of polic 
fmong the inglish administrators all the advantages 6f 
the ‘campaign weré ‘lost. The Court of ‘Directorgghad 
come to the decision of ‘concluding . pcace in India at any * 
price, and the policy adopted by the Marquess of 
Welleslay was therefore overturned. The f tress of 
Gwalior was givén: back to Scindia, and the fugitive 
Holkér was granted peace on terms which restored to 
him, almost everything he had lost.” 


—— 


XL.—THF NBPAL.WAR 
A. D. 181% to 1816, 


Tue Earl of Moira had censured in Parliament the 
martial proelivities of the’ Marquess, of Wellesley ; but, 
on his arrival in Tndia, was obliged to undertake avars of 

‘even greater magyjtude than those which Lord V cllesley 
‘had waged. Th@ fitst ‘quarrel forced on-him was that 
‘with the ‘kingdom of-Nepél, -the Switzerland of the 
East, which forea series of years had been, cominitting 
aggressions on the English ,froritier, for which it made 
neither reparation nor apology, while it rétained forcible 
possession of its.usurpations, and tregted the officers sent’ 
to removistrate with inSolence and atrocity. War with 
ig biving thus become wnavoitlable, . the Governcr- 
General determined to inyade’the country ,at once at 
four. different’ points ; and for that purpgse orgathiggd 
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four sepfrate army divisions, which ‘ere placed several- 
ly wader the ‘commands ‘of. Genls. Marley, Wood; 
‘Cilletpie, and Ochterlony., The force under’ the first 
consisted of 8000%men and 26 guns, and_ was “intended, 
for marching through * uckwanpore to Katmandoo, thay 
capital of Nepal. Gert Wood at, the hend of 4500+ 
regular trgops, ®. body ‘of 900 irregulars, amd 15 guns 
was digected to march from Goruckpore, to clear and 
take possession of the Terai, or jungle-territury, be- 
tween the British and Nepal frontiers. ‘Lhe force under 
Genl. Gillespie, -consisting. of 3500 regular troops, 
7000 iresulars, and 20° guns, -had orders, to.#t+ize the 
-passes af. the Ganges’ and the Jumpag particularly those 
of the’ Dehr&, Dhoon aml Jyetak, and to cut, off the 
enemys retreat. The foree assigned tg Genl. 
Ochtérlony amounted to 7000 men and 22 gfing, and his 
orders were to ‘operate against the western provinces and 
‘the western army of Nepal, led by Umur Sing: Thappa, 
a chief ef great renown. The Goorkhé army amounted 
‘to 19,000 men; but their artillery appointments werg 
believed to ‘be good, bekides which they had a great 
eadvantage’ in the impregnabilityeof their passegand the 
difficult nature of their copntry genérally.- . 

The’ campaign was opened in. October 1914, by the 
occupation of the Deyra Dhdon ‘by Genl. Gillespie, 
who proceeded thence to,attack the fortress of Kalunga; 
which formed the key of the surroundittg country. - The , . 
place was garrisioned by 600 Gooykhas, who.gesisted the | 
rraaas| with gveatintrépidity ; and, in endeavouring to 
force his soldiers against stone-walls which they could - 
not conguey by escalade, Gillespie shimself was shot 
through the heart. The attack was renewed" by ‘Col. 
Mawbey, who succeeded in effecting a breach, which 
however she was’unable to carry, being forced back with 
a losa of 680 men. A bombardment was‘next tried, and 
‘was attended with immediate success.. The batteries 
continuing tb, play on it, the walls of the fortress were 
im three days reduced to ruins, upon which the remnants, . 
of the garrison were compelled to abandon the place, 
and, being pursed, had to disperse. After this «the 
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strong fort of Baraut, being attacked, was evachated by 
the enemy, and so also was the post of, Luckerghét on 
the Ganges, which completed’ the occupation of the4 
.entire valley by the invaders. Genf Martindell, the. 
ssuccessor of Gillespie, now resolved to attack the fortress 
‘of Jyetak ; ‘but here the Goorh4s were* more strongly 
stockaded,sand succeeded in repelling alt the attacks that 
were made,,which led t6 a disastrous retreat. ° 

Simultaneously with the above operations, the division , 
under Genl. Ochterlony ‘penetrated the western hills in 
the direction of Nalagurh, the fort at -which place was 
captured on the 6th November, and that of Tarégurh 
immediately after #. . He then’ passed on to Rémgurh, a 
hill-position of extraordinary strength, where’ Uniur 
Sing had concentrated all his forcas. Both the front and 
thg rear‘of*the position were fougd unassailable; till, by 
a series of skilfulmanwuvres, Umur Sing was compelled 
to quit it, upon which it wa’ at’ once.occupied by the 
English. Two other forts—Jhoojhooroo and »Chifmbul 
,—were also taken, after which Ochterlony halted for a 
time in expectation of reinforcements. ee, 
. The operations of the’ ether two divisions were uni- 
formly disastrous. Genl. Wogd suffered himself to be 
inveigled into an attack of 2 redoubt at Jeetgurh, which 

‘though carried with‘con$iderable loss, he was not able to 
retain.’. He then endeavoured to proceed in a westerly 

_ direction, witha view to create a diversion” of the 

. enemy’s force, but was.stopped by the movements of the 
Goorkhas, wha advancing into the country, burnt all the 
villages on his route. An attempt to occupy Bhotwal 
was next made, but was unsuccessful; aftgr which the 
health of the troops compelled them to retire into can- 
tonments at Goruckpore, The only achievement of 
.the division under Genl. Marley * was” the’ occu- 
pation of tho’ Séran Terai, which was effected before 
he took charge.. After he joined the army the Goorkhds® 
attacked two of his advanced posts.—Pursah and Sum- 

r rapt ae carried them. -An attempt was subse- 
quently made to re-occupy Parsah, bit was given up if 
alarm,; after which the general retired to Betti¢h, from 
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which nothing could induce him to venture out. “He 
was @etalled. A similar donduct* on the part of a, 
‘Nepalese genéral, named Bhagbut Sing, was punished by: 
his Government, net siniply By recall, but by his being. 
publicly ‘ exhibited in ywoman’s attire. Genl. Marley’ 
Had equally deserved a similar distinction, and ought to 
Have received it.” . : 8 - 

Marley was giteceeded by a. second Genl. Wood; who, 
proved to be no better ‘than his namesake, the hero of 
Jeetgurh. A detachment of his division distinguished. 
itself, toward tne end of February 1815, by a smart attack 
on ‘a party of 400 Goorkhas, who ‘were defeiited and 
pursued; but fhe general himself. was more cautious, 
and, pleading -the advanced season of the’ year as an 
excuse for bis condyct,"he broke up hsi-army apd canton- 
ed it,in convenient situations from, the Gunduck ‘to the 
Koosi. The division under Genl. Martindell also re- 
mained equally inactive, and the courage of the English 
officers sobn became a by-word in every native court in” 
India: 
* Tht entire om uand «of the war was ndw ‘vested by 
the Gevernor,General on Gen]. Ochterlonys the* only: 
commander who bad fought valiantly anil skilfall¥ in 
the.’ cimpaicn. Hating driven Umur Sin from 
Ramhgurh, to Malown, Oghterlony had syccessively re- 
duced several stro -ghotds. among whieh were ‘those of 
Belaspore and A‘lmordéh. | He. crowned these ‘successes 
by’ attacking Umlr Sing af Mélown, where a protracted , 
contest of more ‘than*one month was maintained, the 
Nepalese general being: finally forced to capitulate on 
the 11th Riay 1815, whereby the possession’ of the 
entire country between the Jumna and the Suttgdge 
was secured. 4 : 5 

The Nepal Government was so discturaged” by these 
reverses ghat it expressed a willingness for pedce ; but 
the terms proposed by the English, which included the 
cession of all the provinces conquered -in the west ang of 
the whole of the T@rai, were refused as too exacting by” 
thé court of Kétmandoo, even after they had . been 
accepted by 4ts ambassadors. Lord Moira howefer, 


* 
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declined, to.relax in his demands; “ind Ochterlony was 
ordered to renew the war’, and pressedforward td @o so 
at the head of 20,000 men, iheluding three English” 
regiments. He found th® enemy entrenched at tho. 
‘Chereeaghatee pass, which formed the entrance into 
their mountain territory. The approacttessto their positioft 
were, all stromgly- stockaded and unasSailable ; ‘but, by | 
marching through a forest of nine miles, Othterlony 
“Giscoveredsan undefended mougttain by-path which turhed 
;the’ pass. The’ heights on *the flank of the enemy’s- 
position-were thus gained by the middle of Qebrhary 
1816, which cdmpelled, them to. evacuate,the place and 
fetreat from stockade to stockade, till they reaclted the 
town of Muckwanpore. On the 27th February the English - 
troops took up a position in the neighbourhood of Muck- 
wahpore, upor, which, the . Goorkifss endeavoured’ to . 
‘dislodge them,’ which’ brought on a general- action.*th 

decided the.campaign It was af first very hotly coti- 
‘tested, till a‘ British bayonet-chargesbroke the enemy. ° 
A good stsnd was again made by them:.beyond, a’ deep 
‘hollow, whefice an incessarft caunonade Was kept itp for 
some *hourt Buta fresh Sepoys battalion “dashed. across 
the *hollow, and, charging the enemy again with. the 
bayonet} captured their negrest, gtms, which ecoiapfiled: 


_ them to retirg into their forts and stockades. 


‘This déntluded the Nepal war, the court of. K&tmandoo~ 
agreeinge to yield evetything that the English had orig: 
nilly asked. for. All the Nepal tetritoMes* occupied “by 
‘the English, including the valley*of the Raptee, Huree- 


. hfrpore, &¢., were thusacquired.” The rajab algo sent in qn 


apologetie letter for thre differences that hdd arisen, .pyfo- 


“nfised never agaip to disturb the Engtish frontier, and 
* : 


agreed to receive at Ewphish Resident at hig cougt. 


XbI—THE SECOND MAHRATTA AND PINDARIPWAR. 
gv. fs17 to 1819. : 


Tus second great war waged by the Earl of Moira, 
now’made Marquéas of Hastings, began in hostilitieg 
with the. Pindaris, the Freebooters of.-Central India, 
who .were secretly supported by the Mahratta princes, 
and ended: in. the ‘annihilation of the forger, while: 

, the latter «ere brought under ubordjnatioh antl 
control, The Pindaris, or Free Companions, ware dis- 
persed throughout the Mahratté states, and were counte- 
fees) and frotected by the Mahratt® chiefs, to whom 

ey were - invaluable as agents for supplying all the’ 

‘ commissariat required by their armies. They: were com- 

. posed ofthe refuse of all races, congregated together 
solely for purposes of plunder. Every vagabond having 
a hofse and a sword wgs" qualified to serve as’ 9 ‘Pindéri 
xéoryit ; no virtue of any ind—not . even .personal 
cqurage—was quired of him ; all the strength of the 
,Pindéris lay in their numbers and in the celeritry. of 
their movements. They were simply mean and cowardly 
‘rebkers, called forth into existence by a vicious-and 
degraded, state of society; and they kept themselves. 
actively employed by undertaking expeditions of plurider 
and. rapiae on their own account. Asa rule these depre- 
dations were made on jhe neighbouring Rajpogt states ; 
“put. they sometimes levied contributiong in Mahratta. 
country ajso, on the subjects and dependants of the yery 
* princes. who protected them $ and, even on such occaswns, 
:no pains were éver taken to check ‘theit rapacity so long 
9s a part of the plunder was surrendered to the protects 
ing chief.. The two great divjsions among them were 
known by the names of Scindia-Shéhi-and Helkar-Shéhi, 
aa being respectively under the protection of Scindia and 
“Plolkar ; the first band being much more powerful thay 
the secon@. The organisation of all the divisiohg was® 
thesame. They were all mounted on small but, hardy. 
-ponies,; cafried no conveniertés. of life withyéhem, de-. 
pgnding on -plunder even for their’. subsistends ;- and 

Q 
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spared’ uo barbarities in ‘their depredations. ‘The most 
diabolical, fortures were used to extract iformations-of 
treasure ; the greatest crueltids inflicted for attaining the 
thost trifling advantages. ‘When first known to the 
English authorities their principal commanders were 
Cheeto, Kurreem, and Dest Mahomed, the most desperate 
and profligate. villains among themselves being always 
selected for such commands. Fér a Jong ‘time the 
English territories had been respected, by them:; but 
they had Begun to be lesa particular inthis respect from 
1812, and ‘a. latterly entered Ganjam, Masulipatém, 
Guntoor, and the Northern Circars, and in twelve: days 
bad killed and woutnded nearly 7000 person¥; and: carried 
off property to the value of £100,000. These ‘atrocities 
rendered ‘itjmperative on the English government to root 
them out; afd ~ preparations for thei -total suppression; 
were accordingly organized. by Lord Hastifiga on tlle 
grandest seqle,. as -apprehensiohs were entertained*that 
an atéack on them might, give rise to a war with the 
Mahratté chiefs by whom they wexé supported. 
This anticipation was realised in due course ; fae the 
complications with the different chief’ werg differently 
‘created. The Peishw4, Bajee Rao, ‘not having bean en. 
good terms with the Guicowér, the ruler of Guzerat, « 
»-the' latter made several attgmpts to have tlie -difficulties 
. between them settled by negociation. All these efforts 
were bafiled by the intrigues’ of gn adventurer, named 
.Trimbuckjee Danglié, who had rapidly risen in. the! 
Peishwa’s favor; and the claims and counterclaims of 
the’ two parties at’last became so intricate that the’ 
Guicow4p offered toscnd to Poong his own’ prime-minister,. 
’ Gungédhur Shastree, as the persop’ who would best be. 
able to place the questions at issue between them on an 
intelligible basis. The Shastree accordingly Went thither, 
in 1844, on rectiving a safe conduct from the British 
Government, after which he was set upon. by the followers 
sof: Trimbuyckjee and’ assassinated. - This sh8rt-sighted 
-violence left the British Govetnment no alternative but 
to .demang the surrende? of _Trimbuckjee;_ ayd, on 
evasion’being. attempted, -a military demonstration gn 
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Pooné was {preatened,° to prevent which Frimbuckjée 
was surrendered. ‘Hesvas kept in confinement by the, 
‘English in. the fortress of Tannd, in the island .of 
Sélsétte ; but managed to escape thence ‘with the con- 
-nivance of, Mahratté groom, after which he hastened 
"to the ‘squthern districts of the Mahratté country’ and 
begin to levy troops and raise the -whgle country to 
make war with the English. As the Peishwé countenanced 

' these proceedings secretly he was remonsirated with, tiY, 
- throwing ff his reserve, he joined in’ hostile movembnte 
against the English, and finally ended by attacking th. 
Residency, and-plundering and burning it to the ground, 
in October, 1817. The Resident and his party had bare- 
Ty timd to’ escape frém the Residency when it was thua 
attacked and destroyed. The English troops came back’ 
if & short time to re-occu y Poon; and the Peishwa's 
forces were defeated, and bolted: .after which ‘Col. 
Colebrotke was sent ixt pursuit of the - Peishwé, avhigli 
forced him to throw himself into the wild country where 
the: Krishtna takes ité rise, and to make common cause 
with ‘the Pindéris.. = ene 
The greatest army that England had-ever yet, collectede 
together in India now toek the field for- the avowed 
purposes of finally crushing the’ Pindéris, and of. esta- 
blishing order among the Malratta states. It counted 
81,000 “infantry, 10,000 mgular cavalry, and 23,000 
irregular cavalry ; and of the entire number 13,000 were 
British soldiers. ,These forces were prouped into two 
bodies, galled respectively the “ Army of Bengal, or the 
Grand Army,” which wag gommanded by’ the Governor- 
‘General in person, amd the “Army .of the Deccan,” 
" which’ was divided into.two army corps, commanded, one 
‘by Sir Thomas ‘Hislop, and the other by Sit John 
alcotm. The divisions of the armies w&re so located as 
‘to form together complete cordon round the Pindar 
positions. The forces *opposqd.to them were estimated . 
at 225,000 men, the Mahratté confederacy "counting 
130,000 horse aad 80,000 foeteand the Pindarig 15,000° 
horse. The field of war was so extensive tl Hit gave 
great facilities to the flying: propensities of the Mahrattas 
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‘and Pihdérie, afd this necessaril? throw-mgpy didiealties 
in‘the way of ‘their pursuif. Be ~ 

“4 Up to this time the other Mahratté: chiefs had not dis- 
covered.tHemetives.. It being now necessary that.a part 

‘vf the English ‘army’-showld traverse the térritorjes ‘of; 
Scindia, the Governor-General considered it essential that, . 
when‘leaving the dominion-of that qhief behind; his:ton- 
sent, should be extorted to such a treaty as Would with. 
draw from him the means of. hostile interpositign ih the 

" approachiug ; confit. “The Resident at. Gwéligr was: 

“Becdrdingly instructed to, demand.of Scindia, “that all ‘his 
troops be placed at the disposal of the Gevernor- General, 
that a contingent of 5000 horse,be furnished by him to. 
the army equipped at his own expense, and that the forts 
‘of Hindié and’A'seergurh be delivered up tothe English’ 
for the time, his flag continuing to .fly,on them-ad hetetd- 

"-fore’. These. conditions «were very hard, and: Seid 
objected strongly to agree to thent; but, as the Gbvernor- 
General was determiged tg enforce them, the treaty was 

_ eventually signed op the @th November 1817: Similar 
treaties: were also extorted from the other Matratta 

schiefs," and also from Atneer Klfify: the leader ofthe 
Patan plunderers in Central India, who was well known 
as the most atrocious villain of his day. 

*  Witlt Berar the rélations hitherto had been very amic- 
able. But Rughcojee Bhongla having died; aifd, Appa 
Sahéb, his. cotsin, having been raised to the Cid y 
the Englishy the first idea that occuyred to him was to. 

get rid of his allies, whose assistancé’he thought ,was no 
longer’ of any ‘use to him. ,This induced him to‘enter 
into active corrgspondence ‘with: thé Peishwé and-'the 
“Pindaris, the remonstrances of the Resident were fightly | 
treated* and.at last hostile preparations were made which 
compelled the Resident, in November 1817, .t0 sehd for 
troops grom the, cantonments, and to occupy the hills of 
Seetabuldee, where thoy. were surfounded ‘by ‘the ertemny 

“onthe 27th The Arabs in the rajah’s service fought reso-, 

-lutely; while the “sepoys.in‘the. British army were’panic. 
struck “Md fled, and were put to the sword: The'day 
‘seemed lost, when-a daring «cavalry-charge headed. ? by. 


* 
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Capt. + Fits-Gerald _ retrieved. it, th® epemy, being 
‘scattered in, every~ direction, *inclugling the Arabs who 
“were unable to stand a bayonéet-charge. _ This forced 
A'ppé Saheb to enter into “neSéciations ;° but, as he at 
the, sametime went on increasing,his army, it was, deter- 
mived to crushthim altogethér.as speedily as practicpble. 
Genl.” Doveton -was accordihgly sent after bin, and by 
his movements succeeded in compelling Appé Saheb to 
surrénder himself, after much hesitation aid delay, on 
the, 16tli ‘December 1817. His artillery. nevortheléss, | 
opehed a heavy fire on the English ; but, in less than an . 
_thout, ajl the offending battériés were. carried, andethe ° 
Arabs,put to flight, leaving their entire camp, with bo 
una,’ nfortarsy and howitzers, and 45 elephants, in the - 
chanda of the victors. Even -after ‘this defeat a part of 
“the Atab infantry rallying, occupied the city and fortress 
_ of Nagpore,. which they held for a time, capitulating. at 
~ last on condition of. being permitted to mafch pit ‘with 
theit baggage and private property ; after which all ere-' 
‘sistance ceased, F : ; een 7 
- Great confusion had also arisen intermediately in the 
territgry, of Holker. Jeéswant Rao having died, and his” 
heir, Wathar Rao, being a minor, Toolsee Bye, the widow 
of ‘the deseased Holkar; was made’ regent er leaning 
for-English protection however, soon made her -very un-. 
popyl# among her own, people, and ‘particularly ‘with’ 
A’meer Khan-and the .Patans who had a. potential voice in 
the councils of the country, and who were particularly 
anxjeus to keep up a state of anaxchy to Benefit them- 
selves. To. remove the’ only, obstruction in their -way 
they seized upan and assassinated the- regent, which 
gforced Sir Joh Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop.to pro- 
“peed together towards Mehidpore, where Hoikér’s army 
was posted, to avenge the outraye.- The battle ‘of 
Mehidpore was fought’on the 2kst December. A galling 
“fire kept up’ by the enemy was very destrucfive to the 
English: horse-artillery, which “had fir$t crossed’ over. 0 
their*side and the -guns. attached to which were nearly 
“disabled, But the English, having succeeded in carrying 
a yuined* village which was the. key of. the Mahratta 
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position, were sodn able to overpower the batteries. from 
whieh they had so seyerely suffered, which spread dismay: 
throvigh the enemy’s ranks, and forced them to retire. 
The terms row offere® were accepted with ‘alacrity, © 
namely, that Holkar should be placed under: the protec- 
tion of the English, and should surrendér to theni various 
districts, forts, and passes; tlfat an English force should , 
be maintained in his territories for preserving internal 
tranquillity’; and that he should engage never to commit 
any act of, hostility or aggression against any of the 
allies or depentlentg of the. English: Some‘of the PAtén 
chiefs exhibited . their disapproval of, these terms by; 
bieaking them shortly after their acceptance ; buf they 
were quickly defeated, after which the whole country. was 
reduced to obedience and tranquillity. ' : 
These rapid successes kept Scindia steady -to the treaty" 
concluded by him, and deprived the wandering Peishwa. 
almost’ of ‘every hope “of suctess. The Pindaris,* for 
whose suppression the Grand Army had been organised, 
never showed fight. ‘Their two. leaders, Kurreem and: 
Clieetoo, quarrelled- with each other ag to the means of 
escape, not as to the means of resistasice. Kurreem, af- 
attempting to fly in the direction of Gwélior, was 
surprised by Genl. Donkin and completely overthrown, 
even his wife being captured, while he himself was 
oblited to surrender,to"Sir John Malcolm a ghort® while 
after. The rest of the Pinddria fled with Cheetoo in 
the direction of Mawar, and were ‘hinted from cover to 
cover. Sonte of his.durrd; or division, : were traced to 
Mehidpare, and after the action there were pursued and cut 
up; but the .chief himself eluded all.search. .At one ° 
time he joined. A‘ppa $ahcb and passed sometime in the, 
Maliddee hills ; but, attempting to. follow the rajah to 
A’seergurh after his final defeats, was refused admittance. 
His sole adherant at this time was an only ‘son with 
‘whom he now parted, father and son_taking different? 
routes to cover their retreat. The,son soon fell into the 
hands of the English, while.Cheetoo terminated his life 
ina juhgle, where he was’ killed by a tiger ; and-with 
him ended the Pindéri name. 
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The Peishw4 was stil] pursuing his flight through the 
southern states‘ of the Deecan. Bappoajee Gokla, his 
ablest general, rallied to defend.a ghaut’ leading to the 
sources of the Krishtna, where his master had found a 
temporary refuge, but was beaten back’ ahd defeated. 
Rapid and wearying marches ensued, thé Peishwa’s army 

- flying in a zigzag allover the Deccan, at done “time ap- 
prosehing: Mysore, and at anothef the: banks. of the 
ermudd4, always distancing his pursuers by the rapidi- 
ty of his flight. At Wuttoor hg,was.joined by Trim-. 
buckjee, who brought him large reinforcements, after 
which they tried to retrace their steps towards Poond. 
Bat‘they were. intercepted by Capt. Staunton taking up 
a position on the heights of Corregaum, about half way 
to Pooné, where a desperate engagement was fought on, 
the 18t January 1818, thé - possession of thg. village: 
being obsfinately <tisputtd by the Arabs who composed ' 
_ the maim badly, of the Mabratta infantry.. Here also, the 
Englisk were ut first Worsted, till a resolute clfarge made 
by Lieut. Pattinsdn and his sepoy-gtenadiers succeeded in 
capturing ihe last gin of the Arabs, and: in expelling, 
them from their, ppst. The enemy still continued* to 
hover about the place, but offered no molestation ; and 
Genl. Smith’s division coming up to "it shortly after, 
the Peishwé and his followers were obliged to’ fall back 
again to the table-land near the sources of - the Krishtna, 
whence overtures ,for a treaty were made. * But these 
were summarily * rejected, the Jnglish Goyerfinent 
having already determined to abolish,the title of Peishwa 
thqngh they were willing -to soothe’ the, feelings of the 
Mahratta people by restoring the r4jah qf Sattara—the 
lineal desdendant of Sivajee—to some share of his former 
sdignity. To this end Genl. Smith secured possession 
of Sattérd,"after which he renewed th» pursuit of fhe 
Peishwé. A &pirited stand was. made- at Ashtee by 
Gokld, on .the. 18th February; but the Mahrattas 
were defeated and Goklé slam. After two further actions 
with the game’ result the, Peishwa surrendered, and, on 
renouncing his dignity and all claims of sovereignty, a 
pension of £100,000 per antium was allowed to him, 
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and his'residence fixed at'Bithodr, Trinbuckjee Danglia 
was captured a. short time after, and confined, first again 
at Tanna,-and afterwards at Chundr, a liberal allowance 
. being also made to him.“ ) ‘ _@ 
As A’ppé Saheb had gurrendered himeelf, and-as_ the 
blame of the [atér transactiong at Nagpore did-not attach” 
to him, he ‘vas réleased by the English onthe entire, 
eurrénder of Nagpore. The terms proposed for his 
acceptance included the complete subjection of his military 
eforce to the English, gqd the appoinfment of even his 
ministers by them. To this the rajab refused ta agree. 
He expressed preference for a liberal pension ; butthat 
“waa not eonceded to him. He thereupon began again to 
intyigue and to levy troops ; and secret correspofidence 
with the Peishwa, was di§covered. The Resident placed 
“him in dprance ; but he effected his escape. HE then 
went-to the Godnds and lived anfong them, and concerted 
with their chief,, Chyn Shah, a glan for recovefing the 
forts -of N&ypore. All attempts tos this end were how- 
ever frustrated, and; a hot pursuit beimg made, A’ppa 
Saheb fled tor A'seergurh, a fort belonging to Sciadia, the 
Killaday of which received and skeltered him. Thg 
Scindia, bs a good friend of the English, sent,an order to 
‘the Killadar to deliver up the fort to them ; but Hte is said, 
_to lave simultaneously sent a.secret command, directiig 
the Killddar, if he yalued his head, to hold out to, the 
last, The Killad’r followed the. latter mandate, and 
* stood ‘siege till his provisions were exhadsted, after which 
he surrendered at djscretion, on tlie 7the April 1819, bat 
- not till A”pp4 Séhéb' had beer allowed to escape. The 
“'yAjah went to Laliore, where he lived the récipient of a 
trifling allowance. from Runjeet; but the latter never 
received him publicly at his durbdr to avoid - giving: 
offence to the Englisls. : \ 2 leas is 
The: fall of A’seergurh closed the Méhratté campaign. 
The English acquired an immense accession -of ey 
and’revenue. Appa Saheb was dethroned; and the grand- 
gon of’ Rutylioojee ‘Bhonsla elevated to his place’; but the 
_ whole country of Nagpore, with its resources, was virtually 
annexed to the English territories. It was completely 
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‘acquired on a later’ day, ‘when the rajafi died without 
leaving 4n heir, the right» of the rdntes .to adopt being - 
* disallowed. ; 


_ XLU,.—THE .BURMESE WAR: 
A.D, 1823 to 1826. 


Tue war with Burmah broke out from several acts of | 
froutier aggression, on the part of the Burmese, which ; 
were first suffered to pass unpunished, but which ever? 
tually led to petty hostilities that culminated in a de- 
claration of war. The aggres8ions had. been’ constante, 
froma Arracan ; but had not been altogéther unprovoked, « 
“some political refugees’ from ‘Burmah having openly 
disturbed .the Burman frontier by ‘raids concocted at 
“Chittagong.” The difference between the outrages thus 
‘perpetrated, which the Burmese affected not to under- 
stand, was this that, while the British Government had 
no hand in the ratds Igd from Chittagong, the. violation 
of British territory was the act, not of privage offenders, . 
but of the cgurteof A’va. % Ferd 

The immediate’ cause of hostilities—the spark that” 
set the mine. on flane—was a claim advanced by both 

’ Governments on a little island at the mouth of the Naat, 
river, which formed: the boundary between Chittagong 
and Arracam The Burmese, threatened that, if this 
island, which had for a lokg time been in the possession’ 

, of the English” Goveynment, were not.given up to.thern 

at once, they would forcibly -thke away from the 
English the cities of Daced and Moorshedabad, which 
they affirmed, had at one time “belonged -to the Golden 

‘Throne.* Previous to this the first blood had been 
drawn by the, Burmese on the’ Cachar froutier, which’ 
had beeh penetrated hy a joint Burmese and Assamese 

‘army’ in pursait of fugitives ; and, the assailants as 
having ech: very> successfully met by the English 

force located , there; had committed many excesses 


R 
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with impunity® . As the whole of this frontier was only 
‘af succession of fordsts, hills, ard swamps, the, English 
Government, in deciding upon retributive operations, 
‘preferged to ascend the Irrawadi, andeopen the campaign 
by the capture of Rangoon. To this end a Targe force 
especially selected for. the entegprise was organised,"con: 
sisting, of H. M's 13th and.38th Regiments, the Qnd 
Battalion. of the 20th N. I. and two companies of Euro-" 
pean” Artillery, from Bengal ;. and-of Her Majesty’s 
Als}.and 89th Regiments, the Madras European Regi- 
ment, seven Battalions. of Native Infantry, and four 
Companies of Artillery, fram Madras.: making an aggre- 
‘wate of abont 11,500 ‘men.’ Attached to this army were 
a park of 14° heavy guns, 10 howitzers,.8 mortars, and 
e12 field-pieces ; and also 20: gun-brigs and schooners, 
20 rowboats, 4 slaops of war, and several of the Com- 
pany’s cruisers. ©. +s oc ee fee 
The whole expedition was placed under the command of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, and arrived off the Rangoop river 
in May 1824, anchoring opposite Rangoon on the 1ith. : 
The consternation, and alarm of the Burmese at the sight 
of it was exceedingly great. Rangogn Was at once deserted 
_ by them, ang was occupied by the invaders without oppo- 
sition, In removing themselves from it however, the 
“Burmese also took’ away,everything in the shape of sup- 
pliés ; and; the -place*being surrounded by jungle, consi- 
derable distress was suffered by the English ‘cn this 
account, particularly in consequence of the immediate 
descent of the rains. oe Ye 
All the supplies removed from the reach of the English . 
were xetained by the enémy, who took up their quarters 
in the surrounding Jutiglé, where they stockaded them-* 
selves. They were commanded by one of their ministers 
of state, named.Thakia -Woonghee, whose orders were to. 
annihilate the invaders. But he nevertheless, never came 
forward to carry out.thdse orders; and when parties of 
his people jvere surprised and pursuéd, they seldem stop- 
Ra to show fight, except when they were unable {, fly. - 
Pheir general practice was to fight from a cover, ind to 
leave their dead behind them; the survivors traversing 
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.over {o other parts ‘of the’jungies, for refuge behind fresh . 
gstockddes which swere quickly itmprovised. The first 
strong position taken fronk them “wis. Kemtnendine, 
a, war-boat station’ threé miles: above Rangoon,’ 
which .was - captureds on the 3rd .June. : The enemy- 
had labored day’. and- wight to strengtlfen.it, and the 
‘heights were strongly ‘stockaded. But the Strongest 
- of these defences was carried in a few minutes, after 
.which thére-was a downpour of pitiless rain, which pre- 
vented further operations forthe day* When the attack 
wag, renewed next mording, the other stockades Were - 
found deserted, the Burmese having gone off in éhe 
“night to man thejr next military post, several miles ip- 
the rear, ee : ae batik 
*. ‘fhis'was the character of the war throughout. In 
the beginning of July, the Shoodagon pagoda, which was 
‘considered to Be the key of the posttion occupied by the 
* English, was ‘attempted to be taken, the main bouly of 
‘the enemy, boldly, coming up to Within half a mile.of 
_ Rangoon, and commencing a spirited attack. But 
two field pieces served out* with ‘grape and sharpiell 
soon checkéd their advance, after which a charge of the 
43rd Madras Infantry put them to flight. Pict: 
This defeat led to Thakia Woonghee being superseded 
in command. -by another general, rlamed Soomba: 
*“Woonghee, ivho Adopted the safer policy of acting en- 
tirely. on the defensive. He stockaded his army in the 
most difficult part of the forest, whence he was contents 
to make desultory attacks nightly on the English lines: 
The English commander .resolved to, force him. to a 
goheral action, and, two columns of attack being formed, 
oue Was ied by land under Genl..McBean, while the 
other advanced by water under the CSmmander-in-Chief. - 
The operations both by land and water were equally suc- 
vessful.; atid by the middle “ef July seyeral.stockades 
were taken, ten being captured in ove day, with thirty 
pieces of artillery in them, while nearly a thousarid men 
were killed, including the Woonghee. , : ae 
The text expedition was sent out at about tht énd of 
Augusty and had for ‘its “object the subjugation of the 
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_ Maritime possessions of the enemy:’. It-also wag very, 
successfal. “Lavoy sitrrendered voluntarily, Mergiui waa, 
taken py storm* ahd the pedple all along the Tenasserim 

* coast, came forward of tfhemselvés - tg solicit, ‘English 
protection. ;- 7 wig ail eno, 7 

These.reversés roused the king of Avé to extra eXer- 
tions, and he sent .two,of his own-brotherss-the princes: 
Tonghoo and Tharaw4ddy—with a cerps’ of “Invuiuer- - 
ables,” ‘arid a. host of aatrologers,. against-the invaders., 
A‘ fresh effort to carry the Shoodagon pagoda was made 

.in Séptember, but the result’ was the same. ag ‘before, 
The grapeshot and musketry+ of the garrison “repulsed 
the boldest-of fhe assailants, and they pil ran-back again’ 
or. the covering of the jungles from which théy had 
emerged. : so ore & 

‘The only reverse:met by the English was at Rémoo, 
where a detichmend under Capt.. Natofi Was cut off 
and tome.of the. men .and officers killed by.2 Burtheso* 
party led by one Mehg4 Maha Bundogl& whose success: 
at once promoted him to the post of Commander-in-— 
chief, and. to the’ uncoveted distinction &f being serit 
against the English on the Irrawadi. He came with 4 
following of 60,000 fighting men, and, betweon the lat 
ayd 5th Dedember, made repeated attacks on Kemmen- 

-diae, all pf which’ were repulsed. He at.the same time 
made desperate efforts to open his way down the iver 
and get possession of Rangoon: Thege attempts- were 
»made ‘at -night, when firewafts were launched on* the 
‘stream in the hope of ‘setting fire to the English vessels 
lying, off, Kemmending, or of driving them away from 
their moorings» “But the English sailors understéod she 
game well enough to, defeat it ;-for taking to their* boats 
. they pushed off to meet the burning rafts, which’ they 
grappled with their grappling isons and ‘conducted - past 
their ships,-or stranded opf the shore. After this severab 
petty attacks on the.British posts were made, but with- 
out effect ; upon which Sir’Archibald Campbell resolved 
to become the assailant and attack th eriemy opposité 
to -Rungoon. The attack was made by two ¢olumns 
ag zroguting 1700 men, aided: byea party of gun-boats to 
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take the enemy in.the rear. It was fully syecessful, and 
the Burmese fled; but ‘they retarned shortly after, to 
make their last attack on the pagoda, an. on beipg again. 
beaten and driven. back on tig 7th, Bundoolé went and 
stockaded *himself at. Kokeen." Incendiaries.were now 
employed by the enemy to buyn_ the, “invaders .otif of ' 
Rangoon, agd the town was in one night—that of the 
14th—fired in seveval places. This hastewed the English 
attack on Kokeen, and the enemy, driven fronf all their 
entrenchments and stockades, were obliged to- fall -back 
on Dongbew., ey Re : ya 
“In February 1825, Donabew was attacked both py land 
and water, tlre water-column ‘being commanded by-Genl. 
’ Cotton, and the Jand-column by the Commander-in-Chief. 
*The first, was‘ repulsed by: an overwhelming force, and 
made a precipitate retreat, till it was ‘brought. up again’ 
by: the second. In the attack of the 3rd April, which 
followed, Bundoola -was .killed by a rocket, after which: 
neither threats -ner entreaties on the part of the other 
chiefs could. prevajl on ‘thé: garsison to stand groufd, 
and the place being deserted was occixpied by the English, 
Interniediately, Major Sale had entered the Trrdwaas by 
‘another of itsmouths, and captured BasSein ; and -this 
facilitated the acne of the’main army upon Prome, , 
which. was occupied on the 25th Apfil, without a, shot 
“being, fired, the* enemy .having deserted it at, night, 
leaving behind ‘them imore than ‘a hundred pieces of artil- 
lery and an extensivé ‘supply of grain. es 
. Thesediscomfitures were followed ly a periofof inaétion 
ou the part of the Burmese, after which an agtempt at 
“negociation was made, which fell through because .thecourt 
of “Ava refused to concede either money or territory. At 
the expiration of the armistice hostilities’ were renewed ; 
sand, in November 1825, the English received a check at 
, Wattggdon? where Col McDowall was. repulsed. Th’s 
- emboldeired the” Burmese to dttempt the English lines at 
.Prome, the result of which was that they Were defeated 
at all poittts, and completely routed. “They were de- 
feated again of the heights of Nepadce,and that ‘position 
captured ; and, both banks of thé -lryawadi being now 
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completely oleared, the Commander-in-chief prepared to. 
advance on Melloon. Attempt’ to gain time “was ,once 
more wade by the enemy. by initiating proposals of 
peace ; but the terms wexe not agreéd upon, and Melloon 
was therefore attacked arid carried by assault,*in January 
~ 1826,. A third’offer ‘of peace was now made through: 
Dr. Price, a captive’ American Missionary, gut ended by 
the levy of’ a nbw’ army of ‘40,000 men, which was named 
the: “ Retrievers of the king's glory,” and which ad- 
vanced to give batjle* It was met near the city. of 
Pagahin, on the 9th February, the Burmese opening a 
raadont fusilade. As the English forces sti]l moved ‘on, 
the Burmese ‘rushed forward to meet them, presenting, | 
themselves ‘before them with wild and frantic gestures 
_and hideous shouts. But*their onset was boldly résisted> 
by the English. vaiguard, and completely. checked. The 
vanguard however: happened‘ to be ill-supported ‘for % 
momént ; and thie gave time tothe Burmese general to rally. 
But the sepoys who came up iuenedntely after fought with 
great coolness and brayery, and after some anxious 
, moments, the Burmese were beaten back from all pointa; 
upen which the country people on all'siges submitted to 
the Engligh, and solicited their protectiqn.. + oe 
« After this victory Sir Archibald Campbell was in full 
n@aroh to Ava, but ‘was stopped at Yandaboo by a depu- 
tation pf Burmese,agents, accompanied by some English 
and American prisoners, who came'to announce the king's 
acceptance of “any terms the English might insist on. 
A tieaty of peace was therenpon concluded, by which 
the king's claims on- Assam and the contiguous states, 
of Jyntedh dnd Odchér were renounced, the gon-. 
quered provinces of Arracan and the Tenasserim were 
eeded fo the English, the payment ofa crore of 
rupees as indemnification for the expenses of the war 
was agrbed to, exchatige of accredited mnMnistegs. be-, 
‘tween the two courts, provided for; and free trade con- 
ceded to British subjects in every part of the Burman. 
Etpire, -.* ; . Hees i 
A second Burmese war was got up, in 1852, by the © 
arrogance of the Burmése governor at Rangoon, who set 
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at‘nought the commercial treaty secured by the first war, 
and-injured and invaded the property of. British subjects 
_in Rangoon in various ways.. “This affair was ‘a -compa- 
ratively#pétty one; and the .expedition which was sent . 
out, to chastise the’enemy,. succeeded, jn the course. of 
three’ months: to capture Martaban, Ratigéon, Prome; 
-and Pegu, “Which led. to the. whole province of Pega 
béiag annexed, ‘The. mo&t important. change which 
resulted from this.war.was.a_reyolution at Ava, where ’ 
the reigning king .was deposed by -the “party opposed 
,to.a continuance of the war, and his brother raised to 
the throne. . 7 ° re a 


XLIL—THE CAPTURE OF BHURTPORE.' | 
AD, 1825-26. | 


_- Wr ‘have mentioned ih‘a previous chapter (XX XIX) . 
howethe mud fort of Bhuttpore successfully repulsed: 
four successive attempts-made by tho English to carry 
it by’assault, The Jats, who owned the stronghold, made’ 
“no ‘figure in Indian’ history previous to the . time of 
Aurungzebe, when they ‘were’ best known as a gang , 
‘of rébberés But the imbecility of, the Moguls- after 
Aurungzebe’s death formed the ,bandits into a nation, 
occupying a considerable extent of territory around the 
city: of Agra, They were able bn an emergency, to 
-muster 70,000 troops; but their chief strength lay in 
_ theix fortresses, *Among “which De®s, Cum!ere, Biané, 
arid Dhurtpore were’ the most famous', 7 : 
The strongest of these fortresses, in fact, tie strongest 
fortress‘in all India,’ was’ Bhurtjfore, the vajan of which 
; was "latterly in alliance with the Engiish. le left an 
infant son, Bulwant Sing, to succeed him, and fearing lest 
his r#ght should be disputed by others, implored the pro- 
tection of Sir David Ochterlony, the Resident ‘at Delhi, 
on behalf of his, government. "This protection was pro- 
mised, and when Doorjun Sal, a cousin of-Bulwant.Sing, 
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having, gained -over a large portién, of*the* Bhurtpére 
troops, seized the person of the hoy, Ochterfony assem- 
bled the forces immediately: Available to him and pre-, 
ceeded to, attack Bhurtpore; ‘calling upon “the Jats by. 
proclamgtion taesupport their lawful chief. This-bold 
‘proce@ure, however, was too daring for the*nefves df the 
English Government ; thestroops collected by’ Ochtérlony- 
_ Were recalled,- and the’ Resident was,commanded “to - 
‘Withdraw or‘modify the proclamation He had issued. 
‘Ochterlony theretpon threw up his appoiptment and 
retired in disgyace; but the Government which had in-,. 
sulted him to this extent:had no‘way of its own to solve - 
the difficulty which*liad arten, and was finally’compelled 
-to adopt the measures che had planted.’ . The crisis was 
“hastened by’a-quarrel between Doorjun Sal and his 
‘brother Madhoo Sing, which was fought out near Deeg, 
Doorjun Sal being defeated. This threw thé “English 
“frontier in a ferment, the people:dividing in parties and 
joining one side.or the other. It became ,imperativg - 
therefore, to put down the Jats by force of arms. ey 
‘A large force, of abot 25,000 men, with more*thah 
100 pieces of artiMery, “were avcordinégly; jn December 
1825, mustered by the’ Commandet,jn-Chief,. “Lord | 
Combermere,. for attacking Bhnrtpore, the force of 
the .enemy’s garrison being ‘estimated at not less than 
20,000 men. It was humanely proposed to Boorjun Sat 
to remove the women gnd children from. the. town 3 but 
the suggestion was received as an,insult and was nob 
listened’ to, The slege opérations were then com-. 
meneed,, and the batteries dpened, fire on the,*24th 
December, causing, great hayoc on the town ; but neither 
cannou-ghot nor shell-made any ‘impxessior dn the 
tough*mud-wail of the fort, which was fran 50 to 60 
feet thick. Mines were flow sprung, some of which were 
frustrated by countermines ; but the others-which explodéd 
effected practical’ breaches. An immense” mine.chargedl 
with a vast quantity of powder exploded the'whole 
north-egst angle of the works, and this caused the largest. 
breach.. The assault was ordered on the 18th January 
;1824, and the"troops tushing gallantly fgrward ascended 
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e 
the breaches and cleared them, notwithstanding that 
they had to encounter the most determined opposition. 
- The entire assailing force amounted to about 11,000 men, 
and was«divided into distinct columns that attacked from 
different sides. Within ‘two hours all the ramparts of 
the town were in the possession of the besiegers, end the 
command of the gates of the ‘citadeh was fully secured. 
Dooxjun Sl, with 160 chosen horsemen, attempted to 
force out a passage, but was prevented and made prisoner. ° 
One of ‘his .wives and two of his sons were also 
taken, and they were- all sent prisoners to Allahabad. 
The loss of the garfison fromthe explosion of the great 
_ mine alone was estimated at 4,000 men, the total loss be- 
ing little less than 7000. The loss of the besiegers com- 
prised 61 Europeans and 42 natives, besides whom near- 
ly 500 men were wounded. ‘With the fall of this cele- 
brated fortress the whole of the dominion attached to it 
was acquired, including the other forts previously named ; 
and henceforward the entire. country west of | the 
Jumna, which had always been restless, quietly accepted 
the supremacy of Britain. Within the limits of India 
_the English had no powerful enemies now to contend 
with. The next great war was an aggressive one, carried 
on beyond the natural boundaries of India. 


A PLEA FOR CALCUTTA. 
A QUESTION OF THE HOUR, 


WHICH is the capital of Ind‘? The question may. 
wall ‘be-resented as suggesting a doubt that.is not. Is. 
there a doubt? Seikh and Sikh, Mogul and Mabaratta, - 
Parsee ‘and Pathan, have none—have had none, these: 
hundred-years. Ask sober historians—ask disinterested 
foreign travellers; ask dull statisticians—calm geo* 
graphers ; dothey give any uncertain sound? Listen.to 
indifferent Goa and Tranquebar and Pondicherry! With 
them all, the Government of India is the Government of. 
Calcutta. Are the British at all doubtful? Let fickle 
Qui Hye in a fix, like his fabled prototype between. two 
stacks-of hay, alone,;:the poor fellow is- probably help* 
less—an- object of pity ; and the fellee (if one may-com 
‘a# feminine word, much needed to enrich the prudent un- 
Roe ruling vernacular) his grass-widow in the 
ills-is clearly out of the. question, as not a disinterested. 
witness. For the rest, benighted Mull or aspiring Duck 
never seriously contests the status quo, however bitterly the: . 
"one may complain of’ his lot, or the ‘other lose no oppor- 
tunity of preferring, for the future, the claimsof his 
favored abode. . Why, indeed, ask ? Look around about 
and—confess ! é 
Neglected of course Calcutta has been for a series of 
years ; all but most,shamefully divorced without offence, 
on a frivolous pretence. Neglected, while she has put forth 
all her resources—developed all her ‘capabilities—-made 
the most of her great advantage of situation, and abated 
all its drawbacks, setting-her house in*order and beauti- 
fying it, at great expense of toil and trouble and sub- 
stance, sinking her siridhan (peculium) and perhaps im- 
poverishing her children for ever, to fit it for the recep- 
tion and permanent residence of her Lord Saheb. Yes ! 
she has made proper harbour for his barks—his men-of- 
war, merchant-men, and pleasure-yatchs—zhas provided * 
landing places for his embarkation and debarkation, ’ 
_jetties and wharfs and warehouses and counting-houses 
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. for his commerce with the world, and bureaus for the 
administration of his vast estates in her right—the right 
of the Great*Mogul’s daughterghis wife—has in ten years 
conjured up a fairy city, pulled down houses and opened 
shady squares and paved arcades and perfumed groves 
—raised palaces- in stucco or'stone in forms fantastic—- 
laid out parke and gardens and green walks and emhow- 
ered retreats—put up statues in every corner and lighted 
up the whole, night after night, all to please her Lord! 

. For ‘he, base man, leaving a few miserable discontented 
small fry of agents to look languidly aftet the estates 
as may be, beyond the master’s eye, like a ‘veritable 
Koolin—lord of a hundred: concubines .rather than’ con- 
gorts—roams the country over, now flirting with the 

- immodest wench with her tinsel airs, Lucknow, in the 
mock-Kaiser Bagh, now to thé interesting elderly widow, 
Agra, whispering tenderness in the moonlight under the 
Taj, now courting that used up proud old queénly ter- 
magent, Delhi, whose embrace is death, and anon, in sheer 
disappointment or sad satiety, retreating ‘in haste from . 
the world to shut himself up within the everlasting hills, 
and the eternal-snows,.in the shadow of the Almighty 
-himeelf—not alas! to pray in sack-cloth and ashes, 
but—but:— Neglécted indeed, but not repudiated yet. By 
-all law, human and divine, Caleutta is the lawful wife—the _ 
rue and only capital of India. Be 

Time was when Galcutta was better regarded. When ‘ 

she was, indeed, indispensable. ‘When the Lord Saheb 
was a raw and unknown and uncared for knight, with- 
out the present aristocratic or high-Brahmanic preten- 
sions. hen he had not conquered the dames of the 
North, when his addresses would have been reject 

with scorp,as the crazy aspirings of a sturdy but penni- 
less adventurer without connections. Itewas his -firat 
easy success with the famous brunette of Bengala. indeed, 

* thet urged on his ambiteon to universal empire in ‘the 
East ; his connections here that facilitated “his” views 

’ against the qther Peris. F : : 

“Oaleutta has, no doubt, manifold imperfections—her 
own manifest disadvantages: It was ot the best site 
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i6 found a city on. Calcutta was achild of necessity, « 
Not in pleasure or in pride was the idea conceived, nor * 
even in fair weather jed out. It wase heaven of a 
place compared to Injefli, at the mouth of the river, where 
the English held orf to Bengal, after being forced to shut up 
shop at Hooghly aud fice. Deadly as: the Salt Water 
Lake might have proved in that cunuiry, tothe hard- 
drinkers, voracious eaters, and day-sleeners of the period, 
the Lake as a nuisance has bcca almost suppressed. 
Lord Wellessly rendered . Calcutta a tolerably habitable 
city. of palaces. ‘ 

Calcutta has ‘had her detractors. Lord Ellenborough 
contémptuously spoke of the “Commercial Capital of 
Bengal.” It may well be doubted whether his Lordship .. 
realized the full import of his words. Those who have 
no great respect for the detgased Governor-General may 
even urge’ that the Lauiity ‘loneliness of the “Laws 
which he inherited,eand which probably cost him his 
domestic happiness, was ill able to sympathise with the 
larger interests of the profane vulgar ; while the strange 
femininity of his soul which preferred epaulettes to plain 
clothes and delighted in the theatrical, hankered for the 

ahistorical. But take the proud’ scoffer at his word ! 
Even such as he puts it, the position of Caleutta is not 
one to despise. Tobe the port and emporium of that 
kingdom of the Indign Continent which was the nucleus of 
the British possessions—which maintained the Court 
of Delhi and-supplied the successors of the Moguls with 
- the sinews of war to make the whole empire their own— 
that Bengal which has made up, from her abundance, for 
the annual loss by reckless conquests and imprudent 
“responsibilities selfishly or ambitiously undertaken—is not 
exactly a fitting butt of statesmanlike derision. More 
to the point was Lord Hardinge’s disappointment. “I 
«must go back to Cairo,” said the simple soldier, after 
his first week at Government House, “I must go back- 
to C&iro to see the East!” That, however, came of 
Calcutta being the British capital in the East—a Euro- 
pean city planted in the midst of Asia. " For the rest, 
it came of driving about Government-Place and the. 
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Esplanade, or sailing straight up the grand Wellesley 
Road—through fields and orchards, straggling hanilets 
and uninhabited wastes—to Barrackpore and back. . Or, 
if he had ventured out of the Efiglish settlement in the 
true Eastern direction, he might have seen a few mosques 
and Mandirs to remind him of the quarter of the globe 
he had bten exiled to, of his’ own freg choice. But 
these, architectural monuments are buf the prominent 


- drapery of the East--not of its essence. That, con- 


sists in its profound sincerity and humanity and repose— | 


a sincerity which is above taking superfluous pains to 
conceal aud yrnish vanity as if it wert a grave reproach 


of our poor human life—a humanity which does not. 
despise the meanest, whith postpones beauty and com- , 


fort to benevolence—a repose which gives happiness 
under the gréatest trials—all together causing,that exhi- 
bition of squalorand dirt side.by side with barbaric pearl 
and gold, and of great works run tq decay, which so 
disgusts the restless Enropean, with his veneers and 
French polishes apd portland cement to look like stone 
,and his shirt-frills and cuffs of paper sold separately from 
shirts. Now, this essence of the East Lord Hardinge 
might have inhaled, if properly directed by his Baboo 
instead of his A. D. C—within a mile or so of his 
residence. “ . 
Calcutta, indeed, is at orice a European and an Asiatic 
city. That, for all human purposes’of the present, in- 
cluding even esthetic, is an advantage over her prouder 
rivals up the country. Calcutta is the modern Delhi—the 
Indraprastha of the Kali Yug—the Empire City of the 


. British World in the East—the‘seat of England as the 


greatest Asiatic Power.” 


Yet is Calcutta continually taunted asa City without _ 


a past ora fiture. = 3 ec 
On either side the idea- is a grievioug wrong to 
Calcutta. She has, God knows, need to apologise for 
enough substantial shortcomings to be able to bear an un- 
merited odium. ‘But first as to the Worst imputation. 
No worse abusé than the curse of death! * Life may be 


supported without a pedigree, but the threat of death is 
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such that one must look about. But, is there ground for 
alarm? The Government of India has, indeed, proved faith- 
less to its Lakshmi—Goddess of Fortune; and statesmen 
have generally lost their heads) Whatthen? Calcutta 


does not wholly. depend upon the’ smiles of power. 


Caleutta has. indeed been systematically neglected for a 
great many years, and of late almost deserted? Yet she 
has not been reduced. She has becn rising, steaglily if 
slowly. She has, during all this neglect, been cleansing’ 
and beautifying herself af enormous cost. If not the 
political capital, it will be enough if she remains the 
commercial emporium of Bengal, styled by the great 
. Aurungzebe, the Paradise of Nations. Is there any 
. danger to that alternative ‘prospect ? There, I should 
hope, under Providence, the youthful Queen of the East 
is tolerably safe. ‘ 

* From ‘time to time, indead, we are troubled by the augu- 
ries of envious outsider’s, and the fears of too pessimist in- 
siders, that the Hoogly below the town is silting up,«that 
-the Mother of Waters—holy Ganga—zshall soon leave the 
City, of Palaces in the lurch, as so many cities have, 
before been forsaken by their guardian Naiads. I 
believe there is no ground for such an apprehension 
within some generations to come. The calamity when 
it does impend, may surely be avoided, or at least to 
some extent abated, if not indefinitely postponed, by 
human ingenuity. With the progress ef science the 
impossible has more than ever been abolished; «and 
even the ruder engineering of fhe past has succeeded in 
diverting the course of streams. The Suez Canal which 


has changed the climate of the Egyptian desert and the . 


commerce of the world ought to make ‘us hopeful. Our 


ancesgors did not easily sink under difficulties. The . 


remains of stupendous public works shew how manfully, 
and not unavailingly, they grappled with the disad- 
vantages of climate and soil. We, their degenerate de 
scendants of these latter days. less accustomed to see 
man control thé grander forces of Nature, are profoundly 
impressed with the truth that there is no power like 
divine power. a5 (wale qq Jae Weare prepared 
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meekly enough to resiga ourselves to the inevitable, 
when it does overtake us. Not before that evil time, how- 
ever, will we listen to the tempter. , Not before that will 
- the prophet of evil drive us to give up our legitimate 
claims. Nevertheless, we shall not be ie} alone. The 
minds of our citizens are unsettled by all manner of sug- 
gestions and rumours. It. is a mercy that the chief 
owners of Calcutta—the Mullicks, Bysaks, &c.—are not 
‘adepts in deciphering letter-press. They ‘knew not 
a thousandth part of what they were hourly threatened 
with, .or they might havé committed suicide, or at least 
quickly disposed of thair properties for-a song and gone 
to end their days in holy retirement, at Brindaban. 

This Age prides itself upon ‘being the Positive Age. 
It is not to be done out of its wits by any metaphysi- 
cal farrago, or to be bequiled by any alluring speculative. 
prospect.. How it deceives itself! Look at the thousand. 
and one grounds, good; bad, and indifferent,—ten imprac- 
‘ticable and. imiaginative for dne prosaic and sober—for 
removing the capital to—the Lord know where! It 
might be Blazes, for anything that the proposers parti-* 
‘cularly cared. A thousand and one places were pointed 
out in almost all: parts of India, each of which would in- 
contestably make hot only. a better capital than Caleutta, 
but absolutely the best. But, for better or for worse, 
"3 seems essential, in the view of the agitators, that the 

experiment should be made @&nd at onte It is the mis-* 
fortune of India that European political speculators, 
hardly excepting even any Anglo-Indian ones, in their 
wildest dreams, their most foothardy measures, incur no 
personal risk for themselves or their own. : j 

The whole map has-been ransacked to supply a plea 
for humbling the pride of Calcutta, and all manner of 
queer, suggestions have been made. Some would take, 
us up above the clouds in the Himalayas in Tartary— 
for Simla. is Tartary rather than India, The wiser 

Mr. Smith of the Friend of India was more kind; he 
was convinced that an unheard.of village among the. 
_ Ghonds is Natute’s Capital of India.* Others would have 


* See Act. “ Amarkantak, the capital of *India.’” 
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it higher up; some in the Dehra Doon, some in the Doab. 
The go-a-head Punjabees of course set their heart upon 
Lahore, but might put up with Delhi. And Delhi, 
doubtless, is the historic capital of India—the true 
City of Palaces as of the Peacock Throne—the Paradise 
on earth which has inspired the song of poets of all 
climes. Russophobists, in anticipation of the inevitable 
advance into Central Asia, would move towards the 
Frontier. Others, on a variety of reasons, historical, 
topographical, sanitary, military and so forth, would 
take nothing l¢ss than the: City of Akbar—the Great 
Mogul, pir excelleice. Vombastes Furioso of the West 
cries himself hoarse for Bombay—the queen of harbouts, 
in direct communication with Europe. But his satia- 
faction at the unique possession is short-lived, for soon 
others, on all his grounds, and many more, set up the 
claims of Kurrachee. The ‘do-nothings. and know- 
nothings and care-nothings of the Services—the triflers , 
whom all play and no work-has demoralized—would 
#8 I have said, locate the capital up above the clouds, 
and make-believe to govern Supreme from the peaks. 
of Chinese Tartary. ; ae . 
With a host of publicists like Sir George Campbell 

the capital ought to be any where—Poona, Nagpore, 
Umballa,. Delhi, Agra, Allahabad—but Calcutta, Synch 
speculators, however, in- their vanity of innovation or 
“lyst for symmetry, forget ‘the obvious. ’ Thus, the ad- 
vantages of a ventrical position are counterbalanced by 
the dangers of possible isolation—the attractions of moun- 
tain air and scenery are, of course, an irresistible diversion 
from work. Did the foreign politics of the Empire 
demand the moving of the seat of Government west- 
ward, Delhi or even Lahore would be a faint-hearted 
compromise, Why not go the whole hog and start shop 
or rather stall at Herat! Undersucha view, Kurrachee, 
which is also a harbour in ‘the Arabian sea, as being 
nearer to Khelat, would seem entitled to preference over 
Bombay. As to proximity to Europe, the capital may 
better at once bé removed to Aden or Alexandria. For 
that matter, indeed, our concern is valu; has been ren- 
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dered superfluous by the calm wisdom and disinterested 
policy of Great Britain. The capital de facto of India for 
some years past has been London, and the growing dis- 
position is to perpetuate the unblushing arrangement. 
Strategically, economically, socially and _ historically, 
Calcutta is, nevertheless, the true capital. Calcutta 
and no other! Bombay would leave the Empire too far 
. in the rear. Calcutta commands Bombay as being on 
the way to Europe. Bombay would be a more efficient 
auxiliary than a.powerful mist:ess. History has ratified 
the conclusion of a privi reasoning as to Bombay's use- 
fulness as a subordinate administration in time of trouble. 
For, with far less incentive to exertion than the Panjab, 
whose own safety was at stake, Bombay rendered in- 
valuable service to the. Empire in the crisis of 1857. 
History has yet to disprove the presumptions against 
Bombay's supériority as seat of Supreme Government. 
, With regard to moving -higher up, in view of recent 
events and those coming events which have cast their 
doleful shadow before—the capital‘may be too near the 
frontier, and, of course, in danger from surprises. Higher 
up, in fact anywhere in Northern India, more parti- 
cularly towards the Panjab, it would be liable’ to attack. 
Irefer not to external foes alone. Danger may arise 
where least looked for—in the very province. Among a 
martial and excitable people, Goverment could not 
repose in the unclouded serenity of Lower Bengal. Go- 
veromeut in such a locality could not divest itself of the 
possibility of being cut off from communication with 
the provinces ‘and the mother-country.. Such a capi- 
tal would be exposed, if not to sudden capture, at 
least to constant panics,—so fatal to sound adminis- 
tration or talm policy. But if a change to Agra 
or Delhi or Lahore may have its honest, however 
more or less modest, recommendations, Simla is utterly 
indefensible. This, to begin with, not in India: It 18 
“out of humanity’s reach.” Itis a place more suited to 
the cloister-life*of pensioned Emperors than to hurry and 
bustle of actual administration. It is fit retreat indeed 
* for “monarchs retired from business.” Such, at all 
¢ 
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events, the envy (if you will) of the scorched plains 
will always imagine the Hills! If it is not a Land 
of Lotos Haters, where life itself is an exertion, 
it is admittedly a delicious Capua where business 
is an impertinence. Separated by hundreds of miles 
and by great geographical barriers, from the people and 
the country for whom Government exists and who main- 
tain it, Simla can never be a natural seat of power—never 
aught buta capital per force—mere zid. Guvernment 
in such a phantastic situation, so dissociated from the na- 
tions, so far above all mundane interests, so far beyond the 
reach of advice or influence of every kind, unless it be 
that of the moon, to which it isso much nearer, must tend 
to be, even in the best hands, spasmodic, abnormal. 
So radically false a position, so anti-social, without the 
elements for a mutual understanding between the 
governors and the governed, may, possibly, produce a 
philosophy of the saieondiaoned. but not a useful 
sympathetic human rule. 

Government from such a place must be a series of 
leaps, more or less, in the dark. Nothing can compen- 
sate the want of the criticism of a free and instructed 
press and the co-operation of an intelligent public—the 
advice of independent public men. ‘These advantages 
cannot be had for the asking ; they cannot be impro- 
vised even at the fiat of absolute power. They grow at 
natural seats of government, under favourable conditions ; 
or where they spontaneously grow, Governments make 
their seats. Government to be sound and efficient must 
needs sympathise with the people, as it must, in sume 
measure at least, depend upon itssympathy. This sympa- 
thy comes of contact and communion. Cut off from syn- 
pathy, Governments must be doubly afailuree Sympathy 
on the one side blunts the edge of folly and absolute wrong, 
as on the other, it receives folly and wrong even with 
kindliness. Sympathy is often a better enlightener of 
the statesman’s mind than stiff “proud reason.” This in- 
estimable two-fold advantage can be had-only at such a 
place as Calcutta or Bombay. They are not available 
iy hy SASS a cia es ee 
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at any of the dozen and one places proposed, which have 
no commerce of their own, or are not, on independent 
grounds, the seat of a thriving, intelligent, leisured popu- 
Tation. Least of allare they to be thought of in con- 
nection with such an out-of-the-way region as Simla. 

The same remark applies to a travelling Government. 
An equestrian politician or a movable column of adminis- 
tration would be a worse sham than the ruler who “ Far 
ina wild, unknown to public view, from youth to age 
areverend Hermit grew.” ‘The difficulties of carrying 
on the huge and complicated machinery of a modern 
state by functionaries oscillating between camp and 
bivouac are so enormous as almost to shame the most 
enthusiastic of our Anglo-Indian Abipones. The 
alleged advantage, for a peripetetic Downing Street, 
of thorongh acquaintance with all parts of the em- 
pire, of sympathising with, and drawing the sym- 

athy of, all races and rovinces, is a mere pretence. 

nder the uninterrupted exigencies of daily business 
there is no time, in such journeyings, for communion or 
knowledge. The false lights in which, under such cir- 
cumstances, facts must present themselves,are more nis- 
leading than mere ignorahce. 

‘A locomotive Government, or a Government skulking 
the greater part of the year from its true Head Quarters, 
must necessarily be an ignorant one, in the regular sense. 
Its coolest, most protracted deliberation might appear 
hasty, for its mature decisions must often be formed on 
insufficient data. ‘The Government of India has been 
fitly called a sovernment of paragraphs. So itis, of 
necessity ,-under present circumstances. Even the Govern- 
ment of Russia, whose procedure one might suppose 
more simple as her forms ruder, is no less so. as 
Mr Schuyler tells us. Every civilized government 
must needs be a gigantic court. of record. The anomaly 
of such a court, great or small, divorced from its records, 
is a type in miniature of the immeasurable absurdity of 
the Government of India pretending to administer India 
from the tabfe-land of Kashgar or the borders of the 
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miles far behind, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
The official sophists who, goaded on by influences which 
cannot be avowed, to the desperate defence of an unten- 
able position, talk grandly of the telegraph and the 
railroad having rendered distance of no account, deceive 
themselves. So far as one important element in right 
government is concerned, these powerful motors of 
matter and mind—steam and electricity—have practi- 
cally no influence. They cannot supply the absence 
of libraries and reeord-rooms. It is hardly necessary to 
insist on the value of these. Modern administration is, 
for the most part, literary work—modern statesmanship, 
in each instance, argument ona particniar history. Not 
a step is, or can be, taken without blotting quires of 
foolscap or spilling printer’s ink. The events and inci- 
dents, the successes and failures, the thoughts and argu- 
ments, the wishes and even the very musings of each day 
are carefully storied and preserved for future guidance 
and use. ‘These monuments of the past prevent waste 
of energy, time, brain, and of course money, all which 
might be better employed. Aes jrdicata is a plea nov 
oftener heard in courts of justice than in the great court 
of politics. We are warned against fornd-out nistakes, 
told not to trouble ourselves about exploded heresies, or 
to go in search of proved wiil-o’the-wisps. Above all, 
we need to keep clear of vested interests. At any rate, it 
is most important to know the state of facts. of every 
question. Hence the need of unsightly dusty shelves in 
every office, spacious lumber rooms in every department, 
vast repositories at every capital. "These neglected trea- 
sures of the Government of India are only at Calcutta. 
They are not, and cannot well be, transported to any 
other place, not to say Simla. But beyond these special 
depositories of gubernatorial lore, a modern government 
is ever in need of general literature of all kinds—from 
pamphlets of the hour and octayos of the day to’ folios 
of the past. Government in these days, to be not only 
satisfactory, but barcly instructed, must be continually 
assisted by well informed men and well-stocked and 
ever-supplied libraries. Not to speak of such men, who 
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must always abound only in cities with great natural ad- 
vantages, steam could not transport, as required, collec- 
tions of books or papers, nor electricity reproduce their 
-contents ; if they could, they could not supply the 
means of reference at large store-houses. How often 
have the most deliberate consultations of Simla been dis- 
credited by their prima faci absurdity ! How often has 
the most undoubted cleverness yone for nothing, in that 
* proud Olympus! How often have the most brilliant 
minutes admired in the Hills been laughed at in down 
country for crudity | How often have we had to lament 
_ the ignorance which has detracted from the practical 

value of the most humane proceedings conceived and 
matured in the lone heights of the Himalayas, The 
Government of a great and distant empire by a handful 
of foreigners, aliens in everything but the common hu- 
manity, unacquainted with the language, manners, 
customs, feelings aud traditions of the people, never 
brought in familiar social contact’ with them, and, as 
regards the chief ruler, not remaining long enough in 
the country for tolerably superficial acqusintance with 
the country, is peculiarly exposed to the weakness and 
vices of ignorance. It is a crime te increase wilfuily, 
that is without ample necessity, the normal certai-ties 
of that ignorance, as the Government has been doing 
by keeping itself out of the way of alk help, of oli books, 
of its own records. That. Government is itsel’ sore at 
the Sccretary of State’s interference with its own fune- 
tions. It argues that the Government on the spot is 
a better judge of matters than the minister in London. 
The Minister laughs at the pretension! The reasoning 
might have some chance, coming from a Government 
of Calcutta, pr, in right earnest, of anywhere in the plains 
—anywhere in /ndia. The Minister knows that the 
Government is not on the spot, If the Governor- 
General can govern India through the telegraph from 
Simla, it is but a slight stretch of the pretension to 
govern with thg same instrument from London. I believe 
that the Seerctary of State at the India Office is better 
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Viceroy wandering over the country, portmanteau in 

hand, and finally lost, the greater part of his time, in the 

clouds, surrounded by a few rolls of paper, a book or 

two, beyond the reach of opinion, necessarily at the mercy 

of his loudest colleague, or of a somewhat long-memoried 

clerk at head quarters. These successive Governors 

General who have succumbed to the blandishments of’ 
Simla little know how much they have contributed to 

degrade their high office ; how they have supplied Home ° 
politicians with arguments for making the whole admi- 

nistration of India, with its details and patronage, an 

appanage of the Home Government of India; how they 

are playing into the hands of British Statesmen without 

a political conscience. ’ 

So far from Government at Simla being advantageously 
placed to initiate a sound policy at home,—or to direct 
active operations on the frontier, its familiarity with 
model administration by ukases of Deputy Commissioners, 
under the law of Military Squires, is a positive evil and 
may yet end in disaster. The non-regulation air of the 
neighbouring provinces—must be hurtful to a constitu- 
tional ruler, Already Simla threatens to overturn the en- 
tire glorious fabric of British constitutionalism, while the 
Government there labors under the permanent risk 
of being any moment cut off from the sources of 
its strength. Calcutta, on the contrary, is a power in 
the midst of men,” enlightened and courageous enough 
to advise honestly, whose opposition itself must have 
a purifying strengthening effect on the half dozen lone 
old gentlemen who govern. Calcutta is in fertile, indus- 
trious, easily governed Bengal which has made up for 
so much folly, extravagance, and loss. With a well- 
disposed population able to support armies, Bengal may, 
at the worst, be maintained by British vatouf and states- 
manship, against the rest of India and the world, and the 
British should never forget that Fort William is the last 
stronghold of their dominion in the East as it has been the 
first. As for all the talk about the demands of frontier 
policy, the work may be done more coolly§ surely, firmly, 
from a distance than at or near the frontiers, There all 
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sense of proportion is apt to be lost, even the correct rela- 
tions of things missed. We should take care to be not too 
far off. With the magic wire to pull and all ready, and 
the iron horse in full harness hissing impatiently at the 
door, Calcutta is as near the 1emotest corners of the 
Empire as need be, in spirit, and sufficiently distant in 
the flesh for serenity of thought and conduct as well as 
substantial safety. And then, from the way some people 

‘talk, it would seem as if all our frontiers are converged 
to the North West. No! India like other countries has 
boundaries in all directions of the compass, and vulgar 
wisdom commands us to look behind as well as before. 
The Empire seems destined to develop. or at least to be 
recollected, more surely in a direction different from, in- 
deed spposite to, that of Central Asia. The proud old em- 
pires of Burmah and China are restless under the wrongs 
we have inflicted on them, or the indignities to which we 
have put them,.and Calcutta is the best aud most 
aueeal pase of operations against them. Nor are our 
most formidable enemies in the future expected by land. 
For such a contingency Calcutta is extremely well situ- 
‘ated. It is just the London in the East of a great naval 
power like Great Britain. 

We need scarcely point out the impolicy of shifting the 
geat of government with every change of frontier, or every 
addition to its, possessions A capital is not only a 
city—-a mere cluster of houses, howevér magnificent—but 
a moral entity—a being of power, calling up associations, 
exercising a spell by its very name. A capital perpe- 
tuaily on the wing—on the qui vive to pack up for another 
province on every change’ of fortune, can never settle 

- down into such a glorious institution—such a dearly .be- 
loved personage as ‘Paris or Vienna. Such a capital for 
the British In the East, Calcutta had very nearly become 
when the unstatesman-like mania for Simla and Oootaca- 
mund and the |.ord knows where else, born of ease and 
indulgence, unchecked by effective public opinion, shook 
it to its centre; 
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PREFACE. 


THe following stanzas are a hybrid proluction: partly the offspring of a 
bona fide dream ; partly the result of reading and speculation. The author had 
such a dream, and the commencement anil end of the poem, great part its action, 
nearly all its scenery, and many of its acerssories are directly derived from im- 
pressions of that vision, So also, much of the spirit breathed in it was drawn from 
the author's recollection of the feelings experienced during the dream. But this 
framework has been filled ont by paddiug from at least two other sources, 

It occurred to the author that the dream-idea might he made serviceable in the 
elucidation and illustration of many problems of actual life and Speculative 
Phitosophy, The persistent and ever-recntring idea (true, as evidenced by its 
universality, though it is now the fashion among a certain school to pooh-pooh 
it) of the “good old timés” ; the natural longing of mankind for wandering and 
adventure ; the irrepressible instinct of the race for war and the chase, which no 
repression, whether of religious systems or legal restraints, has ever sufficed to 
extinguish ; the rationale of Revolutionary impulses ; the modern craving for a 
return to the primitive condition of communism j—all these have been inciden- 
tally touched on, 

In doing so it was necessary to “ go back to the fountain-head,” to trace the 
river of human life to its source, Ta this effort the author has had to embody the 
researches of Darwin, Huxley, and Lubbock, and the observations of many 
travellers on the wild races of the earth and their customs. 

In order to display a complete panorama of primitive life, it has been neces- 
sary to touch on a delicate subject—the relation of the.sexes.. The advisability 
of so doing will be judged differently by different people, according to the- religion 
they believe in, or the school of morality they belong to. The author can only 
urge that without touching on this—‘the root of all evil’—‘the great end of 
oman atrife’'—bis tableau would have been incomplete, and incomplete in one 
of its most important features, and that in treating the subject he has endeavored 
to be as little offensive as possible. e , 
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I DREAMT a dream of a distant world— 

A world as yet in its youth— 
Of-a world not worn-out and patched-up like ours, 
But still trae to the God of Nature’s truth. 


Ik 
J stood on the slope of a forest-clothed hill, 
And down before me lay ; 
A mighty stream, rolling through wooded plains 
To the distant mountains away, 


Itt. 


‘And vast, and massive, and broken, they loomed 
On the wide horizon far ; 

Towering and rugged and pointing high, 

They seemed with the sky to war. 


Iv. 
Further than ever on our little world 
By mortal eye was seen, 
Stretched away tho wild hills, and the flower-decked sward, 
And the masses of forest green. 


v. 


And a strange vegetation of unknown forms 

Stood around and waved o’er my head, ; 
And huge flying creatures swooped past through the air, 
All green, and gold, and red. 


VL 
And above in the heavens two mighty orbs 
‘Were poised in the azure sky, 
Grey, leaden, and dull in the moon-tide glare— 
Of the hue of the cloud when the storm is nigh.* 


rE 
e 


1 The impression of the dream was that the two satellites alluded to were near 
fetes their primary to be visible in the day and give the appearance in 
ex 
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Vil. 
And the rustle of life was all round about, 
From the click in the breast-high grass 
To the splash and the roar of the cloven stream 
_As some mighty beast to the bank did pass. 


VIII. 
And I felt that this world was not as ours, 
Used up and “improved” by man ; 
But that all things yet, as by nature planned, 
In their wonted order ran, 


Ix, 
And J too felt young, and joyous, and strong, 
Once more in the novel air ; 
For I knew I had left, on our bankrupt old globe, 
Much of the load of human care : 


x. 
The ties, and the fears, and the galling chains 
Forged by man for himself ; 
The “ struggle for life” and its thousand pains ; 
‘The pitiful craving for pelf: 


. XI. 
The bigot’s rage in the name of God; 
The respectable Philistine’s sneer ; 
The efforts to wring from the over-worked soil 
The pittance bought by the poor so dear : 


XID. 
The thousand diseases that soar on the breeze 
Where stinks a dying earth ;” 








2§mall-pox, Syphilis, Cholera, Dengue, Measles, Gonorthoea, Yellow Fever, - 
‘and (1 believe, but am not quite certain) Hydrophobia, were all unknown to the 
ancient Physicians. And no wonder. They are the result of the complication 
of organic chemical influences, spread by mercantile dissemination, In other 
words, products of the world’s ferment and decomposition, 7 
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The thousand fancies that creeds have put forth 
To poison the soul from its birth : 


XII, 
The thousand laws that tyrants have framed ~- 
To enslave the body, born free ; 
The invisible chains that custom has forged, 
Strongér than laws to the mind to be :* 


XIy, 
The cramping, the striving, the dull despair ; 
The heart that is sick unto death ; 
The ne’er-ending fight which begins with the birth, 
To close but with the latest breath : 


XY. 
The hopes that but end in a bitter repulse ;* 
The food which but brings with it pain ;5 
The accurséd need that must snatch from the weak 
Whatever enjoyment we gain:* 


XVI, 
The humbug of those who pretend to be good; 
The folly of those who are s0;” 
The hard-hearted pride of those that arg high ; 
The black hate of those that are low :* 





3 Many who would face a cannon-ball would not face a prejudice. The man 
who durat stab a king would probably shrink from violating many convention- 
alitics, 

*No more! No more! No, never more on me 
The freshness of ihe heart shall fall like dew. 
BYRON, 

5 Ah,"—says the Indian proverb—‘“ that God had given no stomach 1" Tha 

absence of that argan world undoubtedly save us much toil, cringing, and indi- 
estion, 

ats Do we ever reflect that every morse! we cat—every honor we win—every 

object we attain—is won at the expense of some one or something physically, or 

intellectually, inferior to onrselves ? 

7 However the avowal may offend the squeamish, there is no doubt that “ good- 
ness” (that is to say, goodness beyond a certain temperature which may be called 
that of self-interest) does not advance a man much in this world. The high in 
position are too often of what may be called the “ whitewashed villain” type, 

’ though undoubtedly brifliant exceptions exist. 
* Look at the Aristocrats aud Republicans iu Europe. 
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XVII. 
The conquerors’ arrogant bluster and boast ;* 
The curse of the nations subdued ;2¢ 
The wretches immured for deeds which they 
But committed for lack of food :¥4 


XVIII. 


The commerce that bears with it death and disease ;** 


The law which but injures the poor ;?* 
The sham show of pity which preaches and prays 
While famine is nearing each door: 


XIX. 


The teaching which offers the Stoik’s'* creed 
To forms all throbbing with life :— 


——__-____._, 





**Ah'—says the Englishman—‘there is no fiver spectacle in the world 
than the British Empire in India. If it were not for us the country would ex- 
hibit an appalling scene of anarchy and desolation. No native sovereign would 
rule so impartially as we do.’ He then proceeds to give “Jankee” his thrashing 
and write to the newspapers in defence of some measure which will take the 
bread out of the mouths of some thousands of Indians to put moncy in the 
pockots of Manchester, All for the good of India ! 

+> Vide Ireland, India, Poland, Alsace and Lorraine, and, till quite recently 
Italy and Hungary, 

*1 Statistical returns are known to show that a period of scarcity is almost 
invariably a period of crime. As a mattcr of fact no one not absolutely insane 
(as for instance kleptomaniacs) ever does any of the actions called crimes except. 
to supply some want, moral-or physical. This fact, but for the mists of prejudice 
which Gothicism and Christianity have flung over civilization, would sufficiently 
indicate the remedies needful. 

14 Livingstone in his first book of travels mentions that none but the most 
simple and so to speak natural diseases (as Fever, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Colic, 
&c.) were known among the South African tribes who had but little intercourse 
with the Whites. He, as weil as other travellers, often allude to the. advent of 
virulent and pestiferous diseases as connected with the advance of Europeans.’ 
The same is known to have been the oise in America and Polynesia, Only the 
other day, increased intercourse with Europeans produced an epidemic of Measles 
(by which hundreds perished) in the Feejee Islands, What a benefit of civili- 
sation | . 

318 Does any one but a poor Indian (whose ancestors lived under a different 
regime, which had its faults doubtless, but ¢iis was not one of them) ever renlise 
the helplessness of poor, stricken and ignorant man in the face of the fees, 
the lawyers, the delays, and the technical intricacies of modern law? 

14 The duty of man, according to one school of morality and philosophy, ia to 
repress his inatincts and limit his enjoyments—then to what, end was he born? 
The Christians and Mahomedans have a partial answer, but satisfactory only to 
the most implicit believers. 
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Which talks but of peace and of order to those 
‘Whose nerves are thrilling for strife :** 


XX. 
The narrowing rivers,?® all tainted with filth,” 
That flow through the naked lands ; 
The once-green fields covered with smoke-blackened dens 
To shelter the starving “ hands :” 


XXI. 
The once moist earth dry from its woods cut down ;"* 
The pasture land planted for food ;*° 
The mines fast drained of-the coal which serves 
When the forests no more ‘yield wood :?° 


2 








15 Those who prate so mach of “ Peace and Order" should first consider whether 
these are attainable without stagnation—whether the normal condition of the 
whole universe is not rather one of war and collision—* Peace” meaning Death, 
and “ Order” Slavery. 


“They made a Wilderness and called it Peace.” 


16 Tt is a well-known fact that the “improvement” of n district 4. ¢, the 
cutting of its woods and the draining of its marshes—<diminishes its rain-fall 
and par consequence, reduces the volume of its rivers. This process can be seen 
in miniature on the edges of the great Indian forests. The same has been the 

* ease in America. 


« Before these woods were shorn and tilled 
Full to the brim our rivers ran” 


W. C. Bryant. 


. . 

17 In some of the oldest and most civilised countries of Europe, where sewage 
for many years has been poured into the Rivers, the latter have absolutely become 
so foul that fish find it impossible to exist in them. 


28 Tt is believed that some of the tracts which are now most bare and sterile 
were anciently not only fertile but well provided with wood and water. Parts of 
Babylonia, Palestine, and Persia, as well as large tracts of Tartary, are considered 
instances of this, So perhaps is part of the “Indian Desert”. It may be remark- 
ed that these were the sents of the earliest known civilizations and therefore 
perhaps the soonest exhausted, 


19 Dvery yeargarge quantities of land, hitherto appropriated to pasture and 
therefore ‘maintaining its natural equilibrium, are being reclaimed for tillage, to 
pe, in turn, exhausted as other lands have been before them. 


20 England has almost destroyed her forests ; at least she cannot do withont 
importing foriegn wood, In addition to this, the expenditure of her conl is so 
great that a few years since the papers and magazines were filled with speculations 
as to how long it would last, The average estimate was between 200 or 300 yeara 
only, England is gn extreme case, but all the countries of the world are more or 
lesa in the came path—exhausting their natural resources at the commands of a 
rotten social system, # spurious civilization, and a false moral scheme. 
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XXII. 
The cant of the minions by Governments raised, 
With their demi-god nod of the head, 
Who prate coolly that “ order must be maintained” 
To millions crying for bread :** 


XXII 
The cant of the Liberal who thinks all is cured 
If once his Republic’s proclaimed ; 
Who tries to calm all that jammed, writhing life-mass, 
By a free Constitution new-framed ;*? 


XXIV, 
The cant of the Christian with Bible in hand, 
That “the Gospel will set all things right ;” 
Who talks about—“ yielding to smiters your cheek” 
To those who for life must fight :** 


XXV, 
The cant of Free-traders,** that all will be well 
Tf cotton is largely supplied, 
Although for each acre on which ‘tis raised 
Some one of famine has died : 





* 
“a2 “Phe children ask for bread, and they give them a stune”—No ! stones aro 
too rude an expedient for the Nineteenth Centary—volleys of musketry. 


22 The greatest mistake the Republicans ever made was in allying themselves 
with, and helicving themselves to be, the Party of “ Progress”—whereas, in rea- 
lity, your Republican is the only true Conscrvative—nay, Retrogradist !—the out+ 
come of the world’s yearning fora returu from Modern inventions to Primeval 
Liberty. 


23 The failing of the Christian system ts and ever has been, not that its Ideal 
je bad in itself but that it is practically so incompatible with the ordinary con- 
ditions of life on the earth that it more than any other creed, has ever been 
a matter of externals—has never practically permeated beneath the surface of 
human society. 


24 This is the most insufferable of all -cant—the monstrous assumption that, 
because the fortunate possession of coal and iron mines has made this doctrine 
beneficial to England when combined with her insular position, it must be a 

anacea forthe ills of all other countries however differestly circumstanced. 
Taaia isthe only country which bas been at her mercy for atrial of it, and 
behold the result 1 
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XXVL 
The cant of tho Moralists preaching so grim 
Of Industry’s blessings to those 
Whose life, a long slavery from end unto end, 
Has no Leisure, and scanty Repose.** 


XXXVI. 
I had left the curse on the earth, behind! 
I was free on an unknown soil ! 
Why should I saddeu ? Why should I fear ? 
Why should I cringe or toil ? 


XXVIII. 
I owned no wealth, and I had no Jord. 
Of no other care had I need 
But that of the beasts and the birds around— 
To find whereon to feed. : 


XXIX. 
Why should I work ? why should I steal ? 
Why should I cheat or lie? 
No being starved in that world around : 
Wherefore then should I? 


XXX. + 
True no Government held its shield above; 
No law guarded my life ; 
No policeman was there to call for help 
In case of sudden strife.” 





26 To any put*the most prejudiced minds, there can be no doubt of the immense 
jucrense of burdens on the poorer classes entailed by what is enlled the “ progress 
of civilization.” Leaving all other considerations aside, can none of my Teaders 

ersonally remember the condition of the poor of India thirty years ago? The fact 
i patent, and evidenced in the decline of the great national festivals—the Holee, 
the Deewalee, the Mohurrum, Alas! they have now neither leisure to enjoy 
nor money to spend on them. Where is the May-day of England? . 


The Genesis & Slavery, whether National or Personal, is the reliance on 
snother for‘protection of any sort, 
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XXX 


What did I fear? What did I care ? 
Was I not better without ? 

Could I not fight for my chosen lair 
As well as the brutes about ? 


XXXIL 
And if I was slain by a beast of prey, 
Or stung by some deadly worm, 
What did I know ?—what did I care >— 
What became of my lifeless form ? 
XXXIIL, 
Ts it not better to die in health, 
In the heat of a struggle fiercs,*” ” 
Than to rot out your life in pursuit of wealth, 
While trouble and sickness your marrow pierce ? 


. XXXIV. 


Is it not better to die unwept, 

With the sky looking down through the trees, 
Than with friends ail sobbing and weeping around 
And women clasping your knees ? 


é 


XXXV, 
Is it not better to know you will lie 
In the wilderness all alone, 
Than to know you leave loved ones to Weep and to strive 
With the world when your spirit’s flown ? 


ene 
*7 Ig is mero puritanism to deny that the combative instinct ie strong [in all 
Nature, The pleasure of fight is a real pleasure, as truly real and physical 
as the satisfaction of any other appetite, And to say that death is more “ horri+ 
ble” when it comes suddenly in a conteat into which the actor hag entered 
willingly, urged by a natural instinct, than when it comes on by lingering and 
agonising approaches, with tortures of disease that are yorse than death, tg 
nonesnee. ay do. tie very panetion paar who declaim “against war ocon- 
sider it goo put a sick animal out of its pain?” Is man t i 
privilege accorded to other creatures? ane maa tobe dented 9 
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XXXVI. 


Is it not better to think your corpse 

‘Will be fanned by the jungle air,”* 

Than that earth will press like a load on your breast 
With the death-worms wriggling there ? 


XXXVI. 


Yes! and I saw the land around 

Smiling with Nature's store. 

No one to stop me—guard, hedge, or wall — 
What could I wish for more ? 


EXXVII. 


All to discover! every thing new! 
The possible all around! 

Every thing new—every thing fair, 
All to be sought and found ! 


XXXIX. 


Who knew how far the forest stretched ? 
What in its depths was pent ? 

How high the mountains reared their heads? 
Or where the river went ? . 


XL. 


What dangers lurked around the path? 
What wonders were to see ? 

What the use was of grass, or herb, 
Or of anignal or tree P 





38 Probably the Parsee custom of exposing their dead is a “survival” of primi- 
tive customs. If divested of sundry revolting concomitants as at present prac- 
tised, it would be, for small populations and ample territory, the best mode of 
aepulture devisable. for crowded territories some form of cremation after a 
rational interval had elapsed, would have to be adopted for sanitary reasons. I 
confess that either of these scem to me infinitely more cheerful and preferable 
than the “earthing up” now prevalent with the majority of mankind. 


~e 
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~ XLL 
And I felt with each breath of the virgin air 
The spirit within ne warm 
That flowed from Homer's and Valmiki’s tongues, 
And nerved Achilles’ arm.?° 


XLU. 
That sent Jason out for the golden fleece, 
And poured forth in the Rigved’s song; 
That from the page of the Shemite*® sage 
Has wrapt the world so long. 


XLII. 
And I felt the strength a dragon to slay— 
A soul with Titan to climb— 
‘And all in my brain the joy and the power 
Of man in the olden time. 


XLIv, 
And I rent a plant from the earth close by 
And fashioned it into a spear : 
Free nnd armed—with no human tie— 
What need I fret at ? What did I fear ? 


. XLV. 
And I foreed my way through the virgin wood, 
Through the waves of long, rustling grass ; 


O’er fallen trees, o'er strange-colored stones 
Cheerily did I pars. 





2°T think there can be no question whatever that it waa the sensation of illi- 
mitable range due to their physical ignorance and absence of tuition—to the 
mental frestmess of treading unexplored ground—which gave the old classical 
asathorg of all countries that extraordinary vigor and luxuriance which is their 
chief characteristic. With them was no fear of plagiarism-~no dread of hacke 
neyed incident—no terror of violating probability. Away they dashed to 
Olympus and Vaihkunth and Valhalla! and brought back for us the Thiad and the‘ 
Edda and the Ramayan. Ni 

°° Job—the oldest and most sublime author (if indeed he was the author of the 
‘book called after him) in the Bible. 
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XLVI. 
Till I entered a glade the whirlwind had torn** 
Through the towering trees around, 
And there some branches piled up into cones 
Looking like huts I found. 


XLVIL 
At the crash of my footsteps some forms came out ; 
They were not like those of earth ; 
_ Smaller but quicker and fairer were they, 
Fresh as the world which saw their birth. 


XLVILI. 
They closed on me as we close on a beast 
But I sat me down on the ground, 
And when they saw I nor fought nor fled, 
They grouped themselve around, 


XLIX. 
They talked ’mongst themselves in an unknown tongue, 
And at last they talked to me, 
And I replied with signs as I conld 
That I their friend would be. 


L . 
They led me up to their huts of boughs, 
They drew me into a door, 
They laid of the food which they eat themselves 
Before me a goodly store. 


LI. 


And when at last we laid us down 
For the long, long night to rest, 








81 In dense forest whirlwinds sometimes cut straight lanes through the wood, 
uprooting trees. and. scattering them in all directions, Such avenues are -called 
* wind-rows” in America, ret 
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One of their females was brought, and laid 
Beside me breast io breast,** 


Lit, 
1 lived with them, I learnt their tongue, 
I loved the life I led. 
Never, mankind! shall ye know such bliss 
Of freedom, but in a dream, or—dead ! 


! LITT, 
We gathered the fruits so abundant there ; 
‘We chased the beasts through the wood; 
We shared the birds that flew in the air; 
We dug up roots for food. 


Liv. ge, 
‘We slept in the noon in the shady della; 
‘We gambolled beneath the moonlight ; 
We swam the rivers; we plucked the flowers ; 
Oh ! we slept so sound at night.** 


Lv. 
No money had we to heard or rob; 
No laws to grind the poor ; 
And if any dispute among us arose, 
Twas settled before the hut-door. 


LVI. 
And if no agreement could there be made, 
Each took his weapons of war, 
And dived into the wood, and but one returned : 
We ne'er saw the other more, 











**This is by no means on wousual custom in Africa at the present-day. To 
provide a stranger with a wife is one of the recognised duties of a hospitable 
chief—as much as giving a guest a good dinner or a bed is with ns, Most of the 
recent travellers describe this custom, sometimes explaining that they declined 
the proffered courtesy. See also a Latin account of Australian customa in this 
Tespect in the appendix to Sir John Lubbock’s “Primitive Man.” In Captain 
Burton's Travels in Eastern Africa he mentions that “ Pau” at “Mhata” 
him his sigter as a wife pro tem, 

3 ** Aga corollary, It is the mental strain of our unnataral life that “ murders 
jeep.” . 
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LVI. 
He fell or he fled, and in either case, 
Both they and we were at ease. 
Was that not better than wrangling of courte, 
Suspense, and lawyers’ fees ? 


LVM. 
No trader brought pestilence packed with his goods 
From cities far away, 
But with good digestions, and iron frames, 
We lived from day to day. 


LIx. 


And when any were helpless from wounds or age, 
They were placed by the river’s brink, 

And a strong decoction of poisonous herbs 

Was given to them to drink.** 


LX, 
And in a soft slumber they passed away 
Without either struggle or pain, 
And their bodies were left to rot where they lay, 
And mix with the earth again. 


LXI, 7 
And they feared not death, and we feared not death, 
Yor ’twas seen to be nature’s end; 
And there was no tale of Demon or Hell 
A terror vague to lend.°** 





24 Jt is said that this was the way in which many ancient tribes disposed of 
their sick and aged. Traces of this custom still survive in Folklore which has 
tales of cities where men were considered “dead” as scon as their heads ever 
sched. Another “survival” is the “Jal-dag” on the banks of the Ganges by 

Indoos, a 

48 The mental anguish which has been caused to thousands of human beings 
by the terrible pictures presented by various creeds as to the “ state after death” is 
incalculable, and the intellectual and physical injury done by it inestimable. Of 
all these doctrines perhaps the climax as an engine of torture is the grotesque 
and horrible pseudo-Christiun legend which connects the half-human half goatish 
personification of the Chaldean “gd” Satan with the Jewish refuse-pit “ Jchuona,” 
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LXIL 
I lived with them, and they loved me well, 
For I taught them to strike a light, 
And to make reed-pipes, and to dance, and to sing, 
And use bows and arrows in flight. 


LXIIT. 
And their females also loved me well, 
And some followed me every where; 
For marriage and jealousy, coyness or shame, 
‘Were never heard of there.** 


LXIV. 
No man or woman was bound at all, 
But consorted as each had a mind, 
And your fondling mate of to-day was not s0_ 
To-morrow, unless inclined. 


LXY, 
And if any man felt for a woman love, 
He approached her, although ’twas day, 
And seized her hand, though many stood by, . 
And led her as booty away. 


* LXVI. — 
But if she resented his order, she fled. 
And eluded him if she could, 
And many a long love chase I saw 
Through the primeval wood. 





and rolls the whole together into a “ devil” and a “hell.” It has.been the prae- 
tice of some “Christian” writers to found arguments on what they call the 
“deathbed repentances” of some noted adversaries of their creed. Well! and if 
this be so, what is proved? Nothing, but that most of those alluded to having 
been brought up as Christians, the terrifying influences brought to bear on their 
epuiduood regained power when the strength of mind and body was alike at ita 
lowest & 


56 See Sir John Lubbock’s dissertation on primitive marriage, Heis of opinion 
that originally all females were held in common, and that the institution of 
marriage derives its source from the exclasive right of property obtained by a 
ian over a female captured in war, - 
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LXVIL. 
And if any loved her better than he, 
He straight to the rescue ran, 
And nobody parted the lovers twain 
As they battled man to man. 


LXVIll. 
So one was beaten, and fled for his life, * 
And one the fair one gained ; 
So the great end of human strife*’ 
Was then and there attained. 


LXIX. 
But I tanght them none of the pestilent arts** 
Which here we civilized name— 
To count, dig, or dress, or the forest to fell, . 
Or vile tools of labor to frame, 


LXX. 
I gave no hint of our earthly laws, 
Nor how we tyrants obey ; 
Nor taught them to write, nor taught them to build, 
To weave or make vessels of clay. 


LXXI. 
I taught them to draw with colored éarths, 
But not the field to plough ; 
I taught them to wear feathers in their hair, 
But no creature to slavery to bow. 





°7 A certain Judge is reported to have invariably asked when a ense (of any 
kind whatever) came before him—" Who is she?” On being asked the reason 
he replied, “that there never was a row but a woman. was at the bottom of it, 
and that if he got full particulars about her, the rest of the investigation was a 
mere bagatelle,” 3 . ; 

#8I have endeavored in the three following stanzas (but doubtless, owing to 
pressure for space and the exigencies of metre aud construction, very imperfect- 
ly) to hint at the distinction of the ‘ Hellenic” Idea of Civilization, i. e., the 
culture of the “ Beautiful”—Art as employed iu administering directly to human 
employment—and the “Hebraic” idea—Utilitarianism in excelsis—Science and 
“ Progress” strained for the attainment of some iron Juggernath of Material Pros- 
perity, Religious Unity, or Political Order, and making the immediate welfare 
of the creatures it uses a secondary consideration to the fulfilment of its Theory. °. 
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LXXIL. 
And war we had, fer there as here, 
Many wanted what others had got ; 
And when they tried to obtain their will, 
The others opposed them, fierce and hot.** 


LXXIIr. 


And I stood with the tribe when to battle they went, 
And great was the fame I gained, 

For the skill [ had learnt in the wars of earth 

Was not yet there attained.*® 


LXXIv., 
And my strength was greater, my mien more fierce, 
And deadlier the weapons I bore ; 
And they fled from my face, though ten to one, 
When we closed in the forest hoar, 


LXXV. 
So we passed the time in a careless life, 
Living the Present alone ; 
We nor feared the Future nor mourned the Past 
With earth’s bitter, fruitless moan. 


XXVI. 


And as long as we pleased we in friendship dwelt, 
And when we disputed, we fought ; 

And when any one thought that he was oppressed, 
The forest's depth he sought. 


LXXVIL 


And he died or he joined another tribe, - 
And never troubled us more. 





*¢The great tyranny of modern life is the Universality of Conditions—the 
Unity or increasing Uniformity of Existence everywhere, and the consequent in- 
ability to excuse for any one who finds those conditions irksome. He remains a 
thorn in the side of Society—rotting himself—painful to it. 

So Kadmus, Kekrops, Xauetzalcoatt, Manca Capac, &c., and all other foreign 
reformers. 
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So no slave repined, nor captive pined, 
Nor pauper starved at our door.** 


LXXVIII. 
Oh how I remember that life of bliss! 
Oh how I hate this earth! 
Oh how I mourn the unlucky chance 
That gave me upon it birth! 


* LXXIX. 
For one day with a sweetheart I roamed those woods, 
When a mangled corpse we found, 
With hend all crunched and bowels. ripped up, 
A heap of flesh on the ground, 


LXXX. 
And I asked the gitl what had caused its death, 
And she named a monstrous beast, 
But she trusted the strength they believed I possessed,. 
And did not fear the least. 


LXXXP. 


And when we had travelled some distapee on, 

We saw it beneath a tree. 

We thought it was gorged and would do us no harm, 
So we turned about to flee, 





41 This stauza was introduced to mark the author's disagreement with the 
“Jean Jacqueg Rouasean” school, and to disclaim any adoption of the idea of 
the ‘noble and innocent savage.” Indeed his principal contention is that under 
no condition of life—in no era ‘however distant—has been, o7 ever will be human 
nature essentially different from what it is here and now; that any seeming 
difference of feeling or conduct is only due to the variation of external circam- 
tances, and that, consequently, any-alleviation of the condition of mankind must 
come from a deep study of human nature and, as far as practicable, an adjust- 
ment cf conditions to suit it, while avy attempt to bind it on the Procusteqn bed 
of any preconcewed theory of Religion, Law, or Morality will only result im 
present increase of suffering and ultimate failure. 
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LXXXI. 
It saw us, and rose, and towards us Sprang 
With its hideous, gnashing teeth— 
All fire, and gold, and monstrous claws 
And glittering scales beneath. 


LXXXIil, 
As it darted forward the girl fled away, 
And I threw myself between : 
In that world as yet I had known no fear— 
J bad always the victor been“? 


LXXXIVv, 
And I plucked an arrow from out the sheaf, 
And fitted it to my bow, 


And aimed direct at a monstrous ee, 
And then with a twang let go. 


LXXXY. 
I saw it strike in the flaming orb— 
I saw it sink half in— 
T heard the brute in its anguish roar— 
Till the forest echoed the din! 


LXXXVI. 
It stopped: it staSgered : it almost sank— 
But with doubled fury it charged ; 
And as it came on, I a second shaft 
With frenzy’s strength discharged, 








‘*? The absence of fear in some dreams (and let me add the intense and canse- 
legs terror in others) is a curious fact. We spring from the xoofs of houses, 
plunge recklessly into mile-wide rivers, assail armed hosts sword in hand wrestle, 
naked-handed with lions, &e., in a careless way no hero probably ever did in his 
waking moments. This feeling of audacity was, I remember, conspicuous in the 
dream which formed the groundwork of the text. Not only did I seem perfectly 
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LXXXVIL. 
But I missed the eye, and the arrow back 
From the scaly forehead sprang, 
And I saw the giant form of the brute 
In the air above me hang! 


LXXXVIII. 
And I thrust fiercely upwards with my spear 
Where 1 saw a likely place ; 
And felt the staff glide in up to the hand, 
And warm blood spout o’er_my face. 


LXXXIX. 
And there came a blow that dashed me down! 
In my eyes a flash—in my cars a roar— 
And long fangs griped throagh my shivering flesh— 
And I died with a pang—to dream no more ! 


xc. 


Would that I never had dreamed that dream! 
It made me sick of the earth. 

What potion will bring my body again 

To the state that gave it birth P 


XCI. 
T have tasted the joys our ancestors knew, 
In the ages long ago, 
Ere man for a meas of pottage base** 
His birth-right of freedoms did forego. 








e 

45 In the Bible (Book of Genesis) Kesau, the “wild man” sells his birth-right 
to Jacob (the ancestor of the Hebrews) for a “ mess of pottage.” There is no 
doubt about this being a very ancient legend, and its exact meaning is involved 
in mystery. Of course, the Jewish and Christian commentators make out that 
the birth-right sold was either political supremacy or the honor of being the 
progenitor of the Messiah. But, asa matter of fact, Edom (which is personified 
and identified witha Eesau) was nearly always independent of, and sometimes 
superior to, Israel (typified by Jacob,) and there are no signs whatever (even in the 
Bible) to excuse the most strained application of the Messianic idea this story, 
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Xcii. 
Ere he made his hands, all unarmed and chained, 
To the tyrant’s lust: submit ; 
Ere he sought of others the safety and ease . 
Obtainable only of strength and wit ; 


XcILll. 
Ere he brought his free neek to the yoke of law— 
His free mind to the rule of the priest— 
And for paltry pelf, and for poltroon sloth, 
Put on bonds disdained by bird and beast ; 


XclIv. 
Ere the arms made to battle, the limbs-for speed, 
To the villein’s drudgery bowed, 
And the-spirit free of the forest wilds 
By a master’s frown was cowed.** 


XCV. 
Tis said they believe in the Prairies that 
‘When a Red Man his spirit yield, 
Tt gallops away on a mustang grey 
To the Happy Hanting Fields. 





unless, of course, the applier is a bigoted Christian determined to have it so. I 
myself think the most direct and simple explanation would be to suppose that 
Eesau renounced in Jacob's favor the chieftainship and supremacy of his father's 
house, being willing to trust his own right arm for acquiring consequence elae- 
where, Anyhow the story is a remarkable typification of the manner in which 
the “wild man” loses his freedom—for the comforts and the luxuries—the safety 
and the temporary plenty of “Jacob” (the Hebraic ideal)—the specious delusions 
of civilization—* the blaukets and the fire-water of the Pale-facks,” 


+* Travellers continually allude to the thrilling sensations of freedom, and 
careless happiness, and returning health, experienced when wandering in the 
forest or the Prairie, We need not go so far. Any ong who will mount his horse, 
sling on bis gun, and stroll forth into the wildest bit of country, accessible to him 
for 9 few days, will feel the sensations alluded to (unless, of course, his education 
has been so effeminate that absolute physical fear overpowers the natural feeling 
enjoyment) and will return convinced that, after all, man ifnaturally a denizen 
of the wilds and that his nature incessantly labors to “return to the original 
type.” 
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XCcVI. 
Oh! that it may le true, and that those I saw 
May be where our souls are wh'rled, 
And that I may bes nt when my time is spent 
Into that far distant world ; 


XCVIL. 
Or that it may be as it once was taught 
By the Simian*’ Sage of yore, 
And that I may be born in another form 
On that Planet’s globe once more ! 


THE FAREWELL OF THE ROYAL JOGEE. 
By GAEKWAREE, 





ARGUMENT. 


—o— 


Bhartrihari, brother of the celebrated Vikramaditya, whose era is still the cur- 
rent era of most of Hindoo India, was also a renowned king of Oojan. Owing to 
the discovery of the infidelity of Mungald, one of his wives, with a cerlain Jogee, 
he abandoned the world and became an ascetic himself, making over the throne 
to Vikram4ditya. The traditional ballads of India assert that when abont to sct 
out for the woods, Vikram iditya and Pingald (another of his wives) attempted to 
dissuade him from his purpose,but in vain. The common belief is that he succeeded 
in eating the “ Amrit-Phal” or “Fruit of Life,” and consequently being immortal 
is wandering about India till this day, ala the Wandering Jew, King Arthur, 
Barbarossa, Thomas the Rhymer, &c. 


The Hindoo or Muhhumedan ascetic when addressing a» woman calls her 
“Mace” (Mother). This, with the well-known Indian custom of “ word-relation- 
ships’ (Mookh bole Suggaee) under which it is held disgraceful to entertain any 
feelings towards a woman onec called “ Mother” or “Sister” other than those 
appropriate to a son or brother, will explain one allusion in Bhartrihari’s Speech 
to Pingld, 





** Pythagoras, 
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* 

STAND from my path, oh brother! check me not! 
What wilt thou barter for my new-gained freedom ? 

The pomp and state I lately flung from me ? 

Am I not sick of it? The richest mess 

Will cloy the mouth of one who bungers not, 

And what desire have I not sated oft ? 

Wealth, power, glory, from my childhood up, 

Have been attained by me without an effort 

And luxury has hung round me unealléd for. 

The luscious wine frenzy —the clasp of woman — 

The patter of mailed hosts behind their leader 

The wild breast-heave amid’st the din of victory— 

The melting love-languor of choicest music — 

Sweet cup, rich meal, soft raiment, poet’s praise, 

And statesman’s flattery—all these were for me. 

Sweeter than these the unchecked will of one 

Who knew no master—found no obstacle— 

And sweeter still the rapture of revenge, 

As one by one, they who but dared to dream 

Of hate to me, or mine, were all swept down, 

Until, sweetest of all, the burning rage 

Of jealousy was cooled the other night 

By the hot blood of Mangalé and her lover 

Dripping along my sabre-edge.* Away! 

Rest thou among the rose bowers of my gardens! 

Sit chou upon the golden cushioned seat, 

With all the slaves and sycophants of Oojain 

Prating their lies around thee! Listen thou 

To the soft songs of dancing-girls and bombast - 

Of mercenary bards! And let thy tongue 


Give forth the sentence, nine times out of ten 
. 





* Bhartribari, suspecting bis wife's fidelity, watched one night instead of 
sleeping as usual. He saw her Jeave the palace, swim a river, and go to visit a 
Jogee who, notwithstanding her abject protestations of affection, insulted and 
reviled her until, bribed by sundry offerings she had brought with her, he at 
length complied with her wishes, “Having satiafied himself of the reality of hig 
wife’s guilt, Bhartrihari broke from his concealment and @t both to pieces, 
Then, returning to hie palace, he next morning resigned the kingdom to Vikramé- 
ditya, became himself a Jogee, and has sever since been heard of. 
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As far from justice as is hell from heaven ! 

There are enough of curses on my head 

Earned while I reigned, without wishing for more! 
BSayest thoan—‘A prince should always justice deal, 
And then he would be loved, and never cursed’ ? 
Boy thou! thou knowest nought! When thou hast reigned 
For a short six months thou wilt find the truth! 
No judge, except a prostitute in place, 

(And those who sell themselves for gold are few indced) 
Aught purposes but to discharge his trust. 

But lying witnesses, and cunning tales, 

And all the strange. phenomena of life, 

Make justice hard to mete or get. The rich, 

The reckless, the most skilful—these are they 
Who win; even when wrong. In every clime, 

In every age, and under every form 

Of government, the weakest has been crushed. 

In this world is no justice—Even He— 

The immortal Lord of all—but seldom helps 

The righteous, poor and helpless, while his sword 
Flames in the vanguard of the strongest host, 
Ominous of triumph !* ’Tis a glorious dream 

For a young king to muse o’er all the good 

What he will do his people: No more crime! 

No more gaunt famine! no more foul oppre&sion! 
But all prosperity, content, and joy ! 

Yes! let him try it—after a few years 

Ask kim how he has sped and what he thinks. 

Ha! Ha! Hat! 

And thon too, Pinglat.! Ihave called the “mother” 
And all is o’er between us! Hie thee back, 

And think”of me until another lover 





* The Cretan and Polish Insurrections,-the Fenians, Mentana, Aspromoute, 
Puebla, Sedan, the first and second sieges of Paris and, not to mention other 
wars and battles further back, notably,—Copenhagen aud Waterloo. = 
. T It is to be observed that I have not eome across any written mention of this 
lady, though “Mangala” is often mentioned. Oral tradition (ballads, &c.} mentiong 


her as a wife of Bhartribari who much opposed his abandonment of the world. 
As such I introduce her, 


e 
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Shall make the Icve-flash twinkle in your eyes, 
And the hot love-breath-pant from your red lips. 
Vain are thy tears, and claspings of my feet, 

And furious vowings you will die with me. 

Either thy love is false or true. If false, 

Parting will cost thee nothing. When y.u go, 
You will but laugh a rong your confidants 

At the great skill with which you played this farce. 
If true—’twould be a monst:dus crime in me 

To take thee, nursed in luxury, to the jungle, 

With oe whose heart has no more room for love. 
A dozen days of weeping will console thee, 

And after some few months of quiet sorrow, 
Another love will win your thoughts from Bhait’hari. 
*T is not in human nature to live lonely 

For either man, or woman, whatso’ver. 

The foolish poets, or more foolish moralists 

May prate of constancy, or chastity, 

Or love unchangeable. Ah! These are but dreams 
Of a perfection unattainable, vain, 

Put forth by those who rather search their brains 
For some recondite theory of love* 

As a pure faculty of Soul, instead 

Of what it is—a matter-prompted instinct 

Fed by fair fornfs and close companionship, 

Full diet and young blood. “Nay, loose my garment ! 
I tell thee I am flying to the wilds 

From thee and such as thee, and all their follies ; 
And shall I carry with me half Harth’s troubles 
And burdens in a woman? If thou art 

‘True in thy protestations, weep not for me, 

But feed my fav’rite horse with thine own hands* 
That was a faithful friend! A pleasure ever 
‘Without alloy, to mount his glist’ning back 





_— arate 


* Byron’s lines in “ Don Jaun”— ; - 
“Oh Plato, Plato! Thou hast paved the way 
By those confounded fantasies of thine,” &e., &e. 
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And hear his snort of welcome! My Gooroo 

Has told me I shall drink the Amrit-Cup, 

And traverse this fair land for ever, now 

Here and now there, through countless generations 
And changing dynasties, but much I doubt 
Whether I e’er shall feel such joy as twice 

I have—when firat in boyhood I rode ont, 

And when I slew the Jogee, Mangalé loved. 

Fool! What have I with pleasure? I 

‘The restless heritor of deathlessness~- 

The Royal Incarnation of satlety ?7— - . 
What but to watch in calm and listlesa thought 
‘The ceaseless current of unbounded time — 

The All which ends in Nothing! This it is 

To which we come at last. My wife and brother, 
Farewell! and be as happy as you can. 

Friar Bhart’bari you never shall see more, 

Back with you to the Palaces of Oojain. 

“And leave me to the wilds, 
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